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NAVAHO AND ZUNI VETERANS: A STUDY OF CONTRASTING 
MODES OF CULTURE CHANGE 
By JOHN ADAIR and EVON VOGT 


N A recent field study of Navaho and Zuni veterans of World War IT, the 

writers discovered a number of significant contrasts in the attitudes of the 
two tribes toward the war situation and its aftermath.’ Although we both 
went into the field to analyze acculturation with reference to the returning 
veterans, Adair (at Zuni) found himself studying a “‘nativistic reaction” 
rather than a change in the direction of white patterns of culture. The problem 
became even more challenging when we discovered that although the veterans 
from the two tribes experienced the same range and kinds of culture contact 
while they were in the armed forces, there were important differences in the 
meaning of this contact and in the ways in which the Navaho and Zuni com- 
munities responded to the returning veterans at the end of the war. The Nav- 
aho veterans have tended to be regarded as potential forces for constructive 
change even by the most conservative Navaho leaders; the Zuni veterans have 
tended to be regarded as forces for destructive change and have been forced 
to accept the traditional Zuni values or to leave the pueblo. 

Our objective in this paper is to describe some of the varying modes of re- 
sponses of the Zuni and Navaho to the war situation, especially with reference 
to the departure and return of the veterans; to suggest how these responses 
are related to the historical development of the two tribes and to contrasting 
patterns of Zuni and Navaho culture at the present time; and to delineate 
some of the mechanisms of cultural dynamics revealed by a comparative analy- 
sis of the two cases. 

THE ZUNI VETERANS 


Between February, 1941, and March, 1946, a total of 213 Zuni men left 
their pueblo for war service. This number represents approximately 10 per cent 


1 This paper is based on field research carried on by Adair at Zuni from June, 1947, to January 
1948, and by Vogt in the Ramah Navaho area from June, 1947 to March, 1948. Our data come 
from life histories of thirteen Navaho veterans and six Zuni veterans, from extensive interviews 
with older Navaho and Zuni leaders, and from daily observations made during the course of the 
field work. We are both indebted to the Social Science Research Council for the financial support 
of this research. The paper has benefited from the criticism and suggestions of David Aberle, 
Fred Eggan, Allan Holmberg, Clyde Kluckhohn, Alexander and Dorothea Leighton, and Morris 
Opler. 
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of the total population of the village which was 2,205 in 1941.? An even larger 
number of men would have been drafted if the governor of the pueblo, his civil 
council, and the council of high priests had not ordered the tribal secretary to 
write a letter to the Selective Service Board in Gallup, New Mexico, requesting 
the deferment of men who were in religious offices of both short and lifetime 
tenure.* Subsequently the United Pueblo Agency office in Albuquerque sup- 
ported the Zuni in their request and a classification of 4-D, used to designate 
clergy-in-training, was given to these religious leaders. An advisory board for 
registrants consisting of two Indian Service officials and one trader was set up 
in the village. The council of priests then made immediate appeal for deferment 
to them, and they passed on recommendations to the local draft board. 

The Zuni capitalized on this situation and an ever-increasing number of 
deferments were requested by the heads of the various priesthoods. As a re- 
sult, government policy was modified and the Zuni were asked to defer only 
priests who were serving for life, and only older men or young boys not subject 
to the draft were to be selected for roles in the important annual ceremony, 
Shalako. The Zuni reacted to this by selecting even more draft age men for 
these positions than before. 

Nor did the matter end when the men were drafted. Zuni soldiers requested 
furloughs from training camps to be present at Shalako and other rituals. 
After the cessation of hostilities the council of priests, leaders of certain curing 
societies, and family heads urged Zuni soldiers to obtain furloughs and come 
back to the pueblo for religious functions.‘ : 

The result of all this was an increase in religious activity during the war 
years and later, and a wider participation in ritual than before the war. As one 
informant put it in speaking of a young member of the kovemshi, ““He wanted 
to get some ceremonial position to keep from being drafted, and they put him 
with the koyemshi. Now he is in that job for life.’’ Certain ceremonies that have 
not been performed in years were revived.5 

Prior to leaving the village the draftees were given a brief blessing ceremony 
known as eulak’a at which the members of the priestly council said prayers to 
protect them. This ceremony was not given at the outset when the first men 


2 Official census, U.S.LS. files, Zuni-Sub Agency, Black Rock, N. Mex. 

3 The importance of this request is indicated by the fact that the high priests thumb-printed 
the letter. In terms of ideal patterns the priests do not enter into transactions with government 
officials. “Civil law and relations with aliens, especially the United States Government, are dele- 
gated to the secular officers appointed by the council” (Bunzel, 1932, p. 478). 

4 The Zuni families from which the priests are selected probably made a greater effort to keep 
their boys from going to war, as well as attempts to get them back to the village sooner, than those 
families which were less important in the religious hierarchy. 

5 One of these is the scalp dance, performed in 1945 when a bow-priest was installed, prior to 
that in 1937, and before that in 1921. Another is owinahaiye, which according to Parsons was last 
given in 1910. (See Parsons, 1939, p. 881.) 
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were drafted, but after a lapse of time when pressure was brought to bear on 
the one surviving bow-priest, the traditional war leader. In all probability 
this ceremony had not been given in many years, as there had been no need 
for it with the abeyance of war practices. 

Four out of five men, questioned in regard to traditional religious observ- 
ance when they were away from Zuni, said that they carried sacred prayer 
meal with them. In at least two instances their families sent on additional 
quantities of the meal, or supplied their sons with it if they had failed to 
take it with them when they left the pueblo. The meal was used in various 
ways. One informant reported that he used it weekly, and another buried it 
at the suggestion of his mother who wrote to him: “Sprinkle a little every 
morning, or if you miss, then in the evening, and that meal will last six months. 
If you are ashamed to do that, then dig a hole and say the prayers there.” 

Several of the same informants carried amulets consisting of arrow-heads, 
bits of fox-tail grass and other objects with protective power. All five of these 
men said their prayers in the Zuni language under the tension of combat even 
if they did not have prayer meal with them. 

Prayers were said by the priests in the village for the protection of those 
away from the village. A member of one of the minor rain priesthoods said: 


The priests even though they didn’t go off to war spent a good deal of their time 
praying for the successful return of the men, as well as for rain. That is why so few of 
the Zuni men were killed. 


Communication with the pueblo by mail served not only the individual 
religious needs of the Zuni serviceman but also as a channel for pueblo news 
and gossip. One informant reported that he asked a close friend to write him 
if his wife paid attention to other men while he was away. Many divorces re- 
sulted from such news carried by mail.* News of a political fight in the village 
which resulted in the impeachment of the Zuni governor reached Zuni men 
stationed on many battle fronts.’ 

The return to the pueblo was also attended by ceremonial behavior, but of 
a very attenuated form as compared to the Navaho. A cleansing rite, hanasema 
isu?waha (bad luck get rid of it), was performed for all but a few of the veterans 
before they returned to the pueblo. This ceremony, presumably part of the 
older war procedure, took place either at the Reservation border or at the edge 
of the Zuni river about a mile from the village. Cedar bark was waved over the 
head of the returning soldier, a ritual means of purification used in war and 
curing rites.» The ceremony was conducted by a male member of one of the 


® In several instances the parents of the soldiers reported the philandering of the wives in 
order to have allotment checks transferred to their names. 

7 This letter-writing engaged in by all of the Zuni men away from the village is, of course, an 
indication of the fact that the level of literacy is high among those under thirty-five years of age. 

5 Bunzel, 1932, p. 506. 
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curing societies, preferably a member of either the mother’s or the father’s 
clan, and frequently a member of either the ant society or the clown society, 
Newekwe. Traditionally both of these societies had war functions.* One veteran 
was met in Gallup by his mother who refused to touch her son, even in greet- 
ing, until he had undergone this rite. This ceremony was the only ritually pre- 
scribed technique by which the returning veterans were purified upon their 
return home."® 

The months following the discharge of the Zuni servicemen was a period 
of marked dysphoria in the village. The anxieties of the veterans were manifest 
in a great increase indrunkenness and restless behavior. Trips to town were more 
frequent. Many of the veterans would not work on their family farms, at sheep 
camp, or at their trade as silversmiths. The older generation was greatly con- 
cerned over the peculiar behavior of these men. Some of the veterans were 
probably suffering from combat fatigue, at least in a mild form. One such 
veteran called out in his sleep and developed stomach cramps. At his parents’ 
request a curer was called in who sucked out an object which they thought 
had been shot into the body by a witch. The veteran was as convinced of this 
fact as were his parents. 

During this period of tension and anxiety the curers were summoned to 
attend many of the veterans and there has been a resulting increase in the 
numbers of men awaiting initiation into the curing societies. By 1948 there 
was a change in the overt behavior of the Zuni veterans. Drinking had fallen 
off, an increasing number of the men had returned to their work in the fields 
and homes; many men who had been without wives when they returned from 
the outside were now married. Social reintegration was taking place. 

Some of the processes whereby the Zuni veterans were reintegrated into 
the social framework were gossip, rumor and ridicule. An older veteran who 
belongs to one of the most acculturated families wanted to establish a branch 
of the American Legion in Zuni. It was not long before gossip to the effect 
that he was going to use the money collected in dues for his own ends grew 
into a rumor campaign. After a few meetings, indifferently attended, the proj- 
ect was dropped. Terminal leave pay which could be collected upon applica- 
tion to the War Department was rumored by some of the elders to be a method 
of getting Zuni men into debt to the government, and would have to be paid 
off by more military service. One of the veterans was seen in the village dressed 
in a double breasted suit. Members of the community ridiculed him and ac- 
cused him of “trying to be a big shot, trying to act like a white man.” 

The most dreaded of all rumors is to be labeled as a witch. Peculiar be- 


® For ant society war functions see Parsons, 1939, p. 192; for Newekwe war functions see 
Parsons, 1939, p. 227. 

10 Since leaving the pueblo Adair has heard that the veterans were all assembled in the plaza 
and ritually whipped, another Pueblo method of exorcising evil. This report needs further checking. 
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havior and aggressive action which makes the individual stand out from the 
community may elicit this rumor. In Zuni belief conspicuous conduct is also 
to be avoided because it attracts the attention of witches and their malevolent 
action. Witches are believed to be jealous of those with wealth. An informant 
said that he had considered opening a store in the village but had not done so 
because he was afraid of those “jealous people.’ 

An important aspect of the postwar period at Zuni has been a drift of the 
younger men from the pueblo—twenty-three of their number were living on 
the outside in the summer of 1947. There are good indications that a selective 
process is at play now as in the past. Those who leave the village and live on 
the outside are the ones who are the least willing to conform with the senti- 
ments of the group and who are made to feel uncomfortable by the gossip 
occasioned by their deviant behavior. To get along in Zuni society at least 
outward conformance is necessary. The result is that many of the most “pro- 
gressive” members of the pueblo leave the village and are thus lost as agents 
of acculturation. 


THE NAVAHO VETERANS 


This description of Navaho attitudes toward the war situation and the 
veterans is focused primarily on the Ramah Navaho who occupy an area just 
to the east of the Zuni reservation. The Ramah Navaho now number approxi- 
mately 600, and there are thirteen veterans in this Navaho group. 

The attitude of the Navaho toward the war situation contrasted sharply 
with that of the Zuni. Although one could not describe the attitude as one of 
complete enthusiasm and whole-hearted co-operation, there was not the dis- 
interest in and the reluctance to go to war that was so characteristic of the 
Zuni. Even before the United States actively entered the war, observers in 
Navaho country reported that there was great interest on the part of the Nav- 
ahos in the events in Europe and Asia which led up to our participation in the 
war. Navahos who lived many miles from the railroad, read no newspapers, 
and spoke no English would constantly ask: “What is happening in the war?” 
“Who is winning, the Germans or the English?”’™ 

After the American declaration of war, there were almost 800 Navaho en- 
listments among the total of approximately 3,600 Navahos who served in the 
armed forces." Furthermore, there were (as far as we know) no forma! efforts 


1 An analysis of the functioning of witchcraft in Zuni society is reserved for fuller treatment 
in a later paper. Suffice it to say that during this period of tension, witchcraft accusations and be- 
liefs were more frequent than twenty years ago. Ruth Benedict reported io Adair (December, 
1947) that when she and Ruth Bunzel were at Zuni in the 1920’s these witch fears were not evi- 
dent. Treatment of the bewitched by the curers served to alleviate anxieties of the veterans during 
the postwar period and their action played an important part in the reintegrative process. 

2 Leighton and Kluckhohn, 1947, p. 103. 

8 This number of Navaho servicemen represents 6 percent the of total population of approxi- 
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on the part of Navaho headmen, or other officials, to secure exemptions for 
their young men. To the contrary, formal speeches were made by the delegates 
to the Tribal Council stating that “we are glad all our boys are going to the 
army and doing what they are told to do.” After the war, speeches were again 
made in the Tribal Council to the effect that “‘we are glad all the boys went 
to the army and didn’t come home until they turned them loose. Maybe if 
our boys hadn’t gone and we lost the war, this country would be ruined now.” 

The departure of the Navaho servicemen from their native communities 
was usually ritualized by the performance of Blessing Way“ for the individual 
serviceman. This particular ceremonial was selected because it is the one fre- 
quently given ceremonial which does not have as its primary putative purpose 
the curing of illness, but is intended rather to invoke positive blessings, and 
thus to avert potential misfortune for the individual.” Blessing Way was also 
one of the traditional ritual Ways used in Navaho warfare.® 

The pattern which was considered most desirable, if arrangements could 
be made in time, was the performance of Blessing Way in the interval between 
formal induction into service and basic training. But this was only done in 
four cases with the Ramah Navaho veterans. The alternative and more fre- 
quent practice was the performance of the ceremonial during the first furlough 
after basic training (six cases among the Ramah Navaho). In two cases the 
ceremonial was given at both times. In one case the ceremonial was performed 
in absentia for the serviceman while he was in Europe. And in three cases 
Blessing Way was not given at all until the servicemen returned at the end of 
the war. But there were no cases in which Blessing Way was not performed 
at all. 

The purpose of Blessing Way for the departing servicemen was typically ex- 
pressed by the veterans as follows: “‘My people told me: ‘you are going far away 
from us. We want to give you Blessing Way so that you will feel fine when 
you’re away and nothing will happen to you.’ ” 

During their service experience the Navaho soldiers showed less disposition 
to carry over their religious patterns into the war situation. In this respect they 


mately 60,000. At first sight, these figures might seem to indicate that the Navahos were less eager 
to go to war than the Zunis. This apparent contradiction results from the high number of Navaho 
rejects (from illiteracy and bad health) as compared to the low number of Zuni rejects. According 
to Navaho Service records at Window Rock, there were only 2,500 inductees out of 4,000 exam- 
ined by Selective Service Boards from 1943 to 1945. Accurate records were not kept previous to 
1943. The even lower percentage of inductees in the Ramah area (approximately 2 percent) is due 
to the greater percentage of illiteracy in this area as compared to many other Navaho districts. 

4 The translations of the names of ceremonials are those given in Wyman and Kluckhohn, 
1938. 


1% Wyman and Kluckhohn, 1938, p. 18. For a description of the Blessing Way ceremonial, 
see Kluckhohn and Leighton, 1947, pp. 149-150, and Haile, 1935, p. 506. 
16 Cf. Hill, 1936, p. 6. 
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were under less pressure from their kinsmen at home than was was the case 
with the Zuni. Less than one-half of the Ramah Navaho veterans carried corn 
pollen with them, and only two veterans used the pollen in reciting Navaho 
prayers away from home. A typical response on the part of those who did 
carry pollen was: “I never did think about using it.” 

Our data also indicate that Navaho servicemen had much less frequent 
communication with home than did the Zuni during the war. To some extent 
this was, of course, due to the fact that most members of Navaho families 
could not write but had to enlist the aid of an ed:cated kinsman or a white 
friend to write for them. Even among the Navaho veterans themselves there 
were many who could not speak English, much less write letters home.” But 
over and above these facts there appeared to be a formal effort on the part 
of Zuni families to keep the communication lines open which was lacking among 
the Navaho. 

The return of the Navaho veterans at the end of the war was ritualized in 
at least three ways. Again, the most common practice was the performance of 
Blessing Way for the individual servicemen, usually within a few weeks after 
their return (seven cases among the Ramah Navaho). For those veterans who 
came into contact with dead German or Japanese soldiers, Enemy Way, the 
traditional ceremonial for dispelling the harmful effects of alien ghosts, was 
also quite frequently performed.'* In two cases among the Ramah Navaho 
this ceremonial was given even though the veterans had neither dreamed of 
nor had otherwise been “‘bothered” by the enemy ghosts. In the words of one 
of the veterans: 


The ceremony was arranged by my grandfather. He said we needed it because we 
seen lots of dead Germans. Not only see them, but step on them and smell some dead 
German bodies. He was afraid that later on we might go loco if we don’t have this 
ceremony. 


In other cases the ceremonial was not performed unless the veteran was 
troubled by dreams of the ghosts, or by illnesses which were attributed to this 
infection by alien ghosts. This exposure to alien ghosts involved not only the 
Germans and Japanese but also contact with white Americans. One veteran 
who had never been in combat zones was given Enemy Way simply because 
he had been in contact with a dead white soldier in a training camp. To date 
three of the Ramah Navaho veterans have had Enemy Way; the families of 
two other veterans are planning to have the ceremonial for them in the near 
future.’ 


17 We have one case in our field notes of a veteran who spoke no English, had never been to 
school, and yet served three years in the army. 

18 Hill discusses the traditional use of Enemy Way for returned warriors. Cf. Hill, 1936, pp. 
16-17. Fora echnical description of the Enemy Way ceremonial, see Haile, 1938. 

19 The data we have from other areas of the Reservation, principally from Shiprock, Ft. 
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A third practice which was much less common than the performance of 
Blessing Way and Enemy Way was the taking of sweat baths by the veterans 
with older male relatives. These were usually taken within a day or so after 
the return of the veteran and at the suggestion of the older men.”° This ritual 
sweat bathing appeared in only two cases in the Ramah Navaho. 

Although there were these formalized ritual observances when the 
Navaho veterans returned from the war, it is significant that the function of 
the ritual was not phrased primarily in terms of making “good” Navahos of 
them again, or of reintegrating them into the community. Instead the empha- 
sis was always more upon helping the individual veterans and averting poten- 
tial misfortune for them as well as welcoming them back to the community 
in these public ritual occasions. By way of contrast the Zuni ceremonies were 
secret and in no sense a “‘welcome home.” 

Similarly, in the realm of social and political organization there has been 
a notable lack of formal resistance to white cultural patterns which the veter- 
ans learned in service and have sought to introduce into traditional Navaho 
culture. The words of the most conservative Navaho leader in the Ramah 
group are instructive on this point: ‘““The way I feel about these soldier boys 
is that most of them can already speak English and write. It looks like they 
should go on with the white people and learn more and more and then lead 
their people.” 

This is not to say that mo reabsorption of the veterans into traditional Nav- 
aho culture is taking place. The significant point is rather that the strong pres- 
sures for conformity which are so characteristic of Zuni are relatively absent 
among the Ramah Navaho. There has been no resistance, for example, to the 
Veterans Administration agricultural training program, and almost all of the 
Ramah veterans are now participating in this program with the approval of 
the older Navaho leaders. There has been no “drifting out’ under pressure 
from the elders in the community. Even a great deal of disbelief in the cere- 
monials is tolerated without resulting in formal ostracism. Gossip, ridicule, 
and witchcraft accusations are all features of current Navaho social controls, 
but so far as we could discover they have not been directed specifially against 
the cultural innovations being promoted by the veterans.” 


HISTORICAL COMPARISONS 


The problem thus arises: why have the Zuni responded with a “‘nativistic 


Defiance, and Chaco Canyon, suggest that the use of Blessing Way and Enemy Way for veterans 
was genera] practice among Navaho groups. 

20 Hill points out that the taking of sweat baths for purification after a warrior had killed a 
man is part of the traditional warfare pattern. Cf. Hill, 1936, p. 17. 

21 The focus of this paper is upon the response of the Ramah Navaho “community” to the 
returning veterans. A detailed description and analysis of the cultural innovations being promoted 
by the veterans is reserved for a later paper. 
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reaction,’ going to great great lengths to reabsorb their veterans into the tra- 
ditional social and cultural forms, while the neighboring Ramah Navaho have 
tended to regard their veterans as potential forces for change in the direction 
of white patterns of culture? We now turn to an analysis of this problem in 
terms of the differing historical developments and the differing sociocultural 
systems that are now current in these two tribes. 


ZUNI 


The Zuni have lived for several hundred years within the area now encom- 
passed by their Reservation. As long ago as 1539 when Fray Marcos de Niza 
reached the pueblo of Hawikuh (about eighteen miles from the present village 
of Zuni) the Zuni were already living in well constructed multi-storied pueblos. 
During the 16th and 17th centuries Zuni was on the periphery of the pueblo 
area lying to the east which was exploited by the Spanish colonials. Contacts 
were sporadic rather than constant as they were in the Rio Grande valley. 
Although a Franciscan mission was established in 1629, it was abandoned sev- 
eral times, and was not re-established at its modern site in the village until 
1920. Neither the Catholic nor the Christian Reformed church, which was 
established in the 1890’s, has had any marked success if the criterivn is one of 
number of converts. 

While the Zuni have resisted the religion of the conquering majority group 
and have successfully retained their complex and tightly-knit socioreligious 
organization, they have selectively borrowed traits of our material culture 
during this long period of contact. In the last thirty years the village has 
changed from a compact terraced pueblo to a modern village which has stone 
houses that rival those built in many parts of contemporary rural New Mexico. 

A preponderance of the male population under 40 (and the greater number 
of women under 30) can read and write English, and as a group speak much 
better English than a comparable group of the most acculturated Navaho. Yet 
if a Zuni is observed talking too much English with anyone, outsider or fellow 
Zuni, he is ridiculed for being memi-ashe'?a—the Zuni term for those who 
follow white ways. 

The process is one of antagonistic acculturation as formulated by Devereux 
and Loeb: 


The adoption of new means without a corresponding adoption of the relevant goals 
is a common process in socio-cultural change. The new means are adopted in order 
to support existing goals, sometimes even for the specific purpose of resisting the 
compulsory adoption of the goals of the lending group.” 


It is significant to note that in the last twenty years the Zuni governors through 
whom the priests and villagers channel their business with the Indian Service 


2 Devereux and Loeb, 1943, p. 140. 
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and other Government agencies have been well versed in the English language 
and have demonstrated their ability to hold their own with the white men eco- 
nomically. Recent governors have all been successful stockmen prior to their 
term in office, but the religious leaders and others in the community have 
effectively used this ability of the governor to get on in the white man’s 
world to their own ends, witness the governor’s letter requesting draft defer- 
ment for those in religious office. 

As the village has become more modern in its technology, antagonism to 
white culture has become increasingly apparent, especially to those values 
which threaten Zuni religion. Consequently, the people have become more se- 
cretive in their determination to hold to the Zuni way of life. This reaction of 
retreat into religion with accompaning secrecy is enforced by two corollaries 
which might be called cultural “themes”: to share religious knowledge is to 
dissipate ritual efficacy, and to increase secrecy is to insure power. An inform- 
ant in speaking of the time when the ethnographer Frank Hamilton Cushing 
was initiated into the sacrosanct bow-priesthood sixty years ago said, “Our 
priests are no longer soft the way they used to be.” 

The veterans returning to a pueblo antagonistic to white ways were sus- 
pected of favoring the ways of those among whom they had been living. They 
were thought of as the exponents of the very way of life the Zuni rejected, and 
their lack of status was in part due to this fact.* 


NAVAHO 


There is now a large body of linguistic, archeological and ethnographic 
data from which it is possible to describe at least the major trends of Navaho 
history.™ It is generally agreed that the Navahos are a branch of the Southern 
Athabascan tribes who migrated into the Southwest from the north sometime 
within the last millennium. At the time of their arrival in the Southwest the 
available evidence suggests that the Navahos possessed a hunting and gather- 
ing culture with a simple social and religious system. Their history in the South- 
west has been characterized by rapid change. The economy has shifted from 
hunting and gathering to the present system that includes herding, farming, 
weaving, silversmithing, and wage work for white enterprises; the social system 
is now organized on the basis of extended families, matrilineal clans, and local 
groups; the religious system now includes a large number of complex cere- 
monials. Throughout this process of change the Navahos have shown an as- 


*3 One of the older veterans had been asked by one of the Indian Service officials to take part 
in the testing of the New Mexico voting laws which said that “Indians not-taxed” could not vote. 
He was called before the villagers in a public meeting, was severely reprimanded and forced to 
withdraw from the case. 

* Kluckhohn and Leighton give a brief, but judicious, summary of the historical picture to 
date. Cf. Kluckhohn and Leightor:, 1936, pp. 3-12. 
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tonishing capacity to borrow elements of Pueblo, Spanish, and white American 
culture and fit them into the pre-existent patterns. The record is definitely 
one of a strongly “borrowing” group in all categories of culture except language. 

The historical record of the Navahos in the Southwest is also one of great 
mobility as compared to the Zuni and other Pueblo societies. After the intro- 
duction of the horse the mobility of the Navahos was enormously increased. 
Although they never became ‘‘nomads’—their movements were confined, 
for the most part, to well-defined areas during given periods of their history— 
they did come into frequent raiding and trading contacts with peoples ail over 
the Southwest. Over longer periods of history there have been many changes 
in area of settlement. From the earliest region of settlement in north central 
New Mexico there were shifts to the west and south. Then in the early 1860’s 
most of the tribe was placed in captivity at Ft. Sumner in eastern New Mexico. 
In 1868 they were released and permitted to resettle in northwestern New 
Mexico and northeastern Arizona where a Reservation was formally estab- 
lished. 

Although the Navahos hunted and cultivated a few fields in the Ramah 
country prior to 1868, permanent Navaho settlement did not take place until 
after the Ft. Sumner episode when a few related families drifted into the Ra- 
mah area instead of settling on the Reservation. Here they came into contact 
with the neighboring Zuni. In 1872 Spanish American ranchers began to push 
across the mountains from their settlements to the east and establish ranches 
in the Ramah region. The first few years of contact with the Spanish-Americans 
were marked by sporadic warfare, but through the years the Navahos have de- 
veloped more friendly contacts with them. Today many Navahos maintain 
reciprocal guest-friendship connections with Spanish-American families. 

In 1882 the Mormons established a farming village in the area and “per- 
suaded” the Navahos to give up some of their best land. Since that time the 
Navahos have been subjected to continuing economic and missionary pressure 
from the Mormons. Between 1925 and 1935 two additional farming com- 
munities were established in the same region by Anglo-American families from 
Texas. Both the Mormons and the Texans own trading posts in the area and 
employ Navahos on their farms during the harvest season. 

Thus during the 80 years that the Navahos have lived in the Ramah region 
they have been in a constant process of adjustment to these diverse cultural 
groups: Zuni, Spanish-American, Mormon, and Texan. This historical picture 
contrasts with that of the Zuni who have lived in the same area for several 
hundred years and have been subjected to less effective pressure from the other 
groups. 

Even in this brief characterization of Navaho history in the Southwest, and 
of Ramah Navaho history in the Ramah-Zuni area, we see how the new ele- 
ments of culture impinging upon the Navahos via the veterans of World War 
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II constitute only another phase of a long record of cultural change and de- 
velopment. We might say that the stage had been set by historical experience 
for adaptation rather than resistance to new patterns learned by the veterans 
during their war experience. 


COMPARISONS AND CONTRASTS IN THE PRESENT 
SOCIOCULTURAL SYSTEMS 

Turning now to the present scene, we raise the question as to what features 
of the Navaho and Zuni sociocultural systems as we observe them today help 
us to account for the “receptiveness” of the Navaho as compared to the “‘re- 
sistance” of the Zuni to their veterans as cultural innovators. 

The widely scattered Navaho settlement pattern with the frequent shifting 
of residence, which is largely a function of the Navaho technological adaptation 
to a meager resource base, results in a loosely-organized, informal socio- 
political system. The importance of these features of Navaho life was strongly 
evident in the case of the veterans. Most veterans returned from the war to 
take up residence in separate extended families and local groups which were far 
removed geographically from other localized social units. The adjustments of 
the veterans took place, for the most part, within each of these separate local 
units. Indeed, the veterans might not even see one another for weeks at a time, 
except for chance encounters at the larger ceremonials, or more recently at the 
meetings of the Veterans Administration training classes. 

The Navaho elders also seldom meet in large groups which would provide 
occasions for a discussion of the veterans, except for infrequent chapter meet- 
ings. In short, the basic economic and social conditions of Navaho life limit the 
possibilities of widespread, formal resistance to such a matter as the new cul- 
tural elements being promoted by the veterans. 

Zuni social organization, on the other hand, is tightly knit. “The foundation 
of Zuni seciety is the family. . . . Life centers around the house,’ Kroeber 
wrote thirty years ago, and this is true now as then. But the household 
is enmeshed in a complicated web of social units—the matrilineal lineage 
group through which religious prerogatives are inherited, the clan, the kiva, 
and the curing society al] of which cross-cut one another in membership and 
function. The veterans returned to the pueblo and took up residence not in 
family units isolated one from another, as was the case with the Navaho, but 
in groups which were close physically as well as sociometrically. As a result, 
social control through gossip, rumor, ridicule and witchcraft was most effective. 
The behavior of the veterans was readily observable to the village as a whole. 
Their actions were discussed in the kiva and curing society houses. These well- 
defined groups were capable of exerting pressure on the individual veteran and 
his family in such a way as to bring about effective conformance. 


% Kroeber, 1917, p. 47. 
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The informal and flexible nature of Navaho sociopolitical organization has 
another important implication for our problem. Inasmuch as political and cere- 
monial positions are not filled by men from particular kinship units (as at 
Zuni), the Navaho system was not threatened by the loss of young men during 
the war, nor by loss of young men through disbelief and nonparticipation after 
the war. In other words, the Navaho system of social selection for functionally 
differentiated positions in the social system is so flexible and informal that the 
system itself was not threatened in the war situation. The Zuni system, on the 
other hand, is much more rigid. Ritual knowledge is handed down in prescribed 
lineages within the clans. Loss of particular priests means loss of religious con- 
trol. 

A second significant contrast which affects the current attitudes toward the 
veterans is to be found in the traditional Navaho and Zuni patterns of war- 
fare. Although the Navaho never developed warfare of the extent found on 
the Plains, it was nevertheless an important feature of Navaho life, especially 
after the introduction of the horse. The Zuni participated in war only when 
attacked, and whereas the success of Zuni war parties was believed to depend 
largely upon the prayers of the priests who stayed at home, the success of 
Navaho war and raiding parties depended more upon the individual warriors 
and ceremonial practitioners who went along.” It followed that the indi- 
vidual Zuni warriors enjoyed little prestige, but that the Navaho warriors 
obtained a good deal of prestige from their raiding exploits, especially insofar 
as they added horses, food, and other economic goods to the tribe. Furthermore, 
Navaho warfare persisted until the 1860’s, while the Zuni have done little 
fighting in the last 150 years. Even today the traditional Enemy Way contin- 
ues to be one of the most popular Navaho ceremonials, and it is the only 
ceremonial in which whites are rigidly excluded from the strictly ritual parts. 

There is considerable evidence from interviews with older Navahos that 
the Navaho veterans tended to be regarded as returning warriors in the tra- 
ditional sense, and that this is one factor in their being placed in socially valued 
roles in Navaho society. They were not just school-boys coming home with 
white ideas; they were returning warriors with prestige. The Zuni, on the other 
hand, did not look upon this war as any concern of theirs. They were concerned 
only with the safe return of their veterans which they believed depended 
upon the prayers of their priests. 

A third contrast of some significance is the Navaho disposition to be in- 
tensely curious about the outside world as compared to the Zuni disposition 
to be utterly uninterested in outside affairs. This is culturally patterned and 
probably derives from the long Navaho experience of travel and mobility as 
contrasted with the long Zuni experience of immobility. Until quite recently 


% Cf. Hill, 1936, pp. 6-13. 
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there were Zunis who had not traveled as far as Ojo Caliente, one of the Zuni 
farming villages only 15 miles from the central pueblo. It is of significance 
here that Zuni is regarded as “‘the middle place” and that a shrine on the out- 
skirts of the village is believed to be the “center of the universe.”” The Navaho 
veterans have spent many hours passing along information about the outside 
world to their kinsmen at home; the Zuni were less interested in the experi- 
ences of their veterans. 

Finally, we should like to point out that these contrasts are also manifested 
at the level of “themes’”’ or “configurations’’* in the two cultures. These 
“themes” can be regarded as governing values of the social-structural features 
we have been describing. Thus, Kluckhohn has described Navaho social rela- 
tions as being premised upon a “‘familistic individualism” which permits a 
relatively large area of freedom for the expression of individuality in Navaho 
society.2* By contrast, Benedict describes Zuni culture as one with strong 
communal orientations which demand a high degree of social and cultural 
conformity on the part of the individual.*° This is in line with the actual opera- 
tion of the two social systems in the case of the veterans. The Navaho permit 
innovations on the part of the veterans; the Zuni do not. 

In conclusion we submit that the contrasting modes of change that have 
taken place in the two societies, “‘acculturative” on the one hand and “na- 
tivistic” on the other, provide an instance of Keesing’s “factor of adapta- 
bility.”** We have contrasted the “‘adaptable’’ Navaho with the “rigid” Zuni 
and have pointed up the social and cultural processes which produce and 
maintain these two types of sociocultural systems? 
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27 Opler, 1945, p. 198. 28 Kluckhohn, 1943, p. 221. 
2° Kluckhohn, 1949, p. 367. % Benedict, 1934. 


3 “Broadly speaking, systems of life may vary in the degree to which they are what might be 
called adaptable or rigid, this affecting the response of the people trained in them to a contact 
situation. . . . A group with a long history of contact and cultural modification, for example, is 


likely to prove more adaptable, other things being equal, when exposed to a new experience of ac- 
culturation than one Jong isolated, or ‘set’ in some very specialized physical environment. Again 


where a culture allows great scope for ‘individualism,’ as with the dream revelations of some 


American Indian tribes, or the flexible social system of the Isneg people in the northern Philippines, 
innovation may be tolerated in many phases of culture from which it would be rigidly excluded in 


societies which stress formal organization and ritualism, and which have fixed statuses and vested 


interests that may be threatened by such innovation.” (Keesing, 1939, p. 62). 
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SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE PUEBLO PATTERN AT TAOS! 
By BERNARD J. SIEGEL 


ECAUSE of frequent and marked overt manifestations of individualism 

among its members, Taos has evoked special interest among the students 
of pueblo society. The occurrence of these apparently deviant behavior pat- 
terns has been independently observed and brought to bear upon hypotheses 
of culture change in the village by Dr. Harold D. Lasswell and the late Dr. 
Elsie Clews Parsons.” Inasmuch as their interpretations form a point of depar- 
ture for the present study, it is proposed first to summarize each briefly, 
indicating areas of agreement and disagreement in basic conclusions. Utilizing 
more recent materials secured during the course of the present study, we shall 
then throw whatever new light is possible upon the problem under considera- 
tion. 

Dr. Lasswell in 1934 had the good fortune to obtain the confidences of a 
few male informants who felt a special obligation toward him. From them he 
recovered heretofore unreported information on more secret aspects of the 
ceremonial organization, such as the number, functions, and special privileges 
of the kiva societies, details of ritual training for young boys, the sustaining 
ideology of this system, and some aspects of the peyote cult, which had taken 
firm root here despite determined and harsh opposition from the officers and 
Council of Elders. 

Dr. Parsons visited Taos at intervals over a period of ten years beginning 
in 1922. The monograph resulting from her studies concentrates on the kinship 
system and ceremonialism, and includes a summary of the origins and function- 
ing of the peyote cult, based largely on data secured by Dr. Leslie A. White in 
1930. She had many opportunities to record observations of more informal 
everyday behavior, verbal and otherwise. 

Both of these observers concentrated primarily upon the significant area 
of ceremonial pattern at Taos, together with conflicting data pointing to an 
apparently unusual degree of individualistic tendencies for a pueblo culture. 
Parsons suggests several indices of this individualism: “self assertiveness and 
boastfulness in Taos politics,”* sanctions imposed “by jail, . .. by fine, con- 
fiscation, or whipping,” rather than “the general Pueblo way of control 
through ridicule, fear of public comment, or fear lest ‘something may happen,’ 
some magical misfortune’’;* exclusion of the young men from ceremonial and 
working for wages; removal of a very important kiva group from its cere- 
monial functions with the lapse of intertribal warfare ;* and the introduction of 
1 The data for the present paper were secured with the assistance of a grant-in-aid by the 
Viking Fund Inc. for undertaking field work at Taos, New Mexico during the summer of 1947. 

? Lasswell, 1935, and Parsons, 1936. 3 Parsons, tbid., p. 5. 

‘ Ibid., p. 6. 5 Ibid., p. 119. ® [bid., p. 120. 
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the peyote cult.’ All of this occurs despite the still vigorous demands for collec- 
tivism and the submergence of the person in the welfare of the group, assummed 
in the exhortation of the Council, “Let us go even together.” 

Lasswell interprets the emergence and appeal of the peyote cult as one of 
several possible adjustments to the diffusion of individualistic attitudes. It 
constitutes, therefore, a reaction to anxiety states resulting from the depriva- 
tions of a contact situation, which fell short of effecting gross disorganization 
of social life. Peyote practices offered a compromise between the dominant 
collectivistic patterns and self-assertive impulses, so that he speaks of them as 
a form of collective autism, i.e., frequent personal reveries in the company of 
others. 

Both Parsons and Lasswell are in substantial agreement over the conflict 
between the ideal and actual patterns—the strong valuation of collectivism 
and the strain toward individualism. They differ, however, in their analysis 
of the fempo of change, hence in their conceptions of the vitality of the com- 
munal theme. Briefly, Parsons foresees a rapid disappearance of ceremonialism 
and “break into Americanism,” consistent with earlier patterns of aggressive- 
ness and an increasing frequency of contacts outside the pueblo. She concurs 
with the judgement that the peyote cult “satisfies the twofold character or 
disposition of the Taos people..., the personal experience... within a 
group (the Pueblo urge).’® That it has succeeded at gaining a foothold at 
Taos, and not at other pueblos, she believes is due to the absence of powerful 
curing societies, with their emotionally charged group participation. Never- 
theless, a variety of competing alternatives will, in her opinion, prevent the 
the cult from spreading widely, and in fact might ultimately lead to its extinc- 
tion.'® 

Lasswell, on the other hand, stresses the prevailing integrity of communal 
life, mediated especially by the kiva training at about the time of puberty, and 
supported by the central ideology of Taos: 


The purpose of this period of religious training [as justifying the restrictions and 
impositions demanded of youths] is said to be to benefit the whole community by 
establishing a claim on the sun through sacrifice. The sun is believed to perform 


? Ibid., pp. 118-119. 

8 Thus: “Peyote is usually eaten in common, although some is consumed privately. The rever- 
ies and visions which are privately enjoyed in a mild state of dissociation are initiated and termi- 
nated in the company of others, which is congenial to the collectivism of Taos.” Lasswell, op. cit., 
pp. 242-243. 

® Parsons, op. cit., p. 118. 

10 That it has continued to flourish and even recruit new members in recent years would tend 
to argue against the weakness of attraction, or perhaps against the strength of other allegiances. 
At the time of the writer’s visit it appeared that the cult members enjoyed an accepted respecta- 
bility. At least one participant shortly thereafter was elected to a newly vacated position on the 
council. 
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difficult labor when it drags itself across the sky, warming the earth, stimulating the 
life of plants, animals and men. The sun might get tired and negligent unless men 
inconvenienced themselves and showed their willingness to sacrifice. Hence the 
efficacy of the limitations and compulsions which constitute the practices of Indian 
religion." 


Informants stressed the need for sacrifice to offset the expectation of the sun’s 
failure to spread its benevolence to man, prompting the people to hold in check 
all self-assertive impulses from early childhood onwards. Furthermore, the 
integration of the sun and community as a whole prevails over the individual’s 
relationship to that power, such that the group, and not the person, benefits 
from the sacrifices enforced. In all of this training there is a singular lack of 
emphasis put upon intensive private contact with supernatural powers. 

Peyote cult practices embrace certain elements that make them consistent 
with the basic features of pueblo life, despite the personal reveries and detach- 
ment associated with eating the buttons. First eating of the buttons usually 
induces nausea and vomiting, and, in addition, ritual etiquette prescribes the 
assumption of a rather painful sitting position. Thus cult activities are caught 
up in the context of group participation and sacrifice through suffering.” 
The total effect, in short, consists of “mild adaptations” in which cultural 
integrity remains intact. “Having been blocked by individualistic cultures of a 
superior fighting technique, Taos has been proceeding gradually and smoothly 
toward the incorporation of individualistic traits.” 

Recovery of the many facets of ceremonialism, for comparative historical 
purposes as well as for evaluating the guiding principles of individual growth 
and behavior tendencies, has dominated much of the selective observations 
about Taos in the reports discussed and in other sources." This is perfectly 
defensible, particularly since rather full accounts of this aspect of pueblo cul- 
tures might be expected to provide many clues and thus facilitate a compara- 
tively rapid and systematic recovery of such esoteric data. Still, other important 
forces intervene between the individual and the assumption of the particular 
world view incorporated within the religious system. The people, for example, 
must cope with the reciprocal pressures of population change and available 


1 Lasswell, op. cit., pp. 242-243. 

12 4 propos of the element of suffering, the writer once mentioned to an informant, a high 
ranking official of the peyote cult, that the buttons seem to have a very bitter taste, and are diffi- 
cult to get used to. He answered that it was true. “It takes a great deal of effort to reach to God. 
You know, when Christ was on the Cross they said he died for man. Some of his blood fell to the 
ground, and went into the ground, becoming part of the peyote button. That is why it is bitter, 
because it takes a rather bitter experience to come close in touch with God.” 

18 Jbid., p. 246. Italics inserted. This frustrating experience refers to the unsuccessful attempts 
to oust white settlers on land claimed by the Taos Indians, culminating in a retreat from federal 
troops in 1910. 

4 See especially Miller, 1898, and Handbook of the American Indians North of Mexico, 1910. 
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land resources. They will also react to new channels of communication with 
outsiders, so that one might ask how and to what extent such contacts have 
blocked or facilitated developments within the pueblo itself. An obvious index 
of the effect of these and other processes upon the retention of traditional pat- 
terns is the amount of time persoms spend at various kinds of activities. Even 
though fine measurements of this index cannot be secured, gross estimates can 
be of considerable value when plotted over a given time interval. 

In assessing the processes of culture change at Taos, then, in terms of “the 
pueblo pattern,” certain conditioning and interdependent factors seem par- 
ticularly germane. These are: 


(1) Communications 

(2) Population Increase 

(3) Subsistence Economy 
(a) Land and agriculture 
(b) Wage earning 
(c) Property rights 


(4) Patterns of Authority and Leadership 


— 


It is proposed to bring data to bear upon the dynamic relationships between 
these variables, as they have continuously operated in the more recent culture 
history of the pueblo, and as they continue to operate today.” 

1. Communications.—The conditions of culture-contact among the eastern 
pueblos vary considerably as regards spatial and mechanical contiguity to 


8 As with other eastern pueblos, it is impossible for an outsider to reside within the village. 
The writer did have the opportunity, however, of taking room and board for five weeks in the 
home of a Taos divorcé just outside the pueblo walls. There were many opportunities for informal 
chats over the dinner table, as well as for observing relationships with neighbors and relatives. 
For a little more than three weeks (although continually watched) considerable freedom was 
allowed within the pueblo during the day. Among other things this provided an opportunity for 
increasing acquaintances, selecting informants, and meeting family groups. A number of these con- 
tacts continued during reciprocated visits for the rest of the summer. 

Fishing trips on the reservation provided the setting for a number of prolonged directed and 
nondirective interviews with five men (between the ages of twenty-seven and forty-four) with 
whom more intimate relationships had been established. After day-long visits to the pueblo ceased 
these individuals continued to come to the writer’s apartment for scheduled interviews and infor- 
mal chats at any hour of the morning, afternoon, and evening. It was also possible to arrange meet- 
ings at places where individuals worked in town, and to talk anywhere from a half hour to an hour 
at a time. When the situation demanded and opportunity allowed, they might also be taken to 
a distant canyon for greater privacy. In addition, many subjects were inevitably discussed during 
automobile trips to neighboring pueblos and to Santa Fé. 

The writer and his wife also became well acquainted with several members of the white com- 
munity, particularly the art colony, and several warm friendships developed with persons who 
knew certain informants intimately over a period of years. From them clues were obtained about 
character traits and attitudes of Indian acquaintances toward the writer, that facilitated subse- 
quent relationships. Moreover, insights into the changing graphic depictions and symbolisms of 
several Indian art students were extremely interesting. 


| 
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white centers. Taos pueblo experiences the least isolation of any in this sense. 
Opportunities for daily contact with townspeople are many and varied, both 
at work and during leisure time spent in and around the plaza. The pueblo 
lies three miles on a straight line from the center of Fernandez de Taos. The 
latter has a growing population now over three thousand, and serves as a trad- 
ing center and county seat. It is approached by an excellent paved highway 
from Santa Fé and Albuquerque, the nearest urban centers, with regular bus 
service. Transportation also flows northward over a well travelled artery. The 
local post office, newspapers, and movies act as secondary contact media. The 
symbols of western culture which they have introduced, however, have so far 
created few demands that successfully challenge the traditional ideology, re- 
cruitment of the elite, or forms of social control.'® 

Communication is further facilitated by the fact that virtually all the mem- 
bers of the pueblo speak Spanish and English, as well as Tanoan. Several in- 
formants directly questioned on this point uniformly responded that only one 
person—then governor—did not speak either Spanish or English, though he 
was suspected of understanding both. Doubtless others among the elders pos- 
sess only a limited understanding and command of one or both.'? On the other 
hand, the fact that the people think in Tanoan, that a living lore and mythol- 
ogy also flourish in that language, creates certain barriers to a full utilization 
of outside channels of communication. This circumstance does not act as a 
serious deterrent to change, but rather is a feature which lends support to 
other cultural agencies and factors of resistance. 

The general absence of paralyzing shocks imposed by the dominant culture 
has left the inhabitants of Taos free to select from various avenues of adjust- 
ment. They have moved in the direction of what Linton calls perpetuative- 
rational nativism,'* and consider the very condition of frequent contact a 
threat to their continued integrity, rather than an opportunity for desired 
change. In brief, the opportunity for change in the thematic materials of Taos 
culture has been present, indeed pressing, over a long period of time in the 
form of continuous exposure to external stimuli. In conjunction with other 
factors, however, it has operated as a necessary but not sufficient condition 
in the trend toward increasing individualism. To understand the dynamics of 
the situation more fully, we shall turn first to certain ecological factors of the 
relation of man to the land. 


16 Both World Wars also brought a number of Taos men into intimate relationship with whites 
in the barracks and in the stress of battle. During World War II 89 out of a total of 285 induc- 
tees saw active service in the army and navy. Despite many complaints stemming from new ir- 
terests, however, factional alignments have failed to materialize. They are likely not to arise from 
this source, in the writer’s opinion, for reasons which cannot be treated in this paper. 

17 On this score, the writer had occasion to speak a number of times with a man and his wife, 
two of the oldest persons in the pueblo, both of whom spoke English fluently. 

18 Linton, 1943, pp. 230-233. 
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2. Population Increase—From about the middle of the nineteenth century 
the reduced pueblo began a steady increase in numbers. In 1890 a supplement 
to the eleventh census gave a total of 401 individuals. The Handbook of the 
American Indians North of Mexico reported 515 in 1910, and Parsons accounted 
for 656 in 1927, with a subsequent increase to 694 in 1930." Since then three 
detailed counts have been taken, one by a schoolteacher and wife of a member 
of the pueblo; another by the United Pueblos Agency as of January 1, 1943; 
and a third in 1947 by the principal of the Taos Indian Day School, himself a 
Taos Indian occupying a strategic position as an educator and interpreter for 
the governor on matters dealing with the white community. The Agency census 
recorded a total of 830 (417 males and 413 females), or an increase of about 15 
per cent over the past ten years. The very accurate census taken in 1947 
pushed this over the 900 mark, as follows,—461 men, 452 women,—a total of 
913 persons.This represents a further rate of increase of ten per cent in the 
succeeding five years; and of about 125 per cent since 1890. Taos, therefore, is 
one of the most rapidly expanding pueblos.*® The continuing population in- 
crease has begun to make serious inroads into the previous subsistence econ- 
omy, and has enmeshed more and more individuals in the money economy of 
their neighbors. 

3. Subsistence Economy.—As among other pueblo groups, subsistence at 
Taos revolves basically around agriculture. Certainly the people think of them- 
selves principally as farmers, despite many fantasy expressions by younger 
members to set themselves up as small scale entrepreneurs. A man who works 
for cash must still devote his major energies during the growing season to 
planting, weeding, harvesting, etc. Since 1883, however, the amount of irri- 
gated land has remained rather constant.”' This includes 4,800 acres now served 
by canals built and maintained by the Indians and one concrete ditch built by 
the United States government. Of this only 2,369 acres were cultivated in 
1944, with no appreciable increase between then and 1947.” 

According to the same source, moreover, it takes about 22.65 acres of irri- 
gated land to support a family of five. This figure is based upon considerations of 
prevalent diet and supplementary food supply from deer, rabbit and fish. It 
does not stipulate amounts and kinds of deficiencies which would have to be 


19 Parsons, op. cit., p. 17. 

* This high rate of increase among the eastern pueblos it shares only with Santa Clara, Acoma 
Zia, and Laguna, and to a lesser extent with Nambe and Tesuque, as of 1925. See Hewett, 1925, 
pp. 1-2. 

21 See Brayer, 1939. This marks the end of the land controversy between Indians and non- 
Indians within Pueblo land grants. The amount of land actually under irrigation in Taos is un- 
doubtedly of much longer standing. 

“ From a report furnished by the United Pueblos Agency as of March, 1944. In view of the 
enormous difficulties entailed in witnessing actual work in the fields, these figures are liable to 
error, but they coincide with an independent estimate by an Indian official in the village. 
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corrected for an adequate diet. Nevertheless, it gives a convenient, if some- 
what rough, basis for estimating the number of people that can be supported 
by the present cultivated acreage. By simple calculation we learn that about 
500 persons could subsist entirely on the cultivated land. To put it a little 
differently, the present population makes little more than half its living from 
agriculture today. Thus in four decades natural increase and shifting ecological 
relationships of man to the land have effected serious inroads into the amount 
of time the active adult and younger generations can expect to spend at pueblo- 
centered activities.™ 

These observations tend to be supported by a gross study of wage-earning 
activities. Parsons comments upon this subject only in one or two sentences, 
to the effect that several pueblo residents have worked as models for the artist 
community for a number of years, and that a few others were engaged as party 
entertainers at homes of white residents. “One Taos man is employed in a 
butcher shop, another as a gardener; several girls do housework by the day.’ 

Today we should have to add a great many more to this list. The simul- 
taneous growth of both the white town and the pueblo has created new de- 
mands, and has also provided more opportunities for satisfying them. Since 
World War II a new large laundry, a novelty store, two cafes, an art shop, 
and one or two filling stations have opened up. The larger and more established 
concerns have also partly expanded their business and personnel. Nevertheless, 
it is immensely difficult to compile accurate statistics on this subject for two 
reasons. First, employment fluctuates seasonally with the dictates of agricul- 
tural requirements and ceremonial duties. And second, Indians who hire out 
tend to behave much more independently than non-Indian laborers, particu- 
larly in case of personal clashes with employers. Family and community 
still make demands upon, and also guarantee support to their members. 


23 A number of informants indicated either indifference or hostility toward the government 
agricultural agents. Few suggested improvements in methods of crop raising have been accepted. 
Among some fifteen informants, the only persons who spoke favorably of these agents was a man 
in his late forties, who had broken away from the pueblo and now lives in Ranchos de Taos some 
eight miles away. He still owns a plot inherited from his father and operated by his eldest son. By 
making use of “advanced” methods of farming he intends to excel the yield of those who had made 
life intolerable for him in the pueblo (i.e., the Council), and thus vicariously to get the upper hand 
over them. This individual has come to regard wealth, in terms of surplus products of the land, as 
a major symbol of prestige status. 

* Toward the end of his stay the writer learned that the school principal had undertaken a 
similar analysis. His calculations closely paralleled the estimate presented above. One case, which 
illustrated very nicely the effect of this process, also makes reference to the buving and selling of 
land within the pueblo, about which there is little concrete data. Another informant specifically 
mentioned that there is a good deal of buying and trading houses and land for money or certain 
goods (e.g., buckskin). Anyone, according to this source, can buy land given to the officers in lieu 
of fines. The generalization of a pecuniary attitude to include land tenure seems also to have oc- 
curred at Santa Ana Pueblo. See White, 1942, pp. 77-78. 

% Parsons, op. cit., p. 14. 
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There are conflicts in regard to one’s responsibilities, however, particularly 
on the part of those who have undergone ceremonial training during the short 
period.** One informant, a World War II veteran, aged thirty-two, expressed 
common contradictory sentiments when he confided regret at knowing so 
little about the ceremonies, while at the same time he objected to the fines re- 
sulting from unsuccessful attempts to avoid several religious obligations be- 
cause of a full-time job. 

A complete survey and analysis of wage work, covering fluctuations in 
employment over a representative period of time, would require several 
months’ patient observation and inquiry from the various merchants in and 
about Fernandez de Taos, government agencies, and the many private homes 
where pueblo men and women procure part-time employment. Only a partial 
coverage was possible during the time of the present study. The following list, 
nevertheless, should give a good idea of the variety of opportunities and of the 
increasing degree to which members of the pueblo avail themselves of them: 


3 filling station attendants 

4 grocery store clerks and stock men 

2 truck drivers for a firm hauling goods between Taos and Albuquerque 
restaurant waiter 

outdoor stand tender 

skilled laundry attendants 

Taos hospital attendants 

teachers at Taos day school 

employee of the U. S. Forest Service 

baker 

A considerable number of skilled artisans: builders, carpenters, plumbers, gardeners, 
and general handy men. Almost any adult male member of the pueblo is a jack 
of many trades. The jobs are rather irregular but continuous. An Indian is 
frequently preferred to a Spanish-American as an artisan both because of greater 
skill and because he may be willing to work for less money. 

men worked on the railroad for nine months of the two years prior to 1947, and 
came home only for Christmas and the summer. 

men had worked for one year in a shipyard in northern California. This includes 
only those individuals with whom the writer had more than casual acquaintance. 
It also omits independents: two shopowners in the pueblo, who handle several 
staples that do not require refrigeration, such as bread, two directors of sing-and- 
dance troupes, who entertain for pay in and out of Taos; and two brothers who 
run a bus-line from the pueblo to Fernandez de Taos. 


mee we 


to 


2 Both Parsons and Lasswell ascertained that at least two, probably three, training periods 
exist. Depending upon the time of year of initiation, a young man will, therefore, receive six months 
to a year and a half of kiva training. The writer corroborated these findings by the testimony of 
another informant, who had broken away from the pueblo, and who talked at considerable length 
about these matters in two undirected interviews. 
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The inroads of individualism have taken place despite a tenacious retention 
of collectivistic orientations. In theory, and to a considerable extent in practice, 
small immediate family units act independently, and a person (or family) must 
be enterprising enough to make his own living. One does not count on any of 
his bilaterally extended kin, except in certain instances, such as house-building. 
In fact, however, no small amount of field labor seems to be exchanged during 
periods of cultivation and harvesting of crops.?’ The pattern of mutual aid also 
crops up conspicuously in the preparation of Feasts. Attending one of these 
evening dinners, to celebrate the safe return of a son from the war, the writer 
was impressed with the efficiency with which it was carried off. Over forty 
people, served in shifts, were smoothly and completely fed within an hour, with 
the help of two sisters, an affinal relative and two neighbors. The community as 
a corporate entity possesses all rights to regulate the use of irrigation canals. The 
exercise of these rights is vested in the governor, who appoints a man to be 
ditch boss.** The latter has the authority to settle disputes if he is an officer, 
and people will respect his decisions. He need not be an officer, and in that 
event individuals tend to settle the matter between themselves. The custom is 
to sign up for irrigation privileges with either the ditch boss or the governor’s 
assistant for a certain time of the day. The following case is typical of a number 
of disputes that came to the writer’s attention during the course of his stay: 


That fellow over there is always irrigating, so that no one can use the water. One 
time I went to the pueblo, and turned the water on to irrigate my corn. When he saw 
his ditch drying up he came down and turned it on to his fields. By the time I got back 
to my place the water had dried up. So I went back to the pueblo and turned it on 
again. Then he turned it off. I turned it on for the third tine, and waited for him. 
When he came back we were mad at each other. I told him that he is always irrigating, 
and if he wants to fight about it let’s do it now. If I get licked I know where to take the 
case [i.e., to the ditch boss, or even the governor himself]. Well, he just left, and didn’t 
bother me when I was irrigating. 


Cleaning the canals in the spring is the responsibility of all the men in the 
community. Each devotes about a half day’s time to this task every other 
week. Care of the fences surrounding the pasture land is regulated in the same 
fashion. If one does not help the first time, he is assigned the worst ditch or 
fence the next. 


27 Parsons mentions the co-operation by kinsmen working in fields. The writer seldom had 
occasion to witness instances of this sort of mutual aid. Its importance might be inferred, however, 
from a number of casual unelicited remarks made by acquaintances who would drop in for a few 
minutes on their way back to the pueblo from town, or who stopped to chat in the town plaza. 
Frequently they would talk about getting back “to help my brother, Frank,” or “to take care of 
my cousin’s p/ace while he is away visiting.”” Numerous cases were noted of assistance in house 
building by close kinsmen and neighbors. 

28 It was impossible to ascertain whether the governor appointed more than one ditch boss 
One would suspect so, in view of the number of disputes that occur in a rather large territory 
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Apart from the individual ownership and inheritance of land and houses 
by men an¢ women alike, there is a considerable fund of common property, 
since the pueblo operates a granary, two threshing machines, seven or eight 
binders, three separaters, a truck, flour mill, and mowing machine, and pasture 
grounds are held in common.”® To use community property the borrower goes 
to a certain official, who puts his name on the list, in case someone is using the 
machine in question, and others are waiting for it. Should a person break a 
machine while using it he pays half the costs for repair or rep!acement. 

In addition, the proceeds from tourist assessments go into a community 
fund, from which an individual can borrow for a period of six months without 
interest. From this fund ten dollars are also given to every family at special 
holidays like Christmas. Finally, to make up a further common store, the 
officers buy up a certain amount of grain from all the families. Each of these 
families has the privilege of drawing upon one or two sacks before any big 
ceremony. During the planting period a person can come to the granary, and 
will be given one hundred pounds of grain free; he may buy another twenty- 
five pounds in addition; that is, he gets 125 pounds for the price of twenty- 
five. If any grain or seed is left over, the community officials sell it to whole- 
salers in town. The money from these sales goes toward the purchase of the 
community machinery, mentioned above. 

4. Patterns of Authority and Leadership.—The submergence of the indivi- 
dual in the institutional patterns of mutual aid parallels the general training 
received from childhood in curbing all tendencies to excel in any way and the 
preventing of open conflicts. The school principal emphasized that these habits 
are still strongly ingrained. A person learns early that he as an individual does 
not count, but must devote himself to the common good. Prestige and excel- 
lence must come from mastering ritual and religious knowledge; the individual 
is supposed to lose himself in the social whole.*° 

These expressions of a dominant configuration not only indicate that Taos 
shares a vitally intensive coilectivistic pattern with other pueblo groups, but 
they also help to explain some rather puzzling attitudes and modes of behavior, 
particularly tendencies toward self-assertiveness. First acquaintance and 
early interviews with the younger men in the pueblo leave the unmistakable 
impression of individual drive and enterprising initiative. A few examples will 
suffice. 


(a) J., 45, is married, owns a house in the pueblo, and also some other property 
outside the pueblo walls, where his mother and sister live. The main structure on the 
latter property is comparatively large, land was much better, as well as more fully 


29 During the period of her observations Parsons mentions only one threshing machine as 
being owned in common by the pueblo. O?. cit., p. 18. 

3° One might also add that prestige is dependent upon the factors of age and belonging to the 
male sex, since they are necessary conditions for the acquisition of this special knowledge. 
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furnished, than any others seen. On the same land he owns two or three other adobe 
buildings. J. spoke at considerable length of his desire to rent the extra houses, build 
a patio between them, and make a real business of it. He felt he could easily make about 
$350 per month in the summer (tourist trade), and would like to build more. 

(b) M., 26, is unmarried. He worked in a filling station as an attendant before the 
war. His older brother and father had died when he was young, and he had to support 
his mother, younger brothers and sisters. M. claims to own some 45 acres of land, 
planted mostly with corn and wheat. He also stated that he had 300 head of cattle. 
Both of these claims appear to be in the nature of boasting, however, in view of the 
testimony of another informant, who knows M.’s family well, and relates that they 
are quite poor. In fact, since his discharge from the army, M. has left the management 
of his land to two younger brothers, and has held two jobs in California. He intends 
to go back, and to return to the pueblo only for two summer months. 

(c) B. is single and 25 years of age. Before the war B. ran a small store, starting 
out with selling soft drinks. Then he put in candy, cigarettes and bread. After his 
discharge from the service he used the money from accumulated leave to buy a team 
of horses and harness. Both horses died, and B. was out of money. He started his store 
again, and wanted to expand, but could not obtain a G.I. loan from the bank. He keeps 
ice and feels he could keep and sell meat, frankfurters, sausage, and the like, for which 
there is considerable demand. B. has $250 in terminal leave bonds, and believes and 
hopes he will be able to cash them soon instead of having to wait for their due date. 
In addition to enlarging his store, B. has two other projects in mind: one, starting a 
taxi service to and from town; the other, building a grain warehouse. He mentioned 
that the R. brothers had set up a bus line, but from what he has heard it does not take 
care of all the trade. The schedule is irregular, and often people want to get back to the 
pueblo before it leaves town (i.e., Fernandez de Taos). As to the warehouse, he makes 
the following observations: ‘The people sell or trade a lot of their wheat as soon as it 
is harvested. They don’t get a good price for it then. If they would wait until about 
December they could get a lot more. If I could set up a grain warehouse I could buy 
up their wheat early and sell it late, and make a profit.”’ Again that takes capital. 

(d) J. L. is 28 years of age. He spent two and one-half years in the army, of which 
one year was in the Italian campaign. He is now a very listless, though affable, charac- 
ter when sober, violent when drunk. The writer has seen him idle away a great deal 
of time in town during the summer. Nevertheless, he, too, has ideas. He states that he 
would like to buy a tractor, and make money by ploughing many of the fields belonging 
to the inhabitants of the pueblo. He was not able to do so thus far because of inability 
to secure a G.I. loan. The machine he had in mind costs around $1100, and he felt he 
could easily pay $50 a month until it was paid off, and still make money. J. L. men- 
tioned that there is only one other ploughing machine in the pueblo, and that there is 
room for several more. 

(e) P. is 32 years old, married, and has two children. He is also a veteran, took his 
basic training near New York City, and spent 18 months in Panama. Before the war 
P. worked for a few years as a gas station attendant, but it became too dull for him so 
he went into his present job with the Forest Service after getting out of the army. He 
would like to start a large grocery business in the pueblo, and has land near the school, 
so that he could have electricity and running water. In it he envisages handling meats, 
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vegetables, etc., thus competing with town markets both in price and in variety of 
goods. P. has some savings plus terminal leave accrued for two years, but feels he 
needs a G.I. partner with some money, figuring on a starting capital of $500 for building 
and stock. So far he has not been able to find anyone. 


Examples of this sort could be multiplied several fold. The interesting 
fact, however, is that virtually none of these dreams materialize. B. would 
hesitate to start his taxi service because he would not want to offend the R. 
brothers by going into competition with them. “People get jealous.”’ They 
get jealous when someone is too fortunate, can “sport a lot of money,” or 
ostentatiously display the fruits of its power. They also get jealous in the 
face of competition. In hesitating to compete, B. is merely avoiding success 
by means of this avenue, in accordance with the best dictates of Taos discre- 
tion. 

J. has conflicting feelings also about his desire to rent his houses and his 
lack of ability to press the governor and council for a resolution sanctioning 
his venture. It is unlikely that he will go through with it, for the desire to avoid 
the damning criticism of success through competition at the expense of others 
overrules contemplated profits. In the remaining two cases much the same atti- 
tude prevails. Neither individual has rebelled against the special Indian sym- 
bols of the blanket and braids, nor has any quarrel with “reasonable” Cemands 
on the part of the elders to follow the Indian way. If the pressures were any 
less strong, however, they would make an active as well as a mental dichotomy 
between Indian and non-Indian things and events. Thus P. does not object to 
wearing Indian costume—‘ After all, I can’t hide the fact that I am an Indian,” 
—but he feels that the elders are too strict when they enforce this regulation all 
the time. Since going to the Catholic church is not Indian, he believes it should 
be permitted to dress in American costume. On another occasion he expressed 
resentment at the objection of the governor and officers to his wearing the army 
uniform when he and two brothers went to put poppies in the cemetery, in 
honor cf two soldiers who died on the Bataan death march. 

B. also spoke in favor of allowing some modern things like dancing parties 
with the use of a phonograph. ‘‘When the time comes we will follow the Indian 
way [that is, remain faithful to the traditional ceremonies and religion], but we 
want to have new entertainment like we learned in the army.” Some of the 
older men, it seems, even tried to interfere with the playing of modern games, 
like basketball in the school, or pool in town. However, B. did not favor the 
idea of introducing electric lights, and was sure there would never be any. “It 
doesn’t look right for electric lights in adobe buildings like ours—it also goes 
against the religion. In San Juan there are wells and electric lights, but they 
just don’t look right; and they aren’t in keeping with the Indian way. It looks 
more like a Mexican town.” 

The fact remains that pressures are still very strong, and the integrity 
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of the collectivistic pattern continues to prevail. One other observation is 
especially pertinent to this discussion. Five informants, whom the writer 
came to know well, and fourteen others interviewed on more than one occa- 
sion—all veterans—expressed some mode of discontent at the conservatism of 
the elders. One of them summed up this common sentiment with the statement 
that, “The younger veterans will have to make changes. You will see a lot of 
changes in the next five or six years.”’ Yet, with all the irritation felt by this 
group at the rules laid down by the Council and officers, and despite their open 
dislike for the governor then in power, the veterans (and other youths) lack 
the leadership to present their demands effectively. Indeed, this quality among 
the young is directly and indirectly discouraged in the major educative agen- 
cies: the family, the kiva, and the government. As a consequence they react to 
the mounting frustrations in one of four ways: they talk about them and thus 
release aggression verbally; they get drunk; they leave the pueblo for varying 
lengths of time; or they indulge in peyote activities. The very person who so 
strongly advocated and predicted profound changes within the next few years 
has been away from the pueblo almost nine-tenths of the time since his army 
discharge. He has worked primarily in northern California as a longshoreman at 
the shipyards in Napa and as a tractor operator on a large fruit ranch. More- 
over, judging from the records of the local police court, during the months of 
June and July, the incidence of drunkenness has reached rather alarming pro- 
portions from 1945 to 1947. The peyote cult, as Lasswell and Parsons point out, 
is also a mechanism of escape, gradually softening the harshness of collectivistic 
impulses in a culture increasingly engulfed by individualistic patterns. At this 
point the process of change is slow, and the communaf pattern continues to be 
dominant. Rumblings and latent energies for revolt are scattered and lack 
direction, although mounting tensions may have sudden far-reaching conse- 
quences. 

The Taos elite continue to recruit themselves and sustain their power by 
successful manipulation of emotionally strongly charged symbols. Foremost 
among these is the attitude toward land and property. They elders may incur 
hostility for arbitrary decisions concerning entertainment, wearing the hair in 
braids, and other lesser symbols, but they do secure loyalty by convincing 
others that the benefits of untaxed land and houses go hand-in-hand with re- 
tention of the status quo. The fact that with the loss of his land goes the loss of 
ceremonialism and his identity as an Indian is well known to every member of 
the Pueblo. In view of the ecological factors already alluded to, the one thing 
more than any other in their own power that has made the old controls effec- 
tive is the continued compact village life, with its intimate and intensive daily 
contacts among its dwellers. Should they begin to scatter and the pueblo be- 
come only a ceremonial center, we should expect a more rapid dissolution of 
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‘ is the old way similar to that described by White for Santa Ana.*" 
iter Given the cor-pactness of living at Taos, another factor that tends to main- 
ca- tain conservatism with respect to patterns of leadership and authority is the 
1 of close interrelationship between the institutions of family, government, and 
ent religion. There is considerable evidence to support the hypothesis that the 
t of dominant form of interaction in any one of the primary institutions, particu- 
this larly the familial, religious, and politico-economic ones, tends to be generalized 
pen through the others. A comparative study of isolation and culture change in 
ack three Spanish speaking villages of New Mexico summarizes findings on this 
ong point as follows: 
oi Certain configurations of institutions stand out as presenting closer interrelationships 
¢ to than others. In all three of the villages it is apparent that there is a close interdepend- 
hus ence among the familial institutions, church traditions, and patron-peon ideologies and 
ing attitudes. Any alteration in one of these departments of group life brings equally 
9 SO significant changes in the other two.” 
nt The structural features of these societies strike a partial parallel to those of 
yee Taos, and are therefore instructive for our purposes. Thus: 
ore- The traditional family of the Spanish speaking people is a miniature patron-peon 
s of pattern, with the [elders] occupying much the same place as is held by the patron 
pro- in secondary group relationships, and all others cast in the roles of peones. The parallel 
out, carries over to the church organization as these people know it, for in that organization 
stic the padre is the spiritual patron with the same general responsibilities and reciprocal 
this duties toward his flock as the patron has toward his peones.™ 
0 be If we substitute the government officials and Council at Taos for the patron 
lack group, much the same patterns of dominance and submission prevail: old over 
nse- young, males over females, and guardians of sacerdotal knowledge over novi- 
tiates or those with little training. Few direct inroads have been made in this 
r by institutional configuration, and the authoritative ideology which it supports 
nost continues to educate the young in those habits of nonassertiveness so charac- 
recur teristic of the pueblo world view. The growing number of statements indicative 
ir in of a competitive and pugnacious spirit we can attribute largely to two inter- 
cing related conditions: increasing opportunities of the young for frequent and close 
| re- contacts with an alien culture (including World War II experiences), and new 
ss of subsistence requirements dictated by demographic processes outlined earlier 
r of in this paper. So far, however, no organized factions have developed.™ Pres- 
hing 
ffec- % White, 1942, p. 79. ® Walter, 1938, p. 260. % Tbid., p. 261. 
jaily % Improvement of agricultural methods could check the assumption of dominant American 
 be- patterns, even though the latter should prevail in the long run. In this regard it is of interest to 
note the development of a 4-H club at Taos, said to be the best in the county. The club was started 
n of by the principal of the day school in the fall of 1942, and constitutes the one tangible development 
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sures now operating may well crystallize into cleavages along the familiar lines 
of progressives (those in favor of more modern ways) and conservatives. At 
present those who are discontented are ambiguous about their own aspirations 
and goals. Security still reigns in the status quo, and the remarks directed to 
Santo Domingo by White in 1935 might still be made of Taos today: 


Long ago [Santo Domingo] took its stand against white man’s culture and so effective 
have its organization and discipline been that the social body is still not only whole, 
but possessed of considerable vigor. 

This is not to say that there are not people in Santa Domingo who would like to 
adopt more of the American culture. There are undoubtedly many. But so far they have 
not dared even to become articulate. So far as the pueblo organization is concerned, 
of course, the odds are against them. The people in power, the priests, officers, medicine- 
men, etc., are all strongly opposed to giving up their old ways. Moreover, they are well 
organized and control public opinion. They ave in a position, now at least, to annihilate 
any opposition that might come from the unorganized pro-American (in feeling) In- 
dians. On the other hand, the trend of the times is against the old timers. Incessantly 
and inexorably the culture of the white man gnaws at the extremities of the Domingo 
social body, and occasionally threatens its vitals. Eventually Domingo will succumb, 
and the old timers will go the way of all Indians.® 


Recently a group known as the Peoples Committee has been organized 
under the leadership of two deviant (but well regarded) Tacs men, one of 
whom—the primary spokesman—is literate and very articulate. In the clashes 
which this group has had with the ruling oligarchy, its leaders have repeatedly 
stressed their demands only for more equitable representation in government 
without disturbing the existing religious system. They hold up the symbols 
of the American constitution, such as freedom of assembly, of speech, and of 
the press. They invoke change in the name of “‘progress,” request better count- 
ing for pueblo monies, a Veterans’ program, and better land use and range 
management. By means of political and social power they wish also to make 
accessible to themselves the enlargement of economic opportunities and of 
material comforts. With these aims we can sympathize, because we share 
these values. There is little doubt, however, that the fear on the part of the 


in the way of improving agricultural practices in the pueblo. In 1947 its membership numbered 49, 
including youths ten years of age and over. The projects for which each child is responsible aim at 
improving animal breeds through the use of proper rations and selective breeding, and at increas- 
ing crop diversity. By example they have begun to stimulate the parents, who in some cases follow 
the same practices. 4-H documents and leaders stress the symbols of self-reliance, ambition, and 
aggressiveness together with training in co-operative action. Hence, like the Peyote cult, club work 
offers an opportunity for permissible autistic behavior in a group context. Inasmuch as it incul- 
cates the child with the goal value of individualism just before or at the onset of puberty, it also 
creates certain conflicts with training in a major source of indoctrination in the central pueblo 
theme. 


% White, 1935, p. 22. 
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" Council, of the encroachment of these symbols in other spheres, is well founded, 
t in that the more time spent on acquisition of material comforts, establishing 
s businesses, etc., the less time will be available for kiva training or participa- 
o | tion in ceremonial. The ramifications of the proposed changes would obviously 


have even more far-reaching consequences, for they entail the displacement 
of one species of human interaction—autocracy and limited respect—by 
another, namely the sharing of power and respect. 

The major concern at the moment, however, is with the character of the 


™ new faction and its chances for success. Its very appearance is something new 
re at Taos. To assess its effectiveness, however, we should have to know a good 
1, deal more about such things as its composition, and the extent to which sup- 
e- port is asked for and received from forces outside the pueblo. If no headway 
ll can be made against the adamant refusal of the governing officers to accept a 
re representative of the group in Council meetings, does the Committee have 
a sufficient cohesion and strength of purpose to break away? It is very doubtful 
y if the members are of a frame of mind to do so at the present, in view of other 


factors we have considered in this paper. At any rate it would be highly desir- 
able, controlling significant variables, to undertake a comparative study of 
emergent factionalism at Taos with factionalism at other pueblos where it 
d has occurred. 
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SOME NOTES ON BONTOK SOCIAL ORGANIZATION, 
NORTHERN PHILIPPINES 


By ®ELIX M. KEESING 


INCE the publication of Jenks’ definitive monograph on the “Bontoc 

Igorot,” or Bontok,! this Philippine mountain people has provided some- 
thing of a classic case in ethnographic description. Notable features of Bontok 
culture, frequently <ited from Jenks by subsequent writers, include their ter- 
raced rice cultivation; feuding and headhunting usages; the division of their 
settlements into “‘politically independent” sections or wards (alo) with their 
characteristic ceremonial stone platforms and “men’s houses”; and the “girls’ 
houses” (olag) in which “‘trial marriages’’are consummated. 

In 1932-33 the writer and his wife made Bontok their main headquarters 
for an eight months’ study of acculturation and administration in Mountain 
Province.” At this time a careful examination was made of the extant literature, 
including the Beyer collections in Manila, and various unpublished materials 
at the administrative headquarters of Mountain Province at Bontoc.* This 
pre-existing information was made the basis for further observation and in- 
quiry. The original draft of this paper, presented at one of Malinowski’s 
seminars in London during 1934, was subsequently made available in type- 
script along with certain other ethnographic materials on adjacent mountain 
peoples to scholars interested in Philippine ethnology. But publication was 
withheld to await fuller data from later studies being made in the area by the 
late Dr. R. F. Barton. The latter’s posthumous manuscripts still appear to 
leave a valid place for this paper, so at the request of several Philippine schol- 
ars it has been revised for publication. Not least of all, it may serve as a re- 
minder to students that Philippine ethnology is a rich yet little worked field.‘ 

The Bontok comprise one of approximately ten ethnic groups into which 
the “Igorot” (mountain peoples) of the Cordillera Central in North Luzon 
have been classified.’ Estimates of the total number in the Bontok group range 


1 Jenks, 1905, based on field work done in 1902-03. 

? Keesing, F. and Keesing, M., 1934. 

5 The Beyer collections comprise a large series of typescript volumes assembled over some 
years by Dr. H. Otley Beyer at the University of the Philippines, and include translations of 
Spanish sources and early American official field reports. The Bontok volumes are titled, “The 
History and Ethnography of the Bontok People.” Notable among the materials at the Mountain 
Province headquarters were a series of typed manuscripts on Bontok customs by an educated 
Bontok in the official service, Mr. A. Faculo, who also acted as one of the writer’s principzl inform- 
ants. For other available sources see the bibliography. 

* Before his recent death Dr. Barton looked over the original manuscript, and several of his 
comments are incorporated as footnotes. 

5 Cf. Beyer, 1917, 1921; Kroeber, 1919a; Cole, 1922, 1945; Eggan, 1941; Keesing and Keesing, 
1934; Krieger, 1942. 
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from about 30,000 to 40,000.° They live in 32 villages scattered over wild 
steep country where the headwaters of the Chico river bisect this great moun- 
tain mass. Here, at about the three to five thousand foot level, the malarial 
forests of the lowlands are replaced by scrub and grass, with occasional stands 
of pine and oak. Wherever water for irrigation, and soil and rock for building 
agricultural terraces, can be brought together in sufficient amount, even 
though enormous labor is involved, a settlement is likely to be established. A 
close correlation exists between the size of each village and the flow of water 
which it controls in its ancestral streams. The annual cycle of agricultural 
production, so ably recorded by Jenks, dominates Bontok life: a drama in 
which supernatural forces must conjoin with human activity for successful 
consummation.’ 

The inaccessibility and poverty of this section of the mountain country, 
its sparseness of population, and the warlike character of its peoples, caused 
the Spanish conquerors of the Philippines to leave it practically untouched for 
three centuries. Initiating a more active policy from 1860 on, they exercised a 
precarious control with the aid of garrisons, cutting trails, collecting tribute, 
enforcing peace, and putting down frequent “revolts.”* After 190?,when 
Americans established a special protective type of government for the “non- 
Christian” peoples of Mountain Province, a group of American and Filipino 
administrators were able to develop an equilibrium of relationships among 
Bontok villages and between the Bontok and their neighbors through a series 
of “peace pacts” for which leading elders were made responsible. Headtaking 
became an occasional occurrence only, quickly dealt with by constabulary 
units mainly enlisted locally. Regional and local self-government were fostered, 
and welfare measures advanced. Protestant and Catholic missions also started 
work, 

After Jenks’ time, therefore, marked acculturation took place. Neverthe- 
less the Bontok continued their earlier reputation of being the most conserva- 
tive of all the mountain peoples. Changes were mainly voluntary and highly 
selective, and as of 1932-33, at least, the basic features of Bontok culture 
appeared little disturbed.* Among the most obvious readjustments have been 


® As of 1932, administrative records of population by Municipal Districts gave a total of close 
to 30,000; over-all numbers at that time appeared to be about stationary. Subsequent statistics 
of the 1939 census, only available to the writer in general totals by Municipal Districts, appear to 
indicate that certain predominantly Bontok areas are increasing in population somewhat, others 
decreasing, e.g., Barlig:—1932, 1,942; 1939, 1,827. Natonin:—1932, 4,648; 1939, 5,999. Sadanga: 
—1932, 3,224; 1939, 2,933. Sagada:—1932, 6,617; 1939, 7,851. 

7 Jenks, especially pp. 81-166. For an analysis of demographic and ecological factors relating 
to this type of economy, see Keesing, 1938. 

8 Jenks, pp. 35-39; Blair and Robertson, 1903-1909, index volume, “Bontoc”; Gaerlan, no 
date; Beyer collection documents. 

® Kane, 1933; Keesing and Keesing, 1934; Eggan, 1941; Beyer collection documents. 
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the quiescence of feuding and headtaking, a widened range of mobility now 
that travel is reasonably safe, increased trading, new opportunities for earning 
money, especially in government services and in the Benguet gold mines to 
the south, education of increasing numbers of children in schools, and conver- 
sion to Christianity of some of the people, especially in the more accessible 
settlements. 

The settlements counted as of Bontok ethnic type show a sufficient cul- 
tural uniformity to mark them off as distinctive. Yet there is a considerable 
diversity in subregional and local custom and dialect not yet well documented, 
and a shading off of the most marginal groups into neighboring ethnic areas. 
Cultural uniformity is most immediately visible in their styles of house struc- 
ture and of clothing (e.g., the small basketlike hat worn by men). Among 
many other characteristic culture elements is a body of rather uniform tra- 
dition, including myths such as that of common descent from a brother and 
sister who survived a flood on local mountain tops, and also a cycle of events 
relating to an outstanding culture-hero, Lumawig, through whom Bontok 
culture was first given to man.!° Long-standing trade relationships also existed 
among villages, with the exchange of metals, clay pots, salt, and grave cloths. 
Some intermarriage has taken place between villages, especially among aristo- 
cratic families, and this has been increasing under modern conditions of peace. 
Certain mutual rules also appear to have been observed even for the conduct 
of war and headhunting. 

Such cultural uniformities and interrelationships, however, did not involve 
any strong sense of common identity or intervillage co-operation. Even neigh- 
boring villages feuded and fought when it was considered expedient, and the 
association of headtaking with prestige status, with agricultural rituals, and 
with recreation, formerly made the headhunting expedition an essential ac- 
tivity. Even today relatively few individuals, other than perhaps the small 
number who have had more advanced schooling, would refer to themselves as 
“Bontoks.”" People identify themselves by the names of their own villages, 
and such local settlements remain the effective units of organization. 

Bontok villages are sometimes spoken of in the literature as “‘towns”’ or 
pueblos. The Bontok language itself appears to have no generic word for such 
a community unit, so that the people have adopted the term ili from Iloko 
speech, that is, the language of the coastal Ilocano which has long since become 
the lingua franca of the mountain region. As suggested by the demographic 
data given above, the average number of people to a Bontok village appears 


10 Beyer, 1912; Moss, 1934. 

4 “Bontok” is really the name of the particular village in which the Spaniards established 
their administrative headquarters in the area. In turn it became applied politically and geograph- 
ically to the local district (subject to a number of subsequent boundary changes), and also in an 
anthropological sense to all people of this ethnic type whether inside the district or not. 
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to be somewhat under a thousand. As of 1933, however, there was a range of 
variation from over 2,000 in the capital, Bontoc, not including a considerable 
immigrant fringe, to perhaps 300 in small villages high up in poor country. 

The village sites have undoubtedly been occupied for centuries, as shown 
by the extensive group of step-like terraces which surround each. The names 
of a number of them appear in the records of the first Spanish explorers. Every 
topographic feature has ancestral associations, while all types of land have their 
precise definitions of ownership and use. No one lives outside the village, and 
no system of scattered farming is possible short of a revolution in social organi- 
zation and belief, of which there are scanty signs.” 

Each village is zoned into a number of units which are referred to in the 
literature by such names as “sections,” “wards,” or “precincts.” Out of an 
elaborate terminology connected with such a unit, the most comprehensive 
Bontok name for it is ato, a term made familiar through Jenks’ work.” The 
number of ato sections varies from community to community, and in villages 
actually analyzed with local informants a range showed from as few as six to 
as many as eighteen." 

Each ato has a permanent name and its boundaries are clearly defined 
geographically and historically—though to the eye of the stranger there may 
be little if any indication as to its limits since the thatched dwellings, stone 
house platforms, granaries, pigpens, and other structures, including low stone 
dividing walls and walks, appear to be continuous over the hillside. The cere- 
monial center of an a/o is a stone platform of varying shape, having a paved 


12 The only exception of a kind is at Bontoc, the capital, where beside the Bontok village a 
non-Bontok settlement has grown up as the government and trading center: the poblacion as it is 
called. A number of Bontok families now live in and around the margins of this settlement instead 
of in the village. These comprise some of those employed as officials, migrants from other Bontok 
villages who have settled more or less permanently at Bontoc, and Christian families who have pre- 
ferred to move out of the village to live near the missions and make more or less of a break with 
Bontok usages; in the village itself they would be subject to considerable ostracism. Bontoc village 
was burnt during the “‘liberation” in 1945, but has subsequently been rebuilt. 

13 See especially Seidenadel, p. 289; Faculo, “Bontoc Subdivisions.” In some villages the term 
ato is replaced by chapay (or dapay, “d” and “ch” being phonetic variants in Bontok), though this 
term is usually applied with greater frequency to the paved floor of the stone platform which is its 
ceremonial center. Jenks had the impression tivit division of villages into such units was unique 
to the Bontok region and looked to the Southeast Asian mainland for the nearest parallels. But 
subsequent investigation has revealed it not only among the Bontok, but also among the Lepanto 
(northern Kankanai) and Amburayan further west. The writer, tracing by visits among the latter 
groups or through informants, the geographic distribution of this general type of village organiza- 
tion, found that it penetrated into the mountains from the west somewhat like a great wedge, 
with the Bontok at the inner point, and among the Amburayan on the coast side from San Emilio 
in the north to San Gabriel in the south. See also Eggan, 1941; Cole, 1945. 

M4 Bontoc, the largest village, which in Jenks’ time had seventeen aéo sections, has bad an 
eighteenth added subsequently at Kaluktit, an area adjoining both Bontoc village and the non- 
Bontok poblacion. 
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top ringed with large stones for sitting or leaning, a fireplace, one or more 
carved or pointed posts for displaying heads of slain enemies, and a low rec- 
tangular hut at the back end. This platform and the hut provide a formal and 
informal “clubhouse” for the males of the households attached to the alo 
section; it is ordinarily taboo to females, other than very young children 
in their fathers’ care who sometimes may be there. The older men assemble 
there in “council” (intugtukan) to deliberate on matters of justice, politics 
and other aio concerns. Formerly ceremonies of war and headhunting were 
consummated at this center, and it was and may still be the repository of 
skulls; at the time of the writer’s visit the a/o was still thought of as dominantly 
connected with this type of activity. Rituals including animal sacrifices ap- 
propriate to the afo are conducted upon the platform, often accompanied by 
dancing in a space adjacent to it. At night the stones, often mat covered, to- 
gether with wooden planks in the hut, are a sleeping place for unmarried boys 
and youths, and for divorced or widowed men of the households. The ato 
group also forms a unit for particular types of economic activity, especially of 
a ceremonial nature, calling for co-operation among members. Its adherents 
refer to themselves as sinpangazto, literally ‘united with (the group) belonging 
to the alo.” 

Asked about the origin of the a/o, several old men immediately referred 
back, as is usual in the discussion of any important Bontok custom, to the cul- 
ture-hero Lumawig. “The origin,” one said in a typical statement, “is that 
Lumawig gave his approval to headhunting, and the ato was established as 
the proper place for carrying it on. It is necessary to have the a/o in order to 
have the proper ceremonies.” Now that headhunting hasbeen stopped, another 
explained, “Instead of the head kanyau (cafiao, i.e., rituals which include 
animal sacrifices) it is the place for ordinary kanyau pleasures.” Informants 
also stressed the importance of the ato for the transmission of Jaw, religion, 
and other customs. A 1931 report of the Deputy Governor of the Sub-Province, 
himself a Bontok, rightly states that “the a/os are not only dormitories, but 
schools in which laws, customs, histories, and traditions are related and con- 
served.” No field worker, however, yet claims to have penetrated the screen 
of Bont 2k conservatism to record in any detail the undoubtedly rich lore of 
particular atos. 

In the village of Bontoc, to which Jenks confined his study almost wholly 
as being the main center of American penetration and control at that time, 
there is an elaboration of the a/o apparently not existing in any other Bontok 
community. Sixteen of its eighteen sections have two platforms and huts each 
instead of one. These either adjoin end to end without a through communica- 
tion or are separate. One is called pabafungan (pabafunan), and corresponds 
in the main to the a/o elsewhere, as being the principal ritual center. The other, 
often smaller, is called fawi, and teads to be used more by the older men as 
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the center for their councils; it is also considered more secular. Elders of 
Bontoc village asserted, when asked, that the duplication was brought by over- 
crowding in this village, which is the most populous Bontok settlement. Jenks 
himself noted (p. 50) that the neighboring village of Samoki directly across 
the Chico river had only one platform to an ato. But it has been usual for sub- 
sequent writers to to assume with him that two platforms are characteristic 
of the Bontok area as a whole. 

“Each ato,” Jenks writes, “is a separate political division. . . . The pueblo 
(village) must be studied entirely through the a/o. It is only an aggregate of 
which the various afo are the units, and all the pueblo life there is due to the 
similarity of interests of the several aio” (pp. 49-50). Here and in other parts 
of his study he gives the impression that the Bontok village is merely a spatial 
association of adjacent but independent a/os. It can be said immediately, an- 
ticipating in part later data, that Jenks’ interpretation appears to be unduly 
limited and artificial. It arises from laying overmuch stress on the ato system 
and on the undoubtedly weak development of super-a/o political institutions, 
and minimizing the existence of other factors, especially the vital ties of kin- 
ship, which criss-cross alo groupings, common ceremonial activities, ideologi- 
cal links, and needs of public safety, which bind the village together into a 
larger whole. Even in the case of political and judicial affairs, though in many 
respects these are handled by the elders in afo councils acting singly or in mu- 
tual consultation, they are also concerns of heads of households and of the 
elders in more extended kin groups which transcend ato lines. Though there has 
been no permanent headman or council heading the village as a whole, at least 
until American times, the villagers co-operate across a/o lines in varied social 
and economic activities. 

The unity of the village is perhaps most clearly seen in an elaborate system 
of community rituals (kanyau) connected variously with the annual cycle of 
agriculture, safety from storms, epidemics or fires in the village, droughts affect- 
ing the water supply, and other matters of common welfare.’* These, organized 


1% Jenks, pp. 50-52. Pabafungan is the name usually applied to the hut only where a single ato 
structure exists. Fawi, in its more general Bontok usage, refers to a small shelter or hut at places in 
the fields, on a trail, or in the mountains, where rituals are consummated. 

16 Jenks, 48; 168, 205-215; Faculo, “Traditional Tengaos”; Beyer collection documents. At 
the time of village rituals no outsider is allowed to enter, and no villager to leave. Hogs killed in 
such community sacrifices often represent “fines” levied on persons for infringing village order. 
In Bontoc village a special seat-like stone structure exists called Lumawig’s “seat” or “stone” at 
which a sacred fire is burnt, along with sacrifices and other offerings, when typhoons hit the area. 
Periodically the sacred places are cleared, and each household of the village is expected to send 
workers. Another example of community-wide ceremonial is a spectacular “rock fight” in which the 
boys and younger men of the village split into two sections and “battle” for hours, using shields 
for protection. This is held normally in August after planting the sweet-potato crop, and is con- 
sidered to make the crop prosper. An attempt by the government authorities to stop it at Bontoc 
met with failure. 
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and conducted by recognized experts or priests who variously hold their 
positions by hereditary right or by nomination according to the nature of the 
activity, involve common religious holidays (/engao), hog sacrifices at sacred 
groves (papaiay) on the outskirts of the village, consultation of omens, and 
other ritual procedures. Above all, the villagers are held together by an elabo- 
rate network of kinship connections and neighborly associations, by the needs 
until recently of common defence, and by the sense of identity so real in a little 
community with a common tradition and the intimacies of daily contact and 
gossip. The identity of the village is expressed in the term sinpangili, ‘the 
united community.” 

Cole, in ar excellent brief summary of Bontok culture, inclines to the idea 
that each ato may have originally been an independent settlement, but that 
the need for defence led to later union into village groupings.'’ This suggests 
itself as a possibility in view of the lack of centralized political institutions in 
such Bontok villages. The scattered hamlet system among the Ifugao, whose 
territory adjoins Bontok to the east, is inevitably brought to mind here.'* 
Yet it is also notable that among the neighboring Lepanto (northern Kanka- 
nai) immediately to the southwest, where the a/o system likewise exists, the 
villages do have an overarching village council of elders and outstanding 
leaders recognized by the community as a whole. Though a suspicion may be 
entertained that it is possibly an adjustment made as a result of Spanish in- 
fluence, this more centralized political system appears to bear the stamp of 
long tradition.'® It could be equally inferred, if this is true, that the Bontok 
system of decentralizing political authority may have been a later modifica- 
tion. The fact that the responsibility for executing war forays and headhunting 
rituals has been focused in Bontok upon the a/o unit rather than being a matter 
of common village activity could be used equally as an argument to support 
either a theory of early voluntary aggregation or of later village decentraliza- 
tion. It can be noted, furthermore, that actual cases are known in Bontok of 
new atos being founded along the margins of existing villages by a hiving-off 
process suggesting the possible origin of afo elaboration from a former more 
unified village system.’ The problem at least merits further study; probably 
both processes have been at work. 

Writers on Bontok also feature as the other characteristic institution the 
olag or girls’ house. Each ato section has usually one or possibly two low huts of 
thatch, mud and stones, often built alongside a pig-pit, to which the girls of 
its constituent households go at night to sleep. A small ato, however, may be 
at times without an olag, so that the girls of its households use one in an adja- 


17 Cole, 1945, p. 142. 

'8 See especially the works of Barton and Beyer on the Ifugao. 
® Keesing, unpublished ms.; Robertson, 1914. 

1% E.g., Jenks, p. 49, also footnote 14 supra. 
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cent ato. In other words it is a usual, but not a permanent and inevitable part 
of the ato organization.”° 

The olag huts are a nightly gathering place, not only for the unmarried 
girls and unattached women, but also for unmarried youths and more occasion- 
ally unattached older men. Boys and young men are likely to go from their alo 
structures in congenial parties, visiting one olag after another, crooning, joking, 
teasing, and engaging in sex play with the girls. Those who have developed 
liaisons may, with full public sanction, sleep with their current partners in 
the hut. Nearly all Bontok marriages are the product of experimental pairing 
in the olag, the test of congeniality usually being that a child is on the way— 
hence the term “trial marriage’ found in the literature. It is necessary, how- 
ever, clearly to distinguish personal sex play and experimentation under these 
conditions from marriage proper, as the latter involves public ceremonies, 
rights and obligations that involve not only the couple, but also their kin 
groups. 

How do these institutions really “function” in the total context of Bontok 
life? What relation do they have to other elements of the culture such as the 
household and wider kinship units already mentioned in passing? Is the ato 
membership based on local contiguity, kinship, or the needs of economic, 
political or other forms of co-operation? What kinship and other considerations 
regulate the contacts of young people in the olag? Such questions as these have 
not been given adequate consideration in writings to date. Within the limits 
of the writer’s own field notes, supplemented by other source materials avail- 
able, the following is a tentative analysis. 

The Bontok household can provide the most useful starting point. Its essen- 
tial nucleus is an “individual family” of husband, wife, and children, almost 
always monogamous.” It has, however, a somewhat elastic membership in 
terms of the different activities centered around the house—sleeping, eating, 
doing chores, conducting rituals, and so on. Unattached older relatives, for 
example, may come for meals, and young men courting the daughters may join 
in household work. Such a house group is called pangafong, literally ‘“(those) 
belonging to the house.” Terms for marriage, too, usually translate as variants 
of “becoming a householder,” e.g. iafongko, “marry,” paafongek, “perform 


20 Jenks, pp. 53-54. The village of Bontoc, at the time of his study, had 17 olags serving 17 
atos, but 4 small atos had no olag and 4 large ones had 2 each. An informant said that “The number 
of olags varies with the number of young girls.” In some villages of the west Bontok area the girls’ 
house is called ebgan (or efgan, “b” and “f”’ being dialectal variants), from ebeg, “bedfellow.”” Among 
the neighboring Lepanto the girls’ house (likewise called ebgan) also exists, but instead of having a 
special hut an empty house or the house of a widow is used. In Ifugao to the east of Bontok, the 
usages of the girls’ agamang are closely comparable: see Barton, 1938. 

21 Aristocrats occasionally have more than one wife, but it is a rarity. Jenks cites an instance 
where such an individual had five wives, but this seems the only known case of more than two (p. 
59). 
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wedding ceremony.” An ato section will have from about ten to fifty such 
households within its boundaries. 

The better class of Bontok house (faoy) is a substantial pyramidal structure 
on piles, described by Cole as like a “‘sharply pointed haystack.” The ground 
space beneath has sections for husking rice, cooking, and storage. There is also 
a box-like compartment (amgan) in which the husband and wife sleep, together 
with very young children.” Under the eaves, the house has a second story room 
more or less walled in, and a loft used as a storehouse for palay (rice on the 
stalk), and other goods. A far less pretentious structure (katufong), rectangular 
shaped and on the ground, is used by very poor families and sometimes by 
widows. A feature of a marriage settlement is nearly always the provision of a 
house by one or other of the relationship groups concerned, customarily the 
bridegroom’s kinsmen in accordance with a dominant principle of patrilocal 
ato residence. The building of a new house consumes much time, labor and 
wealth, and its erection is an affair in which many kinsmen and neighbors take 
part, not to mention ancestral and other spirits which are ritually invoked. 
At particular times in the yearly cycle of activities, and on special occasions 
such as births, marriages, cases of sickness, and deaths, it becomes a gathering 
place for appropriate groupings of kinsmen and friends. 

During much of the day, the house may be deserted. The men and boys, 
if not away from the village, are usually at the ato platforms. The women and 
girls are likely to be in the fields, often leaving the young children to the care 
of their somewhat older siblings, to the fathers if they are handy, or to old 
men and women of the kin group. Females who remain at home because of 
taboos, childbirth, or to rest from the exacting agricyltural tasks gather to 
work or gossip under their own house eaves or those of relatives and friends. 
For the two daily meals, or at least for the evening meal, the whole household 
normally assembles. Perhaps the family pigs should receive mention, too, for 
in their well constructed stone pits near the house they are in a real sense mem- 
bers of the group; fed by the girls with leafage gathered after much hard climb- 
ing, eating up all the household rubbish including human excreta, providing 
in turn fertilizer for the fields, and coming at last to a distinguished end in the 
course of some all-important ritual sacrifice and feast. When darkness falls 
over the village, the stone pathways that traverse it are alight with moving 
pine torches as old people, boys and girls go from the households to their 
sleeping places, and amorous youths commence their visiting. Behind them are 
left the husband, wife and very young children who will crawl into the sleep- 


* Children usually leave the parents’ sleeping box at about two years old. They may go di- 
rectly to sleep in the aéo or olag, especially if elder siblings are available to keep an eye on them. 
Otherwise they may sleep for a period on a bench in the dwelling or stay with some older widowed 
relative. By about the age of six, however, all children will be sleeping regularly at the afo or 
olag. Jenks gives a full account of house structures, with excellent illustrations (pp. 56-59). 
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ing box, stoke up the embers of a fire within, and shut tight the door to keep 
out the chill mountain air and its wandering ghosts. 

Such a household is the main unit for everyday economic, social and re- 
ligious life. As part of a Bontok marriage, a series of consultations take place 
between the kin groups involved, as a result of which the couple receive 
agricultural land and other property to be held in common so long as they 
remain together. Unmarried persons rarely own important property of their 
own, so that such arrangements exercise a strong stabilizing force upon the 
household life. In case of divorce, which can take place by mutual consent or 
by pressure brought to bear by one or the other set of relatives—the usual 
cause being infertility or the repeated death of children—there are elaborate 
legal prescriptions as to the disposal of such common property. Both husband 
and wife may also accumulate property separately in their own names through 
inheritance, gift, manufacture, or in other ways. A woman’s rights, and back 
of them the related rights of her kin group, are meticulously observed.™ 

What is the working relation of the household unit, as pictured here, to the 
alo unit? Normally the households which lie spatially within the ato boundaries 
provide its membership as a social, political and ceremonial grouping. Since 
ato affiliation is based typically on a patrilineal principle, and marriage on the 
patrilocal principle as noted above, males ordinarily adhere throughout life 
to the a/o sections of their fathers’ lines. Informants, in speaking of this, usually 
expressed it by reference to the grandparent generation: “I keep on in the ato 
of my (paternal) grandfather.” 

As with so much of Bontok usage, however, individuals are not compelled 
to adhere strictly to the norm, but have latitude to make personal choices. 
Cases occur where men live within an a/o section other than that of their male 
ancestors, as where a newly married youth may stay for a time with his wife’s 
people, or even transfer his allegiance to that ato group because of circum- 
stances involved in the marriage settlement, or because of quarrels or personal 
tastes. A decision to shift is particularly likely to occur at marriage where 
the wife’s relatives are of higher status or possess more rice lands. Again, in 
cases where a new a/o has been founded near the village those initiating such a 
move have drawn in various kinsmen and perhaps friends. Jenks says in his 
study that the ato “formally releases and adopts men who change their resi- 
dence from one to another,” and refers to a ceremonial feast to mark such adop- 
tion. Informants stated that this would be a minor ritual only, though a small 
animal sacrifice would be in order.* Primarily, it was stated, a man signifies 


% For a fuller analysis of property rights see especially Jenks, pp. 134-136, 157-165. 

* Barton, in a note made here, pointed out that in Sagada, where he made an intensive study, 
such a minor animal sacrifice is the rule, “usually of a hen, or perhaps some dried meat given.” 
Sagada is a village on the southwest fringe of the Bontok area adjoining Lepanto. It is usually 
classed as dominantly of Bontok ethnic type, but Barton considers it to be of “mixed” Bontok and 
northern Kankanai (Lepanto) culture. 
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his change of allegiance by his “‘public words,” together with his absence from 
the rituals and enterprises of his former a/o and his presence at those of the 
new ato. 

Allowing for these exceptions, the extent of which could not be ascertained 
precisely, ancestral tradition and public opinion nevertheless operate strongly 
to keep a man in the a/o of his male progenitors. The boys growing up within 
each alo group become steeped in its special lore, and develop rights and duties 
in relation to it. A term pangatona, “ato comrades,” expresses the warm rela- 
tion especially between age mates in the group. To leave one’s ato, or to be ab- 
sent unnecessarily from its ceremonial activities, would mean risking not only 
the weakening of important social ties, but also incurring the displeasure of the 
ancestors and of family and a/o spirits. An older man would rarely if ever shift 
to a new alo. Even if a young man moves, as through circumstances connected 
with his marriage, it is said that his sons tend to return to the a/o of their grand- 
father. 

The ato may therefore be visualized as comprising, in ideal terms, both 
a territorial and a social unit made up of a set of patrilineal and patrilocal 
households. It provides the main focus for political organization, and also 
involves important religious, ceremonial, economic, and other ties. Until the 
last two generations, it has been notably associated with war and headhunting 
activities. 

The steps that lead to marriage and the formation of the household bring 
into focus customary relationships between the sexes, including the role of the 
olag or girls’ house. Principles of sexual segregation operate strongly in Bontok 
public behavior, and boys and girls tend to work and play apart from each 
other from their earliest years. Siblings of opposite sex meet within the home 
during the day, yet restraints are fostered that from the age of perhaps nine 
or ten become a definite rule of avoidance.” This “brother-sister taboo” ex- 
tends equally to step-children and adopted children. There are also restraints 
in conversation and in other behavior regarding sex matters between all males 
and females who are close relatives. 


Young people of opposite sex have two main opportunities for getting to- 


* In the same way a Bontok man does not readily migrate from his home community. As an 
informant put it: “The spirits of ancestors won’t know their way to the new ato fires, and so may 
be angry (hence causing sickness, bad luck, or other trouble.)” Barton again notes here that, in 
Sagada, rituals reiterate the phrase: “Stabilize us in our houses and our sleeping places,” i.e., in 
the groups. 

* The writer was told by Dr. Hilary Clapp, medical officer at the Bontoc hospital in 1933, 
and a Bontok, of the consternation caused when, after some fifteen years in the United States, he 
returned to his home village of Bontoc and, meeting his sister, greeted her affectionately. Dr. 
Clapp, called as a child Pitapit, was adopted from a poor family by an Episcopal missionary, the 
Reverend Walter C. Clapp. After being brought up in the United States, and completing his 
medical degree, he returned to practice among his people; he has exercised great influence there. 
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gether: on ceremonial occasions, many of which include dancing, and in the 
olag or girls’ house. Even in the dance formations, however, the sexes charac- 
teristically line up apart. The olag affords the principal place where informal 
and intimate associations between unmarried and unattached persons of 
opposite sex can occur. The boys, as has been noted, visit the olag huts, and as 
sexual maturity is reached by boys and girls their casual sex play tends to give 
place to more serious and permanent liaisons. In the adolescent years, the 
young people are likely to make olag sexual adventures their principal preoc- 
cupation.2? Older unattached men may also visit the olags, but married men 
rarely do so; an elderly Don Juan would be considered rather ridiculous, as a 
man is expected to have had his playboy days in youth. 

Because the girls belonging to the households of each alo normally spend 
their nights in the olag of that ato, the boys of those households are likely to 
have sisters, first cousins, or other close female relatives there. The rules of 
avoidance referred to above tend, therefore, to force boys to go to other alo 
units for their sexual contacts, either in their own village or nowadays even in 
other villages. If one desires to bring in the word, this operates to provide a 
kind of informal ato “exogamy.” On the other hand, there is no explicit pro- 
hibition of sex contacts or of marriage between members of any alo group as 
such, other than as regards close relatives.** Especially in larger ato groups, 
liaisons seem not infrequent, and these would be facilitated in the rare cases 
where an afo has more than one olag. Again, if a boy and girl in the same ato 
are eager to effect a liaison their fellows may help them, either by close female 
relatives shifting out temporarily to another olag, or else by the girl making 
such a shift. The pattern can be described as an avoidance of close relatives, 
which often extends on account of olag customs to cover approximately the 
immediate ato of the youth or man, and in a similar way to other alo groups 
where there are close female relatives in the olag. 

The norm of youthful conduct could be stated thus. A boy cannot enter 
an oleg in which there are immediate relatives such as his sister or step-sister. 
He either stays behind in the olag to which his amorous party has just been, 
or passes ahead to the one next on the visiting list. Should he have a somewhat 
less close female relative, such as a first cousin, aunt, or niece, he may enter, 
but should “hold back” instead of joining in the fun. Such rules are the mcre 
effective in that boys and girls rarely have opportunities for close association 
outside the olag, and public opinion frowns on sex intimacies elsewhere. Sex 
experiences are so much a matter of mutual interest and co-opeiation among 


27 The usages and atmosphere of the Bontok olag appear to be closely comparable with those 
of the girls’ agamang hut among the Ifugao, as intimately revealed in three autobiographies col- 
lected and published with comments by Barton, 1938. See also Jenks, pp. 66-68. 

28 Jenks (p. 68) gives a table of Bontok marriages forbidden a man thus: mother or step- 
mother or their sisters, daughter, step-daughter, adopted daughter, sister, brother’s widow, and 
first cousins by blood and adoption. 
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the boys’ and girls’ groups, that the deviant would meet with ridicule if not 
ostracism. 

Bontok marriage has two facets. The first is that of choice and compati- 
bility. The great majority of first unions take place within approximately the 
same age-groups as the result of olag romances and experimentation, regulated 
by the above rules. Subsequent marriages, which are not infrequent because 
of the death of one of the partners or else of divorce, often cross age lines, 
especially through older men taking unmarried girls as wives. Genuine attach- 
ments often come from olag alliances, but the most frequent test of compati- 
bility is that a child is forthcoming. A girl is therefore approved only if she 
has one lover at a time, ensuring, as the Bontok say, that paternity can be 
recognized. 

The other facet to marriage is where the kin groups concerned, together 
with the ancestors and supernatural forces, have their say. This takes the form 
of a complex set of observances, varying with the class status and seniority 
of the parties, and including performance of symbolic services towards the pro- 
spective parents-in-law, consultations within and between the relatives, the 
reading of omens through animal sacrifices and other means, successfully main- 
taining a sacred fire during a ritual period and in other ways getting the 
sanction of the unseen world, and finally the passing of property by the two 
groups to the couple.*® Should the marriage be cancelled through family dis- 
approval or bad auguries, an appropriate settlement is made. A pregnant girl 
may be given a rice field in trust for her expected child, or else some carabao 
(water buffalo). Neither she nor the child would suffer any social stigma. Pos- 
sibly because women have to work under such trying environmental conditions 
as in the wet rice fields, and also because there is high infant mortality, children 
are all too few; the infant would therefore be readily adopted into the kin 
group of its mother, while the girl would perhaps even be the more sought 
after for having proved her fertility. 

A consummated marriage links the two households concerned and the kin 
groups back of them with a series of mutual and reciprocal associations, privi- 
leges and responsibilities. These are especially elaborate where they involve 
persons and kin groups of the aristocratic class. Parents-in-law play a role of 
great importance, receiving every respect and in turn standing by to assist in 
all difficulties. Again, a husband and wife have relations of propriety and re- 
spect towards their brothers- and sisters-in-law, especially the eldest ones. The 
wife’s kin keep an eye on the husband to see that his wife and children are well 
treated, and vice versa. 

A marriage has at first a somewhat tentative character, and the relation- 
ships created between “in-laws” are correspondingly tentative. Subsequent 


*® Faculo, “Marriage Cetemonies”; Nathorst, C. E. “Marriage and Burial Ceremonies . . . 
of the Bontoks,” Beyer collection, vol. IV, paper 14; Jenks, p. 69. 
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participation in ceremonial and other activities, and above all the arrival of 
children on the scene, “build up” the marriage and cement affinal ties. In re- 
lation to the children, the kin groups of the husband and wife become in turn 
conjoined into a single kin group, which will stand back of such children as 
they grow up and in turn are married. Each marriage, especially if fertile, 
thus initiates fresh alignments of kin within the community. Each man, too, 
is the focal point for a network of lineal and affinal relationships extending 
not only within his own afo but also into the a/os of his mother, his parents’ 
sisters, his wife, his parents-in-law, his married sisters, his si: rs-in-law, his 
daughters-in-law, and so on. A woman has corresponding ramifications of kin- 
ship. These linkages as indicated may even extend to other villages, especially 
in modern times and in the case of aristocratic lines. 

This leads to broader consideration of the principles of kinship which oper- 
ate beyond the household grouping. The written and photographic materials 
presented by Jenks show tantalizing glimpses of kin ties at work—groups of 
relatives building a house, mourning and burying the dead, dividing property 
among heirs, conducting feasts and animal sacrifices and so on. But apart 
from a few very general references and a meager list of kinship terms, he fails 
to trace the many ways in which kinship is actively exercised in interpersonal 
relationships pertaining to economic, social, political, ceremonial and other 
activities both within and outside the a/o units.*° 

An individual in such a close-set community constantly sees in the daily 
round persons who stand in various relationships to him, and may speak re- 
spectfully, stop to gossip, pass a joke, share a task, step aside modestly, or 
otherwise actively exercise prescribed or permitted kin behaviors. More for- 
mally, he is likely to take part relatively frequently in gatherings of kinsmen 
at his own house or those of others. As noted earlier, even certain types of po- 
litical and judicial activity may be handled by elders of the kin instead of in the 
ato “councils”; for example, property disputes among relatives or troubles 
between different kin groups. Weddings and funerals are among the many 
other occasions in the social round which bring kinsmen together, and also their 
ramifications such as ceremonies to overcome sterility in a childless couple or 
holding memorial sacrifices for an illustrious ancestor. Again, bad luck or ill- 
ness call for rituals at which relatives come together. Assemblies of kinsmen 
will be organized and directed by the senior elders present in the group. 

The size and membership of such kin gatherings, including the extent to 
which they involve both lineal and affinal relatives, vary with the occasion, 
and generally according to the class status and seniority of the persons upon 
whom the occasion is focused. The Bontok do not have any precise delimitation 
of such larger kinship associations that would justify speaking of an “extended 


% Tt hardly needs to be pointed out, in fairness to Jenks, that studies of kinship were little 
developed at the time of his field work. 
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family”’ system over and above the household. Terms used to refer to kinsmen 
im extenso are very general. The one by which the identity of a group sharing 
common descent is expressed in the large is pangapo, literally “having unity 
with the same elders (ancestors).”” A consanguineal group looked at from the 
viewpoint of youth may be called sinpangapo, i.e., belonging to the parent 
and other ascendant generations; similarly from the viewpoint of age it would 
be sinpanganak, i.e., belonging to the descendant generations.™ 

A detailed analysis of the Bontok kinship structure has never been made. 
Most of its formal terminology is extant in the vocabularies published by 
Jenks, Clapp, Scheerer, and Seidenadel. Usually, however, terms are trans- 
lated with little reference to the social context in which they are used, as for 
example, the marked classificatory character of nearly all terms of reference. 
Kroeber’s important general study of Philippine kinship brings out, however, 
the major features of this as of other ‘““Malayan type” systems, including 
marked bilateral emphasis; the merging of collateral with lineal kin; the use 
of reciprocal terminology; the primary importance of the generation principle; 
the strong classificatory tendency; and the rarity of sex differentiation in 
general terms of reference.” 

Space does not permit full analysis of how these principles work out as 
regards Bontok kinship structure. It may be noted, however, that the termi- 
nology of kinship reference is compounded for the most part from a few basic 
terms by the use of prefixes, suffixes, and descriptive addenda, including ay 
lalaki to indicate “male” and ay fafai to indicate “female.” The following are 
the main terms: grandparent generation and above: apo; grandparent, more 
specifically: ikid; father: ama; other males of parental generation: aliiau; 
mother, ina ;* own sibling: ifad; child generation and “below: anak; spouse: 
asawa; parent-in-law: katukangan; brother-, sister-in-law: kasud. Illustrating 
further the reciprocal character of kinship terminology, the following are 
examples of terms indicating relationships to one another: siblings: agi; 
spouses: sinasawa; “in-laws” generally: aliwid; brothers-in-law: sinkasud; 
brothers-in-law and sisters-in-law: simingel, grandparents and grandchildren: 
sinpanga po. 

The markedly bilateral character of Bontok kinship has already been 
stressed in discussing marriage. Though a selective stress to the patrilineal side 
is discernible, as in the norm of a/o affiliation, in succession among the aristoc- 


%t Anak is a classificatory kinship term more strictly for those one generation below that of the 
speaker. A po is used as a respectful term for elders and those of high rank, and may also be given 
the more specific connotation of kinsmen, living and dead, above the parental generation. 

% Kroeber, 1919b. 

% Tt may be noted that ama, alitau and ina are the only sex-differentiated terms. Females of 
the parent generation (aunt, uncle’s wife, etc.) are inaek, a verbal form of ina, i.e., “to mother,” that 
is, mother equivalents. 
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racy (below), and sometimes in choosing personal names, an individual takes 
status and receives property by way of both parental kin groups. In household 
ceremonies, all ascendant generations on both sides, living and dead, will be 
honored. 

The range of effective kinship appears to be rather elastic. In general, mem- 
ories of specific genealogical data do not appear to go far back,™ perhaps at 
the most for seven or eight generations in the direct male line, and for the 
average person not more than two or three generations beyond the living. Mem- 
bers of aristocratic kin groups appear the more meticulous in this respect 
for the obvious reason to be shown that ancestry is of so much greater im- 
portance to them. Outstanding personalities, too, especially great warrior 
heroes of the past, are immortalized in the lore and story of kin and a/o groups, 
and their lines of descendants may be kept, as Jenks says, “carefully in 
memory” (p. 50). Among the living, kin reckoning tends to be significant in 
close lines only. Usually little importance is attached to collateral ties beyond 
first cousins. Relationships in more distant lines may, however, be remem- 
bered and exercised if they are socially useful; that is, if they involve links 
to important kin groups and outstanding individuals, especially those of aristo- 
cratic status. 

Three additional principles of Bontok social structure, already seen above 
to some extent as importantly at work in defining status, may be discussed 
more systematically here: age and generation, seniority among siblings, and 
rank and class distinctions. 

The Bontok child learns from earliest years to obey those of the generations 
above him within the kin, and to respect older age in general. This principle 
holds throughout life, and as each individual becomes older there is a corre- 
sponding shift from being directed and dictated to by a circle of seniors, to- 
ward having rights and responsibilities as regards an enlarging circle of juniors. 
Correspondingly strong social bonds tend to exist between age-mates, even 
though no formal age-grade system is involved. Within the hierarchy of genera- 
tions are included the remembered dead as well as the living, for Bontok re- 
ligion has as an important element a cult of ancestral spirits (anifo) who are 
supposed to continue living around the village margins. 

A clear distinction is made between siblings according to their order of 
birth. The terms pangolo, “head” or “senior,” yunan, “‘older,”’ anodi (anochi), 
“younger,” and yugian, “the last” are not only conversationally prominent, 
but express a hierarchy of privilege and responsibility. In some respects dis- 
tinctions of generation and primogeniture transcend distinctions of sex, and 
this shows especially where the eldest survivor of a kin group or among sib- 


* Compilation of genealogical data among the Bontok is complicated by a tendency to 
change names, and also by restraints upon an individual mentioning his own name or those of his 
ascendants. 
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lings is a female. Except in the distinctively male functions, as in the ato 
affairs, the eldest women members of a kin group exercise important authority, 
and this is enhanced if a woman is the eldest among siblings in the senior 
line. An examination of the ato “council,” described by Jenks** shows it to 
be essentially a gathering of the male elders from the constituent a/o house- 
holds, deriving their right to a voice in a/o affairs primarily from their age and 
seniority. 

Jenks speaks of such an ato “council” as “thoroughly democratic.” In- 
formants with which the writer discussed this matter and the distribution of 
authority within kin groups, indicated that underlying the outwardly free- 
and-easy discussion of problems a marked difference exists in the extent to 
which participating elders have an effective say. Though “all old people are 
consulted,” an old man “‘must have influence in the community” for his voice 
to count strongly. An unimportant or “poor” person, no matter how old 
“doesn’t have much say.” In earlier times, one of the major ways in which an 
individual became influential was to be an outstanding warrior and taker of 
heads—and, of course, to survive to older age. The other major way, still 
current, is to be a member of what has been called at a number of points an 
aristocracy. 

The existence of a strongly developed rank and class system has been re- 
ported from some of the other mountain peoples. Its presence among the Bon- 
tok, however, has only been hinted at in published materials. Jenks spoke of 
“rich” and “poor” people, and of the subservience of the latter;*#> he also de- 
scribed elaborate ceremonies occurring at the death of one of the “rich” men. 
The vocabularies of Clapp and Seidenadel bring out piecemeal information 
relating to the existence of an elite group, and of dependent peons at the other 
end of the social scale. These distinctions, however, emerge strongly in the 
unpublished writings of Faculo, and the writer found the whole matter of rank 
and class much to the fore in discussions with informants. 

At the top of the social scale in Bontok is a class known as kadangyan (ka- 
changyan), or nowadays sometimes by the general name used in the mountain 
region for such an elite, and of J/oko origin: baknang. The main basis from which 
kadangyan status is derived is hereditary rank, or more strictly descent 
through senior lines within the class; secondarily it is possession of wealth and 
performance of major kanyau (ritual) observances, involving animal sacrifices 
and public feasts. In its narrower sense the term kadangyan is applied to the 
current titleholder or head in the senior family line, whose succession at the 
death of his father has been validated by the required kamyau ceremonies. 
More widely it is extended to cover the household and immediate kin lines, so 
that people speak of the kadangyan as a class. Faculo and others spoke some- 


¥a Jenks, 1905, pp. 32-33. 4b Jbid., pp. 137, 163, etc. 
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what vaguely of three grades of kadangyan status. At the top were those 
counted pangole (“head,” or “first”’”) or “royal” as Faculo translated it, and 
estimated by him at about 10 per cent of the kadangyan group; next came those 
classed as misned (“second”), and comprising about 15 per cent; and finally 
those yugtan (“last”), comprising about 75 per cent It seems more realistic, 
however, to look at differentiations in kadangyan status not in terms of distinct 
subclasses, but rather as expressing degrees to which different households and 
their heads are linked more or less closely to senior kadangvyan lines. 

The individuals and kin groups counting themselves as more or less of 
kadangyan status were estimated by some as perhaps a quarter of the total 
population. Others regarded this figure as too high. Clearly it would require a 
detailed social “census” to make this matter definite, and in any case it would 
undoubtedly vary by villages. Below this group are the main body of the 
villagers who hold lands of their own, a kind of middle or commoner class. 
The households in this group may nevertheless have links through blood and 
marriage with kadangyan lines, which as indicated earlier they ‘ind it useful 
to remember and exercise. Probably few of them would not count themselves 
as of kadangyan derivation in some minor degree. In each generation the de- 
scendants in junior kadangyan lines (i.e., the offspring of younger sons and 
daughters in the senior lines) tend to shift downward into this middle group. 

At the bottom of the social scale are a class of people in a state of peonage, 
because of debts and other obligations to their richer fellows. They own little or 
no rice lands or livestock, and work on a share-cropping or tenancy basis, usu- 
ally in the service of the top kadangyan. The traditional rates of interest and of 
crop division here as in so many other sections of east and south Asia make 
escape from this group, once in it, almost impossible so that the obligations 
tend to carry over indefinitely from generation to generation. The usual name 
for such people is pusi (often translated “poor,” and said to be of Spanish deri- 
vation); another appellation is kokitak (“to be least, last, poorest’’). Just as 
with the kadangyan group, this status interpenetrates with the main middle 
class group by way of blood and marriage ties, and so it is relative to the par- 
ticular kin connections of the individual and household concerned. Links may 
even join between kadangyan and pusi groups through marriages of past or 
present, though this is more rare. 

“The Bontok,” Faculo writes, “feel that wealth, influence, and dignity do 
not count without children to inherit and to care for the parents. Life to them 
is a matter of succession.”” He describes the absorption of the Bontok with 
marriage and death ceremonies, with emphasis upon marked contrasts existing 
between the types for those of high and low class status. ‘Each class,” he 
says, “has its own marriage and burial customs.” These differ to some extent 
in kind as well as in degree, an example being that outstanding kadangyan 
may be buried in special places away from those of lesser status. He, as well 
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as other informants, described additional rituals emphasized in the kadangyan 
class, including ‘“‘wedding anniversary feasts” held every three or four years 
to consolidate their marriages and make them fertile, and mourning cere- 
monies held periodically to honor their dead ancestors. In 1932, just before 
the writer reached the Bontok area, a wedding feast held at Dalican village 
involved the slaughter of 41 carabaos, along with numerous pigs. 

Marriage operates as a major factor shaping the status of individuals 
within this class structure, and fosters counter tendencies of rigidity and mo- 
bility. Every marriage creates some new alignment of status. Each child in turn 
gets an ascribed status according to the position of his father and mother 
and their lines of kin within the class hierarchy. 

At the top, the superior status of the senior kadangyan lines is maintained 
and reinforced through strategic marital alliances. It is quite usual for a ka- 
dangyanto betroth his children even in infancy, especially eldest sons and daugh- 
ters, rather than waiting for olag liaisons to develop. In some cases those of 
the highest level marry within close degrees of relationship to maintain status 
and retain land and other property within their group. They may also marry 
across village lines, especially under modern conditions of peace, so as to link 
together lines of the highest status for mutual advantage. A betrothal arrange- 
ment made for an eldest son or daughter is likely to be insisted on. With younger 
children, however, earlier betrothals may be broken in favor of mates of their 
own choice. Even so, the kadangyan class discriminate against those of their 
members who marry beneath them. This was shown at the time of the writer’s 
visit when an educated young man of high birth married a girl schoolteacher 
equally educated but of low class origin. His kinsmen refused to accept her 
into their circle: “She is just poor,” they said. : 

Correspondingly at the bottom of the scale the tendency is for persons of the 
pusi group to marry among themselves for want of other partners. Granting 
the free-and-easy sex relations of the olag system, youths and girls are well 
aware, both by way of admonitions of kinsmen and their own ambitions to 
have rice fields and other possessions come to them via the marriage settle- 
ment, that the class status of a prospective lover should be taken into account. 
Faculo, recording in his manuscript on marriage customs the specific case of 
an olag attachment between a youth Kala and a girl Udchao, tells how “Kala’s 
parents, satisfied of the prestige, means and standing of Udchao’s parents 
called a man from the neighborhood to act as a message-bearer, (and) sent to 
Udchao’s parents to ask if they would agree to the marriage proposal.” As a 
norm it would appear that unions, to be acceptable to the kin groups concerned, 
should take place within approximately the same class level, especially so in 
the case of eldest sons and daughters. But many exceptions occur, disrupting 
any tendency toward sharp class differentiation. 

As might be expected in such a hard physical environment, aristocracy 
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wgyan has become closely associated with wealth and economic dominance, a tend- 
years ency which furthermore has been stimulated by the increasing penetration of 
cere- the modern commercial economy in recent years. Asked as to the origin of the 
efore kadangyan, informants teferred to stories telling how “in olden times rich 
illage people had a chance to buy the lands of the poor” and so consolidate their 
position. The leading kadangyan usually own the bulk of rice lands and claim 
duals rights over unoccupied lands; they are also likely to have the most hogs, and 
1 mo- perhaps large water buffalo herds. A circle of poorer people are always in debt 
1 turn to them, and hence are partially or wholly their tenants and laborers. Over 
other against this, however, the aristocrats carry responsibilities as financiers, 
storers of food, and organizers of community work. Tradition also demands 
ained of them the giving of elaborate feasts and sacrifices on varied ceremonial 
a ka- occasions, these participated in by a wide circle of the community, and even 
augh- (at least nowadays) by invited guests from other Bontok villages. In this way, 
se of they exercise a function of village leadership which Jenks failed to record. In 
tatus reality they accumulate prestige and, if their services are well performed, 
narry popularity, rather than much permanent wealth other than in land. 
> link At times, individuals of kadangyan rank have become pauperized. This 
ange- does not affect their hereditary standing in any immediate way, though it 
unger would tend to be impaired if prolonged, especially over several generations, 
their as animal sacrifices believed necessary to bulwark social and supernatural 
their status could probably not be performed. In modern times a few poorer people 
‘iter’s have risen to wealth and high position through commercial activities or as 
acher government officials and employees. While this gives them a status in terms 
t her of the new set of values inevitably filtering into the mountains today, and 
perhaps allows them to make strategic marriages, they remain in the eyes of 
of the conservatives—that is, of almost everyone—lowly.® The persistence of the 
nting class system has become a source of personal difficulty among a small group 
- well of educated young people who have come under the influence of democratic 
ns to American ideas, and at the time the writer was in the area there was presage of 
ettle- growing disturbance. Meantime, as in the past, wealth and other personal fac- 
ount. tors have remained subordinate to rank by birth. 
se of The kadangyan households seem to be scattered fairly evenly through the 
ala’s alo sections. Though their houses are not markedly differentiated in construc- 
rents tion from those of others, more elaborate material possessions such as rice 
— % Colonel Dosser, Governor of Mountain Province in 1932-33, from his personal experience, 
Asa remarked to the writer apropos of this: “No matter how wealthy you may become, unless you 
rned, belong to the ‘baknang’ class you’re still a nobody.” One of two Bontok informants, discussing the 
so in matter together, said: “People now may call a man of the poor class who has become rich kaiung 
pting (‘friend,’ ‘relative’), but still he will not be well considered; his only recourse to lift himself is by 
marrving a girl of the kadangyan class.” To the writer, going to Bontok after field work in Poly- 
wacy nesia, the resemblances here as in so many other aspects of social organization between Bontok 


and Polynesia were particularly striking. 
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granaries, a greater number of pig pens, and ceremonial! porcelain jars of high 
value are usually an index to their status. Within afo councils as well as kin 
groupings, the voice of the kadangyan tends to carry a dominant weight. This 
is especially so now that the old men having fame as fighters and takers of 
heads are dying off. Such personal exploits gave even low ranking persons an 
important place in the public eye, for war was essentially a man’s career. With 
peace and commerce, however, the prestige and influence of the kadangyan 
tends to be enhanced, the more so as the government has generally used 
people of this class as local officials in the villages. An informant said: “The 
kadangyan now have all the real power.’’** 

Both the ato and the olag systems are also undergoing inevitable changes 
in modern times. The cessation of headhunting, and the transfer of political 
and judicial affairs increasingly to the government officials, have tended to 
thin out the a/o activities considerably. The olag has been a main point of at- 
tack for missions and schools as being “‘immoral.’’ While so far the institutions 
seem visibly little impaired among the Bontok, a study of their working, and 
of the attitudes of numbers of younger people toward them, revealed a trend 
toward disintegration. Already among the neighboring Lepanto, this is well 
under way. In all Lepanto villages one a/o has tended to emerge to importance 
as the center to which officials come, and the others have correspondingly 
lessened in significance, especially as the people become Christianized and 


% Such changes have gone much further in the neighboring Lepanto area which has been 
pacified for decades longer than Bontok. The cacigue system of the Christianized lowlands seems 
to be rooted in a similar hereditary aristocracy; indeed, the field worker can see the transition from 
village kadangyan to cacique actually taking place throughout the mountain region today—see 
Keesing and Keesing, 1934, pp. 198-201. Some index to the relative statais of persons in terms of 
wealth in modern Bontok society is afforded by the local tax rolls, based primarily on the value of 
the annual production of rice from rice lands owned. These, including both kadangyan and newly 
rich, showed the following situation as of the year 1932 for several selected Bontok villages: 


Valuation (pesos) Bontoc Alab  Sacasacan Anabel Mainit Talubin 
9 1 0 1 10 27 
_ Re eee 32 52 9 5 35 25 
33 28 9 7 29 1 
12 12 12 6 3 7 
18 10 3 8 8 
12 8 2 4 7 3 
ee 7 2 4 4 
ere 10 2 5 4 
8 1 2 5 1 
4 1 1 
801-1000 2 1 1 
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their ritual functions thin out. Again in some villages the girls’ house system 
appears practically at an end. 

No attempt has yet been made in the literature relating ty such mountain 
peoples as the Bontok to analyze their cultures from the newer viewpoints 
of “personality” or “character structure.” A number of observers, however, 
have offered broad characterizations, including Bontok officials in their re- 
ports. There is general agreement that the Bontok are the most “aggressive,” 
“pugnacious,” “stubborn,” “proud,” “‘conservative” and “unrepressed” of 
the mountain groups; as one writer put it, where members of other groups 
acting as carriers would stop outside or merely come inside the door, the Bon- 
tok would stride unconcernedly into your bedroom. A Bontok man usually 
looks a person deliberately in the eye, and gives an impression of self-confi- 
dence, even superiority, and of being good-humored and relaxed while yet 
having a very positive attitude to life; women, however, are likely to be more 
shy in the presence of strangers. Even Bontok conservatism has a certain re- 
siliency, the people having adapted their usages freely where new experience 
fitted in with their own values. Of the former headhunting, Jenks writes: 
“(It is) his most-enjoyed and highly prized recreation.” 

Bontok “personality” (“character”) formation offers tempting vistas for 
analysis: the baby usually slung precariously on the hip of mother or older 
sister, or being cared for by father or the elders; the traumatic shift from 
parents and the home sleeping box to the ato or olag; the little disciplined 
childhood mainly among age mates; the kanyau sacrifices to meet all insecuri- 
ties; the steep barren habitat and precarious livelihood. A striking feature here 
is that most of these patterns are shared closely with neighboring ethnic groups, 
especially the Lepanto. Yet the end results are far from the same, as noted in 
the previous paragraph. 

A search for the key to the distinctive aspects of Bontok character is likely 
to lead back in part to Bontok history. The Bontok know well that in the eyes 
of neighbors they have long been feared as the most dangerous and expert 
fighters in the region, always threatening, always likely to be on top, and their 
self-evaluations reflect this knowledge. Again, habitat factors may be involved. 
The Bontok country is in general the steepest and least hospitable zone of the 
mountains, and floods from the Chico river and its tributaries periodically 
wash out sections of the rice terraces, calling for adaptability and toughness 
of fiber as well as the labor of reconstruction. Again, as implied in a report 
written in 1931 by a Bontok official which states: “it is the things learned in 
(the ato and olag) that renders them so hostile to change,” more would have 
to be known specifically of the role of these institutions in conditioning the 
distinctive Bontok character. 

Summarizing this sketch of Bontok social organization, the household is 
seen as the basic economic and social unit, taking form typically out of olag 
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attachments. Households are aligned, normally on patrilineal and patrilocal 
principles, into a/o sections. These are territorial-social groupings having their 
own traditions and varied political, economic, ceremonial and other functions, 
particularly connected formerly with war and headhunting. Avoiding Jenks’ 
unduly ato-centric focus, it can be seen that the households are also linked by 
wider kinship ties, lineal and affinal, which transcend a/o lines, and in which age 
and generation, seniority, and class status are important principles of organi- 
zation. The class system is based particularly on degree of relationship to the 
kadangyan, or hereditary aristocrat, whose position is based on succession and 
inheritance from senior lines, and validated by possession of wealth and by 
ritual activities. Though political and judicial authority tends to center in the 
alo units, the village as a whole has a real identity, fostered by common 
interests and ideology, the extensive network of kinship, and a round of com- 
mon social and religious activities. 
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HUSBANDS AND WIVES IN A MEXICAN VILLAGE: 
A STUDY OF ROLE CONFLICT! 


By OSCAR LEWIS 


CCORDING to the ideal patterns for husband-wife relations in Tepoztlan, 
the husband is viewed as an authoritarian, patriarchal figure who is 
head and master of the household and who enjoys the highest status in the 
family. His prerogatives are to receive the obedience and respect of his wife 
and children, as well as their services. It is the husband who is expected to make 
all important decisions and plans for the entire family. He is responsible for the 
support of the family and for the behavior of each member. The wife is expected 
to be submissive, faithful, devoted and respectful toward her husband. She 
should seek his advice and obtain his permission before undertaking any but 
the most minor activities. A wife should be industrious and frugal and should 
manage to save money no matter how little her husband’s income. A good 
wife should not be critical, curious, or jealous of her husband’s activities out- 
side the home. 

As might be expected, there is considerable discrepancy between this ideal 
pattern and the behavior of the people. Although in most homes there is an 
outward compliance to the ideal, with the wife apparently submissive and 
devoted, there are actually few homes in which the husband truly controls his 
family. Furthermore, most marriages show some conflict ever the question of 
authority and the respective roles of the spouses. The most placid marriages 
are those in which the husband is not too overbearing toward his wife and the 
wife does little to challenge the authority of the husband. On the other hand, 
conflict is most acute in those families in which the husBand is so insecure that 
he becomes a violent and fear-inspiring figure or the woman is openly aggressive 
and actively attempts to dominate the husband. 

The standards of behavior set by women for their husbands and for them- 
selves are influenced by their own needs and experiences and are not always 
consistent with the ideal roles. Women of the older generation tend to conform 


1 This paper is part of a larger study of the village of Tepoztlan, Morelos, Mexico. Tepoztlan 
has approximately 3,500 people distributed in 853 families. The population consists of peasants, 
artisans, and merchants, but the village is primarily agricultural. 

Tepoztlan was first studied by Robert Redfield in 1926 (see his Tepozilan, A Mexican Village, 
University of Chicago Press, 1930). The village was restudied by the writer with the aid of Ruth 
Lewis and Mexican assistants. We spent a total of two years in the village during three field trips 
between 1943 and 1948, The research was begun under the auspices of the Inter-American Indian 
Institute and was continued with financial assistance from The American Philosophical Socicty, 
Washington University and the University of Illinois. For further information see Oscar Lewis, 
“Social and Economic Changes in a Mexican Village” in America Indigena, Vol. 4, No. 4, Oct. 
1944; and “Wealth Differences in a Mexican Village” in The Scientific Monthly, Vol. LXV, No. 2, 
August 1947, 
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more to the culturally set standards of female behavior than are younger 
women, but to a large extent women of both generations share the same atti- 
tudes. While women readily admit the superiority of men and tend to admire a 
man who is macho, or very manly, they describe the “good” husband as one 
who is relatively passive and not too domineering. However, they are as critical 
as are men of wives who answer back or resist their husbands even though they 
themselves may often do likewise. Again, while women unanimously prefer 
a submissive daughter-in-law, they do not always advise their own daughters 
to yield to husbands or mothers-in-law. There is also a definite tendency to 
regard the completely submissive wife more as a fool than as an ideal. The fact 
that there is no feeling of inadequacy among women for not achieving the ideal 
of feminine behavior, and the fact that they feel pride rather than guilt or 
failure in self-assertion, indicates that they no longer hold completely to the 
cultural ideal. 

Women are, then, more in conflict with traditional ways than are men. 
Husbands generally find themselves in a position in which they must conserve 
the old order of things in the home to maintain their control over the family. 
Wives tend to reject certain aspects of their role, particularly those which 
interfere with their freedom of movement and economic activities. The strong 
preference women display toward work which takes them outside the home, 
and their feeling of deprivation when they cannot leave the home, are evidence 
of this. Perhaps related to this is the fact that pregnancy and child-bearing are 
viewed without enthusiasm by women. These attitudes of women, are, as we 
shall see, in sharp contrast to those of men. The general reaction of women to 
pressure to conform is one of a sense of frustration and deprivation. The martyr- 
complex is widespread among married women, and in telling their life stories 
women are often so overwhelmed by self-pity that they break down and weep. 
They dwell on the sadness of their lives and the faults of their husbands; it 
is, they say, a woman’s unhappy lot to suffer at the hands of men. Hostility 
toward men is quite generalized, and women readily and quite typically char- 
acterize all men as muy malo or very bad. 

The question of authority in husband-wife relations is very much in the 
minds of men and women in Tepoztlan. There is an awareness on the part of 
both of the growing assertiveness of wives and the continual struggle of hus- 
bands to keep them under control. The changes within the village in the past 
twenty years or so have made this struggle more acute and has brought it more 
in the open. There is a saying among men, “When the man relaxes the woman 
takes over.” Similarly, women say, “When we give in, the men impose.” 
Even the women who most conform believe that there is a time to yield and 
a time to stand one’s ground. 

Basic to the conflict in the relations between husbands and wives is the 
discrepancy between the organization of the family and the division of labor 
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on the one hand, and the ideal roles on the other. Although the wife is subordi- 
nate to the husband, it is she who has the greatest responsibility for the plan- 
ning, organizing and operation of the household, and for the training and care 
of the children. 

The husband traditionally turns over all his earnings to his wife, and she 
holds the funds and controls much of the spending. In most homes, the hus- 
band will not interfere with the wife’s handling of the money so long as she 
gives him money when he wishes. The good wife is supposed never to refuse 
her husband’s request for money, and may receive a scolding or a beating if she 
does. Sometimes, however, a wife will refuse her husband money when she 
suspects that it is for drink or for the support of another woman. Wives are in 
a position to do a great deal of secretive spending and borrowing which gives 
them considerable added independence. Wives are also free to sell the family 
corn in small quantities, or their own chickens or eggs for cash, whenever they 
see fit. Although wives are supposed to obtain the permission of their husbands 
for major undertakings such as going to see a doctor or curandero, visiting or 
buying and selling in quantity, the frequent absence of the husband from the 
house permits the wife to do many things without his knowledge. 

A few men, in an effort to better control family affairs keep their earnings 
and dole out small daily sums to their wives. Such men are considered misers 
by women, and very undesirable as husbands. They are called cuilchilete, or 
men with very long penises, who are said to be miserly. Even in the cases in 
which the men do this a wife always has an immediate source of cash by selling 
corn. Some men attempt to assert independence by witholding part of their 
earnings. This leads to quarrels, however, because wives generally know the 
exact amount a man earns and feel justified in demAnding all of it. The fact 
that the man often spends money on drink puts him at a further disadvantage, 
because the wife self-righteously accuses him of wasting it, of not caring 
whether or not his family eats, and so on. Wives in such situations may com- 
plain to the mother-in-law or in extreme cases to the priest or the padrino of 
marriage, who invariably advises the husband to relinquish to her all earnings. 

Actually, the husband occupies a peripheral position within the home, his 
participation in family and household affairs being minimal. His work, except 
for hauling water and making occasional repairs to the house, is outside the 
home. For the majority of men, the home is a place where one eats and one’s 
other physical needs are tended to. Men are away from home a good part of 
the day and sometimes for several days at a time, depending upon their work 
and the season of the year. In the history of Tepoztlan men frequently were 
forced to leave the village for long periods, and it is interesting to speculate on 
the effect of this upon family life and family organization. We know that many 
Tepoztecans had to work in the mines of distant Tasco, and on haciendas dur- 
ing the early sixteenth century. This pattern continued in modified form 
throughout the Colonial period and until the Revolution of 1910-20. Prior to 
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the Revolution large numbers of men worked on the neighboring haciendas, 
returning to the village once every two weeks. Even today, about 150 men work 
on the haciendas during the four to six months of the dry season, returning home 
once a week. With the husband away, the wife is not only head of the family 
for long periods of time, but because of the low income she often has to find 
means to support herself and her children until his return. 

Perhaps more important than his physical absence from the home is the 
behavior and attitude of the husband when he is there. Traditionally, husbands 
keep aloof from the petty details of the household. It is evidence of respect if 
the husband is not molested by his family with complaints or requests. He 
does not customarily inquire about the children or the events of the day when 
he arrives home, nor does he expect an account from his wife. Unless he is told 
otherwise, the husband assumes that things are going the way he desires them. 
Actually, the husband learns only what the wife wishes to tell him, or what he 
observes for himself. Since wives are held accountable for everything that hap- 
pens at home, they tend to withhold information which might result in disap- 
proval or punishment. 

The husband avoids intimacy with members of his family in order to be 
respected by them. Not only does he withdraw from them, but he expects them 
to demonstrate their respect by maintaining a proper social distance. His 
contacts with his children are brief and reserved. The Tepoztecan husband ex- 
pects his wife to see that the children are quiet when he is at home, and it is her 
obligation to teach them to fear him. Men are generally not talkative at home, 
and contribute little to family conversation; nor do they seek or expect their 
children to confide in them. When the husband is at home during the day he 
tends to sit apart from the rest of the family; at night he eats alone or with 
his grown sons and then goes out, or retires. In effect, the loftiness of the hus- 
band’s pesition makes him remote from the family; he loses touch with the 
situation he is endeavoring to control and, inadvertently, gives his wife and 
children a freedom he does not wish them to have. 

In many homes, the husband’s sense of security depends upon the extent 
to which his wife and children fear him. Wife-beating is quite common in the 
village, though this usually occurs when the husband is drunk. Some men are 
more violent than others and beat their wives at slight provocation. Suspicion 
of adultery is one of the major causes of beating a wife, but she may receive 
this punishment for lesser offenses, such as not having a good meal ready, 
failure to have clean, well-ironed clothes for her husband, or for selling too 
much corn without permission. A jealous wife or one who questions her hus- 
band’s activities or judgment may also receive a beating. Wives are supposed 
to take their beatings without fighting back. Though they may report their 
husbands to the local authorities, since wife-beating is a recognized offense, 
relatively few cases are reported, for this may mean a separation. 

In many families, particularly among couples who represent the older 
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generation, the role of the husband gradually comes to be little more than that 
of punisher and provider. As has been pointed out, there is little emotional 
dependency upon him. A large part of his status stems from the fact that he 
is the main source of support. It is interesting to note that in themes which 
school children were asked to write about what they liked best in each member 
of the family, they invariably said they liked the father because he supported 
them. The comments of widows concerning the death of their hubands are 
all phrased in terms of economic loss. Thus one said with much feeling that at 
the time she had wished it had been her young son rather than her husband 
who died, because in that case she would at least have been sure of her food. 
Though grief over personal loss at the death of a husband undoubtedly is 
present in many cases, it is not required of wives to express this grief, and it is 
considered perfectly natural for them to emphasize the economic aspects of 
the loss. 

Despite the husband’s role as provider, women are increasingly undertaking 
to contribute to the support of their families, even when the husband is a 
relatively good provider. Women traditionally raise chickens and pigs, and 
some now grow fruit trees in order to earn money. Men recognize this type of 
activity as legitimate and necessary. Some poor men blame their inability to 
get ahead on the fact that their wives are inept at earning or saving money, 
or that they flatly refuse to raise animals because they make the patio dirty 
and cause too much trouble. One expressed attitude sometimes heard among 
married women is, ““Why should I work? That is what I have a husband and 
sons for.”” However, many wives try to earn enough so as not to depend upon 
their husbands entirely for food and clothing because “the men are too miserly 
to spend much on these things.” The more capable Women are able to earn 
enough this way so as substantially to aid their husbands. Without exception, 
every man who was able to improve his economic situation since the Mexican 
Revolution of 1910-1920 did so with the active help of his wife, and in all the 
more prosperous homes the wives are known to be unusually capable and 
industrious. 

Several fairly recent social and economic changes which have occurred in 
the village have tended to change the roles of women. We have pointed out 
elsewhere that women have been more affected than men by such technological 
changes as the building of the road, the establishment of bus service to 
Cuernavaca and the introduction of corn mills.? These changes have also 
affected the relations between husbands and wives. Women began to patronize 
the corn mills over the objections of their husbands, and the success of the mills 
was described by a male informant as the result of “‘the revolution of the women 
against the authority of the men.” The corn mills have given women from four 


? Lewis, 1944, pp. 303-294. 
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to six additional hours a day to devote to other activities. Since women are not 
so tied to the metate as they were, they are able to leave the house more freely 
and can undertake more extensive commercial activities. 

An increasing number of more ambitious married women are now raising 
animals or growing fruit on a larger scale, or are devoting more time to selling 
family produce at the Tepoztlan and Cuernavaca markets. However, husbands 
tend to balk at this, and do not easily give their wives permission to carry on 
these more extensive economic activities, despite the fact that the extra earn- 
ings would be welcome. This type of work has, in the past, been carried on 
exclusively by widows, or older unmarried women who “had no man to con- 
trol them.” Many of these women are known for their promiscuity, and they 
and their occupation have little status. Men also tend to associate going to 
Cuernavaca with illicit relationships, and do not permit their wives to go 
alone. Moreover, husbands fear that people will say they can no longer support 
or control their wives if they go to work. Thus the fear of giving the wife more 
freedom, as well as the recognition of the threat to the man in his role as 
provider, outweighs obvious economic advantages, and most men prevent 
their wives from earning money for themselves. 

Another factor that has affected husband-wife relations is the increased 
independence of young couples who now seek to set up separate households 
soon after marriage. In the past, when wives lived for many years with their 
mothers-in-law and were subject to their authority, a husband had relatively 
little difficulty in controlling his wife. Now, the young wife earlier assumes the 
full burden of running the household, and requires a certain freedom and 
authority which has not been traditionally hers. However, husbands are still, 
for the most part, unprepared to permit their wives the freedom to carry out 
these new responsibilities, and interpret many of the demands and activities 
of the woman as threats to their own authority. 

The quality of husband-wife relations is perhaps most clearly revealed by 
the latent fear of husbands of being bewitched or poisoned by their wives. It 
is a belief among Tepoztecan men that wives who had suffered beatings and 
harsh treatment may take revenge by resorting to such procedures. The most 
commonly feared of these is to be given a potion made from an herb called 
toloache, which may be secretly put into a man’s coffee or other drink.* This herb 
is supposed to make a man fonto—stupid or foolish, and easily led. The most 
important symptom to Tepoztecans is that the drugged man can no longer 
control his wife and becomes dominated by her. When a woman is seen to 
dominate her husband and to have many lovers, she is suspected of having 
given her husband foloache. According to Tepoztecans, the man is unaware of 


3 Toloache is a well-known plant in Mexico and is said to contain a drug which, when given in 
large doses, will affect the brain. 
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his condition and can do nothing about it. It is generally his mother or some 
other close relative who attempts to cure him secretly by putting a counter- 
potion into his coffee. An over-dose of toloache will make a man an idiot. It is 
interesting to note that there is not a single case of toloache being given by men 
to women. 

Wives who “answer” their husbands and resist their authority sometimes 
earn the reputation of being witches, particularly if their mothers were sus- 
pected of practicing withchcraft. Wives who continue to have female friends 
after marriage are sometimes said to be one of a group of witches. Girls with 
some education also are apt to be suspected because they do not assume a 
submissive role after marriage. 

In sexual relations, as in social relations, in Tepoztlan the husband is 
expected to take the initiative. It is the wife’s duty to submit and the hus- 
band’s prerogative to demand. It is believed that women have less naturaleza, 
and are thus sexually weaker than men. Many women enter marriage with the 
belief that intercourse is painful. Husbands do not expect their wives to be 
sexually demanding or passionate, nor are these viewed as desirable traits in a 
wife. Husbands do not complain of their wives’ lack of eagerness for or enjoy- 
ment of sexual intercourse, but view it rather as an additional source of security 
for themselves. A husband is more likely to suspect a wife who is extremely 
passionate, and may feel impelled to keep her under close surveillance. The 
assumption is that a frigid wife is not likely to seek sexual satisfaction elsewhere. 
Women who are passionate and who need men are referred to as loco or crazy, 
and this is believed an abnormal condition brought about by black magic. 
Some husbands deliberately refrain from arousing their wives sexually be- 
cause they do not want them to “get to like it too much.” One informant said 
he did not encourage his wife for fear that he would be unable to satisfy her 
when he was older. Another informant explained that he did not teach his 
wife what he knew about sexual techniques because “that would be making a 
whore out of her.”” Few husbands give attention to the question of their wives’ 
sexual satisfaction. In general sexual play is a technique men reserve for the 
seduction of other women. 

Much of women’s expressed attitudes toward sexual relations with their 
husbands dwells upon its negative aspects and reveal feelings of self-righteous- 
ness which border on martyrdom. Women speak of submitting to their hus- 
band’s “‘abuse”’ because it is their obligation to do so. Most women emphasize 
their desire to avoid sexual intercourse for a long time after giving birth in order 
to avoid a new pregnancy. They complain of the difficulty of keeping their 
husbands away from them at this time and they phrase it in terms of the 
husband not caring sufficiently for the nursing infant. 

In discussing the sexual relations of husband and wife it is important to 
consider the fact that there is little privacy for couples from the first night of 
marriage, and as the family increases there is less and less of it. In view of the 
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obligation of Tepoztecan parents to protect their children from learning the 
facts of life, the prevailing sleeping arrangements must act as a strong inhibit- 
ing factor. It is interesting in this connection to note that not a single informant 
could be found who would admit the possibility of a child hearing his parents 
at night. Also, there is a strong block which prevents adults recalling having 
heard their own parents in sexual intercourse. That Tepoztecans value privacy 
can be seen from the fact that as their children grow up they make some 
attempt to put the older ones in a separate room or shelter. Occasionally a 
couple will creep into the ¢emazcal or sweat-house or go into the patio for ad- 
ditional privacy. 

Many Tepoztecan men are suspicious and distrustful of their wives and 
believe that they are capable of being unfaithful to them at the first opportu- 
nity. Men are unanimous in the belief that women must be kept under strict 
surveillance and control. The adulterous activities of men reinforce this atti- 
tude toward women. “I see how easily other women fool their husbands, my 
wife can too.” To insure his wife’s loyalty the husband seeks to isolate her 
from outsiders and to keep her under watch. When the couple lives with the 
husband’s family for several years it is relatively easy to guard the wife, but 
when there is early separation from the parental home the husband is deprived 
of an important source of security. It is common for husbands in this position 
to ask the co-operation of relatives, neighbors and friends in watching over his 
wife when she is left alone. As a result of their spying some husbands know, 
in any given day, exactly when their wives go out and return, with whom they 
speak and for how long. Wives are generally forbidden to have female friends, 
and most women discontinue all friendships at the time of marriage. Husbands 
view such friends as potential go-betweens for the wife and a lover. Men fre- 
quently drop their own friends after marriage, or do not encourage them to 
visit them, for fear that some intimacy might develop between the wife and 
friend. The majority of husbands are suspicious of any activities which take 
the wife away from home, and permit only those which are absolutely neces- 
sary. During the first few years of marriage, most wives are not permitted to 
leave the house unaccompanied. In cases where young couples live alone, the 
wife will prefer to ask a neighbor or a relative to make her purchases for her 
rather than risk her husband’s anger or others’ gossip by going to the market 
alone. Although some young wives now go out alone, they are considered 
suspect by others. When a woman leaves the house she is expected to return 
in the shortest possible time; any delay on her part may earn her a sound scold- 
ing or beating. Gossiping with other women is disapproved of and sometimes 
punished. Most husbands do not approve of their wives going to wash clothing 
at the public washing place for fear they will gossip and learn “bad things” 
from the other women. However, the burdensome task of hauling water to do 
the washing at home serves to prevent most husbands from banning it. 

Husbands generally become less suspicious after several years of marriage 
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if the behavior of the wife warrants it. However, as children get older and can 
assist their mother, and as the needs of the growing family increase, women 
frequently wish to devote more time to earning money. For this they need more 
freedom and must leave the house more often, and tension and suspicion is 
again awakened in the husband. Men are most secure when their wives are 
pregnant or have an infant to care for, because then the women keep to the 
home more and are unable to undertake outside activities. Thus having many 
children, one following close upon the other, is a source of security for the men. 

The foregoing materials have some implications of a theoretical nature. 
In the first place they indicate the importance of studying actual behavior in 
family situations rather than merely relying upon informants’ accounts. In 
this way we can check theory against practice; and as we have seen, there is a 
wide gap between the two in Tepoztlan. While some discrepancy between ideal 
and actual behavior is to be expected in any society the degree of discrepancy 
in Tepoztlan is striking and reflects the conflict, tension, and maladjustment 
which characterizes the whole gamut of interpersonal relations there. It is 
important to note, however, that because of the sanctions in Tepoztlan against 
the overt expression of aggression in most situations, these conflicts tend to be 
concealed by a somewhat superficial, conforming and formal type of behavior. 
It is only when one penetrates deeper that the underlying maladjustments can 
be appreciated by the investigator. The picture of village life which emerges 
from our material is therefore quite different from the idealized, almost Rous- 
seauan version of Tepoztlan conveyed by the earlier study of the village by 
Robert Redfield and later elaborated by Stuart Chase.‘ Our data also suggest 
that perhaps we have had an exaggerated impression of the so-called folk or 
peasant society as smoothly functioning and well integrated; certainly the 
quality of human relations as we have seen them in Tepoztlan is hardly superior 
to that of our urban civilization. It is true, of course, that some of the role 
conflicts outlined here can be explained in terms of the increased contacts with 
the outside, especially after the Mexican Revolution of 1910-1920. However, 
many of these tensions easily antedate this period. 
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THE PROCESS OF CHANGE IN FAMILY TYPES: 
A CASE STUDY’ 


By BURT W. AGINSKY and ETHEL G. AGINSKY 


URING the past fourteen years the family pattern of the Pomo Indians 

of northern California has been studied with emphasis on the process of 
change.” The change from a male-dominated society to a society dominated 
by women was considered in a previous paper.’ There it was shown how this 
change came about despite intimate contact with succeeding groups of Russian, 
Spanish, and American settlers. European culture and the weight of numbers 
of the European settlers, with accompanying disruptive forces such as economic 
exploitation, produced a situation where the Pomo women took over the duties 
and prerogatives formerly within the province of the men. These included not 
only earning a living, but also training the young, controlling social functions, 
maintaining the family, and participating in some of the old professions. 

In the course of field research carried on during 1947 and 1948, a further 
change has been noted with the reappearance of the pattern of domination by 
the men. Thus we have a case of “‘patriarchy” changing to “matriarchy,” and 
then once more to “patriarchy.” At the present time both are present as func- 
tioning systems. 

During the war years a large influx of Filipino men into the Pomo territory 
resulted from the need for harvest hands. The Filipino men remained in the 
area, some of them marrying Pomo women. The differences in role and status 
of such women from those married to Pomo men are startling. 

In the pre-Filipino days women worked by themselves, or side by side with 
the men in the fields; and they received and kept their own earnings. This was 
the accepted and traditional pattern. For a woman to sit at home, especially 
when hop picking was in progress, was unknown except in cases of severe ill- 
ness. Pomo women, married and unmarried, were accustomed to working with 
the men for wages, and Indians expected their wives and daughters to work in 
this way. Sporadic intermarriage with Mexican immigrants and with white men 
did nothing to disturb the existing pattern. Children were taken into the fields 
with the women, and either played with one another or participated in the 
harvesting. 


* This article incorporates material presented in a paper entitled “Recent Changes in the Pomo 
Family,” read by E. G. Aginsky, at the 46th Annual Meetings of the A.A.A. at Albuquerque, 
1947. The research reported on here has been carried on intermittently since 1932, as a project of 
the Social Science Field Laboratory, of which the authors are directors. We wish to express our 
thanks to the Viking Fund, the Social Science Research Council, the Social Science Research 
Council of Columbia University, the Maxwell Graduate School of Syracuse University, and the 
many private donors who have made the work possible. 

2 Cf. Henderson and Aginsky, 1941. 

3 Cf. B. W. and E. G. Aginsky, 1947a. The present paper is a continuation of this article. 
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The Filipino men work throughout the year. They put in long hours, earn 
better than average wages, and have regular work habits. They constitute a 
closeknit group, having established a pattern of mutual aid and benefit among 
themselves. Thus they have a system of communication whereby they inform 
one another of bonus wages in different parts of northern California. They 
prefer, and in the majority of cases insist, that their wives do not work, and 
see to it that their women stay at home to take care of the house and the 
children. They take pride in owning good cars and nice clothing, and in caring 
well for their families. In emergencies such as illness or death, the brotherhoods 
which they have established aid the needy family. 

The Pomo have erected barriers between themselves and the Filipinos. 
These men are considered intruders who have encroached on the rights of the 
Indians. The Pomo feel that they are of a lower social order, and the families 
and relatives of the Pomo women are ashamed when their women marry 
Filipinos, the feeling being that they have brought disgrace upon the Pomo 
by the intermarriage. In some cases they have even ostracized daughters and 
sisters who have done this, this being a part of a pattern of looking with suspi- 
cion and disfavor on all kinds of exogamy. 

Young Pomo women, on the other hand, indicate their envy of the women 
married to Filipino men—their cars, their clothing, and their lesiure. In keeping 
with the general attitude of the group, Pomo women use derogatory terms in 
speaking of these women, but their remarks are full of statements which make 
it apparent that they consider these women very fortunate, if not pampered. 

The Pomo men constantly predict trouble between the two groups, and 
there have been knifings at ostensibly friendly gatherings. During the summer 
of 1947 the town police were present at all social affairs attended by Filipinos 
and Indians, a precaution believed to be necessary because of the hostility 
between the two groups. 

The Filipino men have established their own patterns for christenings, 
funerals, weddings, and other crisis points of the individual’s life. In all these, 
the women play a minor role. The men arrange the details of all gatherings. 
They choose the place, the guests, the orchestra, the type of celebration, and 
plan the menu. They cook the food and serve it. They welcome the guests, 
arrange the program, and conduct the affair from beginning to end. Thus at one 
christening party, which was an evening dinner and dance, the mother failed 
even to appear, although this did not seem to affect the celebration in any way, 
the only notice taken of it being the announcement by the Master of Cere- 
monies that the wife of the host was unable to attend because of a sudden 
headache. 

Pomo wives bow to the will of their Filipino husbands, while self-conscious- 
ly trying to enjoy their leisure, even though this leisure fails to hold any col- 
lective participation for them. The Indian wife of the Filipino is a housewife 
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without callers, a woman without female companionship. It is perhaps this 
latter fact that exaggerates the effect of the new position on the women. The 
wife of the Filipino has lost her family support. Even her female relatives ig- 
nore her, treating her as an outcast. She no longer has the social life of work in 
the fields, where she was accustomed to meet friends from other valleys and 
to renew acquaintances of long standing. Instead, she stays at home, or when 
she comes to town, is acompanied by her husband and perhaps a few of his 
bachelor friends. She does not live on a rancheria where she can drop in on 
her neighbor for a visit, or where her children can play with the other children; 
instead she lives in a house, usually isolated, on a rancher’s land. 

During the long period after initial white contact, when Pomo men and 
women worked together in the fields, certain drinking patterns were established 
Men and women drank together, often beginning while at work, continuing 
into the night, and frequently neglecting to work the following day. The Fili- 
pinos, however, do very little drinking, and their wives seldom participate 
when drinking occurs, so that yet another avenue of accustomed sociability has 
been denied the women. 

Again, since they no longer earn their own money, the wives of Filipinos 
are completely dependent upon their husbands. Money is rather freely given 
them and more is available to them than to the wives of Pomo men. However, 
the traditional economic independence of Pomo women has been lost to them. 
Usually the Filipinos are seen in town helping their wives make purchases, or 
even making the purchases themselves without their wives being present. 

Thus in the Pomo society today, two patterns of family life exist side by 
side. The first is of longer standing, and under it we find the Indian man married 
to the Indian woman, where the woman, culturally speaking, is the mainstay 
of the family. The second pattern, of more recent development, is that of the 
Indian woman married to the Filipino man, where the woman lives a life of 
relative ease with few responsibilities. The pattern of control by the women still 
dominates Pomo culture. There are two Pomo women’s clubs, the Mothers’ 
Club and the Four Winds Club, which sponsor most of the dances and enter- 
tainments attended by the Indians. At these affairs the club members make all 
arrangements, choose the orchestra, plan the menus, cook the food, serve and 
sell the refreshments, police the grounds, collect the money at the door, and 
set the standards. The women tell the men when to get more chairs, where to 
put them, how to fix the lights, and direct other details of management. In 
these clubs, however, the wives of the Filipino men do not participate. At all 
the Indian functions which were attended, many Filipino men were present, 
but rarely the wife of a Filipino. 

It is to be especially noted that the re-emergent culture with male domina- 
tion places more power in the hands of men than any which they are known to 
have had in aboriginal days. In prewhite days, the Pomo women had definite 
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roles which were subservient to those of the men. However, their status at 
that time cannot be compared with their position as wives of Filipinos. How 
long this new form will continue, or to what extent it will become established, 
remains to be seen. It is interesting to observe as a change in a different direc- 
tion from that of only a few years ago. 

Unfortunately, our data do not permit prediction of developments out of 
this situation because only a few cases of intermarriage have as yet occurred, 
and these have taken place only during the last few years. Moreover, the women 
concerned are still young, and these mixed couples do not live with the wife’s 
family where the older Pomo women would impose their pattern; hence there 
is little fraternization between the two groups. 

Nonetheless, it is plain from the changes in this society that have been 
observed over the past few years that there is present in every population the 
possibility of more than one type of social organization, and that both of these, 
or some combination of them, can fuse into a functioning system.‘ 
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PREMARITAL FREEDOM ON TRUK: THEORY AND PRACTICE! 
By WARD H. GOODENOUGH 


IKE many other Oceanic peoples, the natives of Truk allow their adoles- 

cents considerable freedom in sexual matters. There is no stigma of any 
kind attached to young men or women who have sexual relations before mar- 
riage. No value whatsoever is attributed to virginity in girls or boys. All in- 
formants agree that girls normally start having intercourse when, at about the 
age of fourteen, their breasts become fairly well developed. The initial sexual 
experiences of boys occur at a somewhat later age, between the ages of sixteen 
and seventeen. 

Little instruction in sex matters is given to children by their parents. Young 
people learn about sex from talking with others of their own age and from 
watching adults at night. Adults, however, make no attempt to guard their 
talk in the presence of children; sex is frankly alluded to in stories and gossip, 
whether children are present or not. In short, there is nothing secret about sex 
in talk, though the mechanics of sex relations remain somewhat mysterious to 
children, except as clarified by spying and questioning of near age-mates. 
Once sexual activities commence, adolescents of both sexes help educate each 
other by comparing notes. 

After marriage, a couple is supposed to give up experimental amours and 
remain faithful. Adultery is censured. At the same time, people still have 
legitimate sexual outlets with persons other than their spouses, since it is not 
held adulterous for a man to sleep with his wife’s sister or brother’s wife. 
This privileged relationship applies not only to own siblings of a spouse, but 
to a spouse’s lineage siblings as well. Thus, in theory, the transition from pre- 
marital freedom to marital fidelity is eased through permissive sibling-in-law 
relationships. 

With such a relatively free and easy approach to sex, one would not expect 
the Trukese to have much in the way of guilt-feelings associated with sexual 
relations. No evidence of such, even in connection with adultery, was en- 
countered, except when an affair involved a relative who was supposed to be 
taboo. There is, however, a sense of modesty about sex and genital exposure 
which requires that intercourse be carried on in strict privacy. 

Aside from the lack of guilt-feeling, the interests of a number of the young 


1 The field work on which this paper is based was conducted on Truk from July, 1947, to 
January, 1948, under the auspices of the Pacific Science Board of the National Research Council 
and the Office of Naval Research, United States Navy, in connection with the program known as 
the Coordinated Investigation of Micronesian Anthropology. The work on Truk was undertaken 
cooperatively by a group from Yale University consisting of G. P. Murdock, I. Dyen, T. F. 
Gladwin, F. M. LeBar and the writer. The entire group has in various ways directly or indirectly 
contributed to this paper. E. H. Ackerknecht, C. W. M. Hart, and J. H. Useem have been kind 
enough to offer helpful suggestions in its preparation. 
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men in sex seemed surprisingly like those of American adolescents, or of men 
working in lumber camps, or in the Army, or in other places where women are 
relatively unavailable. The conversation of young men between sixteen and 
thirty years of age was constantly dwelling on sex, and one heard much good- 
natured banter about it. The lengths to which an individual might go to achieve 
intercourse, and the failures which he had suffered, frequently provided the 
theme of such joking. Some of the young men carried pornographic photographs 
obtained from the Japanese during the war, while older informants stated that 
in aboriginal times men used to make pornographic carvings on tree trunks. 
Masturbation was said to be fairly common among the younger adolescents. 

Margaret Mead has written of the Samoans:? “It seéms difficult to account 
for a salacious attitude among a people where so little is mysterious, so little 
forbidden.” She also associated their lack of interest in romantic love, as evi- 
denced by their failure to respond to the Romeo and Juliet story, with this 
same permissive factor. In Truk, however, romantic stories of constant lovers 
who withstand all obstacles to the tragic end are popular. Love charms used to 
be widely employed, and the young man or woman of today who can come by 
one counts himself fortunate. Cliffs are pointed out as locally famous lovers’ 
leaps. Love affairs involve elaborate signalling devices, serenades, go-betweens, 
the exchange of tokens, and mutual scarification with cigarette ends as indica- 
tions of undying affection. Dr. Isadore Dyen has made recordings of native love 
songs which were formerly frequently used in serenading. Whenever these 
were played back to the natives, the reaction of the women was like that of 
early silent film audiences to Rudolph Valentino. 

The Trukese themselves recognize that young people are preoccupied with 
sex, and give this as the reason why special lore and skills are not learned until 
middle age. Before that, they say, they are only interested in sex. Indeed, what 
might be called adolescent behavior in this respect lasts in the case of men into 
the late twenties and early thirties. 

Shortly prior to leaving the field, it seemed worth-while to look into the 
question of whether the preoccupation of young people with sex and romantic 
love, despite the permissiveness of the culture, might not result from consider- 
able frustration in achieving satisfactory sexual experiences. Since the moral 
code did not appear to supply the basis for such frustration, the sociological 
aspects of the problem were examined with what appear to be fruitful results. 

The first point to be kept in mind is that while premarital freedom exists 
in theory, in practice it is difficult to realize. To exercise premarital freedom 
with safety, young men are largely confined to their own community. In earlier 
days, it was said, going to women of other communities was one of the chief 


? Mead, 1928, p. 137. 
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men ) causes of warfare. Trukese communities are small. That in which most of the 
n are information presented here was collected consisted of 230 persons of all ages. 
and The community is generally composed of from four to six exogamous matrilin- 
ood- eal kin groups. Incest taboos are also extended bilaterally. There were only 
lieve ten women and eleven men aged fourteen to twenty in the community studied. 
| the With such small numbers, it is likely that at any one time some young men may 
aphs have several girls who are unmarried and not taboo available to them, while 
that others may have none at all. In addition to this, young men mature socially 
inks. later than women, who marry at a younger age. Only one of the ten women 
ents. mentioned above was single, while only one of the eleven men was married. 
ount Half of the remaining ten adolescents were not in competition because the 
little girls did not consider them sufficiently mature to take them seriously. The 
evi- older lads were forced to compete for the favors of the one girl, or to take their 
this chances in adulterous affairs with married women. It was the behavior of these 
vers youths under twenty which resembled that of adolescents in our own society. 
“d to Once the young men manage to get married—which they usually do in 
e by their early twenties as the younger crop of women comes along—we might 
vers’ expect their preoccupation with sex and adulterous affairs to diminish rapidly, 
ens, since partners supplied by their wives and wives’ sisters are now available to 
lica- them. While they no longer need resort to such means of sexual gratification as 
love masturbation, it is actually at about the time of marriage, when they have 
hese reached an age to be taken seriously by the women, that they become most 
ut of involved in adulterous affairs and remain so until they are about thirty years 
of age. 
with Several factors help account for this. For one thing, some marriages are 
until arranged. Even when they are not arranged, the frustrations of the teen-agers 
vhat tend to cause young men to marry the first available girls as a solution to 
into their problem. They then continue in the competition for the more desirable 
girls as the latter mature. Most important, however, is the nature of the 
‘the | marriage relationship itself, as contrasted with the so-ca'led sweetheart rela- 
intic tionship. In marriage, the husband is subordinate to the authority of his wife’s 
ider- brothers and the men of her lineage. His wife must side with her brothers 
oral against him. In turn, his obligations to his own lineage take precedence over 
zical his obligations to his wife. These lineage obligations on both sides keep the 
ults. marital relationship from yielding the satisfactions which result when a couple 
xists puts its joint interests above all other considerations. 
dom With the extramarital sweetheart relationship the case is quite the reverse. 
rlier Here the man and woman put their mutual attraction above everything else. 
-hief A man caught with another man’s wife can expect a severe beating from the 
injured husband’s brothers. In aboriginal times he might have been killed, 
while today adulterers receive short jail terms. Husbands beat their wives for 
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committing adultery. It is the willingness to run such risks for one another’s 
sake in this relationship which seems «. supply the ego-satisfaction of being 
loved.’ 

Ideally, sweetheart relationships lead to marriage. However, in the few 
cases where the social realities have made this possible, the requirements of 
the marital roles have tended to negate the previous relationship. The Trukese 
recognize this, and say that once you marry your sweetheart, though you may 
continue to feel genuine affection for her, you tend to look about again for a 
new one. They rationalize this in terms of the sexual availability of one’s 
spouse, and say that one can derive genuine satisfaction only from the more 
hazardous extramarital relationships. 

It is the sweetheart relationship, then, as expressed in extramarital affairs, 
which is the major preoccupation of young men between the ages of twenty 
and thirty. To carry on such affairs successfully requires great patience and 
the ability to put up with repeated frustration. It is difficult for a man so much 
as to speak with a married woman without arousing immediate suspicion, with 
the result that the woman will then be closely watched by her husband’s 
relatives, increasing the difficulty of consummating an affair. The matrilocal 
extended family, with its women doing most of their work as a group, makes it 
difficult for a man to find his sweetheart alone. The lack of privacy in the small 
communities, where everyone knows what everyone else is doing, adds to 
this difficulty. The young man must be constantly on the alert so as not to miss 
the rare opportunities which come his way to arrange a rendezvous. For these 
reasons go-betweens are almost indispensable. This also explains why elaborate 
signalling systems are found. With so many obstacles in the way of such affairs, 
it is understandable why the Trukese say that young people are preoccupied 
with sex. They have to be if they are to conduct their affairs successfully. 

Because of the risks incurred in conducting these affairs, the Trukese 
express concern over the prospect of betrayal, especially that in which a 
married woman betrays a lover to her husband. The ability to be circumspect 
in the presence of others is prized. The mutual scarification of lovers, when 
circumstances permit it, and other tokens of undying affection serve as assur- 
ances of mutual loyalty, and signify that the many frustrations in achieving 
clandestine meetings are not being endured only for the sake of a casual 
affair. It is not surprising that steadfast lovers play a prominent role in ro- 
mantic stories; or that betrayal, unrequited love, and the difficulties of making 
assignations provide the subject matter for songs. 

Thus far we have discussed the direct preoccupation with sex of the teen- 
aged men in relation to the fact that, despite premarital freedom in theory, 


* There is little evidence that the motive for young men to commit adultery is a simple com- 
petitive one. There seems to be little boasting about successful night excursions. Informants were 
much more likely to tell of narrow escapes on unsuccessful ventures. 
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young women are actually rarely available to them. We have seen how subse- 
quent extramarital affairs provide the kinds of ego-satisfaction which are not 
obtainable in marriage. All this, plus the difficulties of carrying on such affairs, 
provides the basis for the Trukese interest in romantic love. 

The native preoccupation with sex receives additional reinforcement from 
the fact that when intercourse occurs, it is difficult to achieve the kind of mu- 
tually satisfying experience which the Trukese value. This is especially true 
in clandestine relations. Intercourse must take place either in the bush or in 
the woman’s home, at night. In the latter case there is the ever-present risk 
of discovery in the extended family household, so that the sex act must be 
inhibited in order to prevent noise. The small territorial units and fairly dense 
population* also make day-time assignations in the bush risky. Informants 
stated that the best place for such assignations was in a thicket just off a 
main path, where one could quickly seek cover when the coast was clear. 
Needless to say, intercourse under these conditions, practically under the noses 
of passers by, is difficult to make mutually satisfying. 

These difficulties are especially significant because the Trukese value simul- 
taneous orgasm by both partners in the sex act. Intercourse is often likened to 
a contest in which the partner who first achieves an orgasm is said to lose to 
the other. The men say that a woman may laugh at a man if he fails to satisfy 
her. Yet the conditions under which clandestine intercourse takes place im- 
pair the chances of orgasm in the woman. Indeed, informants define many 
situations as allowing for only quick intercourse. It should be added that 
while married partners have greater opportunities for mutually satisfactory 
sexual relations, informants expressed concern over waking their house-mates, 
the sense of modesty inhibiting even marital intercourse.® 

The various methods of intercourse reflect this problem. Most male in- 
formants were familiar only with clitoral orgasm in women. The method of 
intercourse used to achieve this is quieter than those which presumably lead 
to so-called vaginal orgasm, and is preferred, though methods of the latter 
type are also employed. The statements made by informants as to the relative 
merits of various girls with whom they had had experiences, and life-history 
materials collected by Gladwin, suggest that even clitoral orgasm is achieved 
only occasionally, and not at all by some women. The frequency with which 
clitoral orgasm is mentioned in the joking of young men and the interest their 
conversation exhibits in those parts of the female genitalia which they associ- 


4 The average population density for all the islands of Truk, inbabited or uninhabited, is 233 
persons per square mile. Romonum, the island most intensively studied, has the densest popula- 
tion today : 798 persons per square mile, the island being only three tenths of a square mile in area. 

5 One informant, living in the same house with his wife, her sister, her sister’s husband, and 
her father and mother, said that he usually employed a certain position in his relations with his 
wife because it was the quietest one he knew. 
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ate with it suggest considerable preoccupation with the problem of not “losing,” 
as they say, to the woman. 

It could well be argued that recent events in Truk have served to produce 
much of the preoccupation of young people with sex. A number of young 
women in the community studied were married to Japanese soldiers during 
the war, which undoubtedly added to the frustration of the young men. 
Older informants, however, indicate that substantially the same picture pre- 
vailed in aboriginal times, and the many ways in which the culture seems to be 
oriented to this situation, as we have already seen, indicate that native preoc- 
cupation with sex is not new, however much it may have been intensified by 
recent events. 

The situation on Truk demonstrates that permissive attitudes and a rela- 
tively frank approach to sexual intercourse do not necessarily result in lowered 
preoccupation with sex or preclude an idealization of romantic love. If socio- 
logical and other situational factors frustrate the achievement of those goals 
which the permissiveness of the culture leads one to anticipate, preoccupation 
with them is likely to result. It is also clear that the many aspects of a people’s 
sexual behavior cannot be explained as functions of some one variable, such 
as permissiveness, which appears as only one of several conditioning factors. 
The fact that Trukese behavior is in some respects similar to that found among 
adolescents in our own society suggests that different cultura! and sociological 
factors in different combinations may result in similar modes of behavior. 

Finally, the suggestion may be offered that field workers interested in 
understanding adult sexual behavior should, in the future, pay more attention 
to the sociological factors which facilitate or hinder sexual expression, rather 
than concentrate solely on the culturally patterned attitudes and their rela- 
tion to childhood training.® 
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the Institute of Ethnography named for N. N. Miklukho-Maklay) t. I (1947), 
pp. 284; t. IT (1947), pp. 316 Akademiya Nauk Soyuza SSR. 


Sovietskaya Etnografiya (Soviet Ethnography) 1948, Nos. 1 pp. 260; 2, 
pp. 256; 3, pp. 216; 4, pp. 228. Akademiya Nauk SSR. 


Sovielskaya Arkheologiya (Soviet Archeology) t. VIII (1946), pp. 320; t. 
IX (1947), pp. 330. Akademiya Nauk SSR. Institut Istoriyi Material’noi 
Kul’tury im. N. Ya. Marra (Institute for the History of Material Culture 
named for N. Ya. Marr). 


OSTWAR anthropological publications from the Soviet Union are now be- 

coming available in sufficient quantity to permit a determination of current 
emphases in subject matter and theory, and of major recent findings. In the 
materials reviewed, the Memoirs (Trudy) of the Institute of Ethnography, 
despite their title, are in fact primarily devoted to physical anthropology 
(specifically, anthropometry and racial classification), archeology and pre- 
history, with fewer articles on religion, the history of Russian anthropology, 
social organization, and linguistics. The principal focus of Sovietskaya Etno- 
grafiya is folk literature, art and music, with secondary stress on social organiza- 
tion, anthropological history and theory, comparative economics and tech- 
nology, and other miscellaneous subjects. It should be noted that neither arti- 
cles nor reviews indicate continuing work in a number of areas which were 
once outstandingly represented in Russian anthropology—studies of compara- 
tive law, comparative psychology and individual variability.’ Finally, Soviet- 
skaya Arkheologiya ranges in scope from Paleolithic to Medieval times: the 
journal includes site descriptions, reconstructions of regional complexes and 
temporal sequences, and functional interpretations in which historical and 
ethnological materials are used to illuminate archeological finds. 
Political direction is openly manifested in Soviet anthropology.’ At least 


1 For illustrations see P. A. Matveyev and S. V. Pakhman (eds): “Collection of Folk Juridical 
Customs” (Zapiski Imp. Geog. Obshch. po Otdel. Etno. Vol. 8, 1878; Vol. 18, 1900); S. I. Mitskevich: 
“Menerik and Emeryachenye—Forms of hysteria in the Kolyma region” (Materialy Komissiyi po 
Isuch Yakutskoi ASSR Vol. 15, 1929); and Yu. M. Sokolov: Russkii Fol’klor (Russian Folklore), 
Moscow, (1938), esp. p. 308 ff. 

2 See Anonymous: “Present tasks of Soviet archeology” (Sovietskaya Arkheologiya IX, pp. 
5-10, 1947); Anonymous: “The tasks of ethnographers in connection with the situation on the 
musical front” (Sovietskaya Etnografiya 1948, No. 2, pp. 3-7); Anonymous: “The Michurin de- 
velopment in biology and Soviet (physical) anthropology” (Sovietskaya Etnografiya 1948, No. 4, 
pp. 9-22). 
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seven officially-sponsored theories and goals hedge the free development of 
anthropology in the USSR: 


1. The interpretation of contemporary social organization in terms of survivals 
from various of Morgan’s evolutionary stages.* 

2. The complicated Marr linguistic doctrine which, using unorthodox philological 
methods, purports to provide linguistic evidence of Morgan’s stages. Yet it also 
propounds an intriguing hypothesis of Indo-European origins as a resultant of ancient 
linguistic hybridization in the Caucasus, and offers several other leads deserving more 
critical research.‘ 

3. The reconstruction of the history of linguistic stocks and putatively associated 
cultures: “ethnogenesis.” Special attention rests on the early history of the Slavs, 
a subject of . . . “political acuity. It is linked, above all, with the strengthening of the 
Soviet Union, with its evergrowing role as the world center of the progressive forces 
of humanity...’ 

4. Presentation of so-called “folklore” glorifying the regime, especially Stalin, and 
the accounts of the happy Sovietization of non-Russian peoples.® 

5. Absorption with, and glorification of, the discoveries and historical contributions 
of Russian anthropology.’ 

6. The castigation of Western anthropology, e.g., the work of Levy-Bruhl, Lloyd 
Warner, Kardiner, Linton, Dubois, Malinowski, Radcliffe-Brown and others as 
“cosmopolitan,” “reactionary,” “neo-racist,” ‘Fascist,’ and so forth.® 

7. And, very recently, stern admonitions to physical anthropologists to aban- 
don... “formal-genetic explanation of human change...” and “recognize... 
the only correct conclusion: the inescapability of immediate reconstruction of their 
work on the basis of the new stage of Darwinism, accomplished in the works of I. V. 


5 Clearly illustrated in M. O. Kosven: “The avunculate” (Sovietskaya Etnografiya 1948, No. 
1, pp. 3-46). 

4 An extreme instance is N. F. Yakovlev: “Ancient ties of the languages of the Caucasus, 
Asia, and America” (Trudy Instituta Etnografiya I1, pp. 196-204, 1947). More rewarding are G. 
M. Vasilevich: “The most ancient linguistic ties of the contemporary peoples of Asia and Europe” 
(Ibid., pp. 205-232), and especially L. S. Berg: “The names of fish and the ethnic relations of the 
Slavs” (Sovietskaya Etnografiya 1948 No. 2, pp. 62-73). 

5M. Rabinovich: “Problems of the ethnogenesis of the Eastern Slavs in the researches of 
Soviet archaeologists” (Sovietskaya Etmografiya 1948, No. 2, pp. 239-244); cf. p. 239. Typical is 
P. N. Tretyakov: “Eastern Slavic traits in the culture of Cis-Danybian Bulgaria” (Sovietskaya 
Finografiya 1948, No. 2, pp. 170-183). 

® Especially illustrated in L. P. Potapov: “An attempt to study the socialist culture and econ- 
omy of the Altaians” (Sovietskaya Etnografiya 1948, No. 1, pp. 107-138). 

7 Most unsatisfactory, filled with distortions, and—sadly enough—marked by omissions of 
real contributions, as in the field of comparative law, is S. A. Tokarev: “The contribution of Rus- 
sian scholars to world ethnographic science” (Sovietskaya Etnografiya 1948, No. 2, pp. 184-207). 
Sane and useful reviews have also been made, notably M. V. Stepanova: “I. Venyaminov as an 
ethnographer” (Trudy Instituta Etnografiyi I, pp. 294-314, 1947). 

8 See M. Kuznetsov and I. Dmitrakov: “Against bourgeois tradition in folklore” (Soviet- 
skaya Etnografiya 1948, No. 2, pp. 230-239); P. Sharevskaya: “Analogues of racism in American 
ethnography” (/bid., pp. 246-248); I. I. Potekhin: “The functional school of ethnography in the 
service of British imperialism” (Sovietskaya Etmografiya 1948, No. 3, pp. 33-49); etc. 
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Michurin, T. D. Lysenko and their followers.”” Debets, Roginskii, Cheboksarov and 
others are now under an official cloud.® 


While political restrictions block some channels of research, and make the 
conclusions reached in others suspect, Soviet anthropology has nevertheless 
continued to make substantial scientific contributions. In the field of ar- 
cheology, four articles in the journals reviewed appear most valuable. Rudin- 
skii’s study of Pushkari, an Upper Paleolithic station in the Ukraine (approx. 
49° N 31° E), presents the results of careful excavations conducted in 1932/33.'° 
This site, according to the author, goes far in eliminating the alleged peculiari- 
ties of Eastern European Paleolithic; its stone industry seems to mark a termi- 
nal of Aurignacian, and a possible source of Western European pre-Solutrean. 

Foss, in two brilliant articles on the Neolithic cultures of North Russia, 
has provided materials and developed conclusions which have great significance 
for the cultural history of all northern Eurasia." She differentiates three re- 
gional cultures: the Karelian, extending between Lake Ladoga and the White 
Sea; the White Sea, a coastal culture traced from the mouth of the Onega 
River to 66° N; and the Kargopol’, centered near 61° N 39°E.” They were con- 
temporaneous, roughly dating from the end of the third to the first half of 
the first millennium, B.c. Both cultural and skeletal remains are basically Euro- 
pean in character; Mongoloid physical types enter into the Karelian cranial] 
series in the second half of the second millennium B.c. A stone industry charac- 
terized by square-butted, nonfluted, chipped lanceolate points with saw-tooth 
retouching; coarse, imprinted pottery, and a few bronze objects mark the 
White Sea culture. Associated rock-paintings show 24-man boats. Only in- 
direct evidence has remained of the bone industry which, however, was highly 
developed at Kargopol’. The Kargopol’ culture, in addition, has polished 
stone and more highly developed pottery. (Details of Karelian culture are not 
given, except in reference to earlier sources.) In her second article, Foss gives 
evidence of trade relations between the White Sea culture and the Pechora 
River basin to the east, Kola Peninsula and Finland to the west, and Kargo- 
pol’ and the Ananin culture of the Perm region to the south. Even more wide- 
spread relations are indicated by the discovery of typical ‘Russian-Karelian 
polished stone axes’ in Western Siberia, near Tobol’sk (approx. 58°N 68°E). 


® Anonymous: “The Michurin development in biology and Soviet (physical) anthropology” 
(Sovietskaya Etnografiya 1948, No. 4, pp. 9-22); esp. pp. 20-21). 

10M. Ya. Rudinskii: “Pushkari” (Sovietskaya Arkheologiya IX, pp. 171-198, 1947). 

"M. E. Foss: “Neolithic cultures of the Northern Part of European USSR” (Sovietskaya 
Arkheologiya IX, pp. 29-46, 1947); Idem., “Cultural connections of the north of Eastern Europe 
in the second millennium B. c.” (Sovietskaya Etnografiya 1948, No. 4, pp. 23-35). 

12 For the distribution and approximate chronology of pre-historic cultures in the European 
part of the USSR before 500 B.c. see S. I. Vavilov et al. (eds): Soyuz Sovietskikh Sotsial.sticheskikh 
Respublick (Union of Soviet Socialist Republics), supplementary to Bol’shaya Sovietskaya Entsiklo- 
pediya (Great Soviet Encyclopedia) (Moscow, 1947), pp. 291-293. 
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The Pechora basin culture appears to be a hybrid of White Sea and Western 
Siberian origins. 

In Kamchatka, Rudenko’s investigations, including excavations in 1945, 
have led him to delineate three cultural phases: Old Itelmen (Kamchadal), 
Ainu and Northern Koryak." The first has “ .. . little in common with the 
Neolithic cultures of the lower Amur to the southwest, or the Ainu culture to 
the south, or to the Eskimo of the Bering Sea. It is a fishing and hunting culture 
of the taiga (forest) region of Siberia probably connected genetically with the 
Neolithic cultures of the Upper Lena and Baikal (also, quite likely, of North 
Russia—DBS). The ancestors of the Kamchadal populated Kamchatka, 
hitherto uninhabited, from the north. The second, later wave... was of 
Kuriles or Ainu from the south ... mixing with the Kamchadal not later 
than a.p. 1000. The third, latest wave, entering Kamchatka from the north, 
was of ancestral Koryaks. . . . ” (op cil., p. 179). 

Some new information is also provided in a review of work on Early Man 
in North America." Further documentation on the following opinion by A. P. 
Okladnikov, the distinguished archeological expert on Eastern Siberia, would 
be especially helpful: “ . . . the ancient ‘workshop’ sites of central Alaska and 
the Alaska Highway are reminiscent in type and association of the Neolithic 
stations on the Lower Kolyma (approx. 68°N 161°E) discovered by him in 1946. 
These are also found on the banks of small streams and cliffy capes in reddish 
clay deposits. This permits, evidently, a much more certain tie between dis- 
coveries in central Alaska and the most ancient subarctic culture of northeast 
USSR, than with the Mesolithic stations of the Gobi desert, as Nelson 
claimed.” Another tantalizing reference to unpublished materials is that of the 
discovery of a Neolithic station at the mouth of Amguema River (approx. 
68°N 178°W) in the Chukchee Peninsula. 

Simonenko’s paper on the economy, social organization and religious beliefs 
of the Transcarpathian (Ruthenian) region, is a valuable initial survey, al- 
though it lacks the richness of precise statistical information characterizing 
such classics as Fenomenov’s study of Gadysha near Novgorod."® Comparison 
of Simonenko’s findings with other data shows that the Ruthenian culture is 
an archaic variant of the Ukrainian and, in many respects, general Eastern 
European peasant pattern. Noteworthy survivals are slash-and-burn agricul- 
ture, absence of the chimney, and belief in ‘“‘clean” and “unclean” spirits of 
the dead. Especially suggestive for understanding East Slavic land tenure 


18S. I. Rudenko: “The culture of the pre-historic population of Kamchatka” (Sovietskaya 
Etnografiya 1948, No. 1, pp. 153-179). 

44 N. Beregovaya: “The oldest cultures of Alaska and the problem of the peopling of America” 
(Sovietskaya Etnografiya 1948, No. 4, pp. 204-219); esp. p. 217. 

15 J. F. Simonenko: “The economy of the population of the Trans-Carpathian Oblast” (So- 
vietskaya Etnografiya 1948, No. 1, pp. 63-89) ; compare M. Ya. Fenomenov: Sovremennaya Derevnya 
(A Contemporary Village), 2 vols., Gos. Izd., Leningrad, 1925. 
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customs prior to the advent of the mir are Simonenko’s discoveries of the rela- 
tion between the patrilineal, exogamic, village group and individual house- 
holds. Household ownership of land, cattle, barns and huts is combined with 
communal plowing, sowing, reaping, and house construction. Furthermore, 
land is sold only within the village group. 

Only hasty mention of a series of other worthwhile ethnographic studies 
is possible. Potapov’s paper contains a wealth of new comparative details on 
the animation of the shaman’s tambourine among the Altaian Turks, based 
largely on his field work of 1927.'* Vasilyev has restudied Hallowell’s data on 
bear ceremonialism as well as other materials to develop a classification of this 
ritual into two historic complexes: a Circumpolar Complex including circum- 
locutions in naming bears, dances promoting fertility among bears, ritual 
boiling of bear meat, etc.; and an “Ainu”’ Complex, found from the mouth of 
the Amur to the Maritime Chukchee, and possibly of southeast Asiatic origin, 
which includes caging of bears, breast feeding of bear cubs, ritual strangling 
of bears, etc.” Kosven presents useful data on the extended family among the 
Slavs, although his analysis, strongly emphasizing evolution and survival, is 
not fully plausible.'* 

In physical anthropology, Cheboksarvo’s attempt, on the basis of extensive 
series of osteological measurements, to group the Asiatic Mongoloids into four 
divisions (Northern, Northeastern, Eastern and Southern) appears worthy of 
careful review by an American specialist.'? The other papers are largely de- 
tailed anthropometric studies of archeological (Fatyanovo) and living (Sel’kup, 
Tatar, etc.) populations.*° 

To conclude this review: Soviet anthropology of the postwar period repre- 
sents a strange admixture of politically imposed dogmas and useful, often 
brilliant, scientific contributions that deserve the attention of the western 
world. Severe problems of evaluation exist, but the basic competence and 
honesty of most Soviet anthropological works seems evident to me. 

D. B. SHIMKIN 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


16 L. P. Potapov: “Animation rites for shamanistic tambourines among the Altaian Turks” 
(Trudy Instituta Etnografiyi 1, pp. 159-182, 1947). Earlier installments of Potapov’s important 
comparative studies of Altaian shamanism are published in Sovietskaya Etnografiya, 1934, No. 3, 
pp. 64-76; 1935, No. 4/5, pp. 134-152. 

17 B. A. Vasilyev: “Bear festivals” (Sovietskaya Etnografiya 1948, No. 4, pp. 78-104). 

18 M. O. Kosven: “The extended family”’ (Sovietskaya Etnografiya 1948, No. 3, pp. 3-32). 

19 N. N. Cheboksarov: “The basic trenc's of racial differentiation in Eastern Asia” (Trudy In- 
stituta Etnografiya 11, pp. 24-83, 1947). 

20 M. S. Akimova: “Anthropology of the population of the Fatyanovo culture (Upper Volga, 
Bronze Age)” (Trudy Instituta Etnografiyi 1, pp. 268-282, 1947); G. F. Debets: “The Sel’kup. 
An anthropological survey” (Trudy Instituta Etnografiyi 11, pp. 103-145, 1947); T. A. Trofimova: 
“Tobol’sk and Baraba Tatars” (Trudy Instituta Etnografiyi I, pp. 194-215, 1947); etc. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
GENERAL AND THEORETICAL 


Personal Character and Cultural Milieu, A Collection of Readings. Douctas G. HARING 
Ed. Revised edition (x, 670 pp., bibliography, $5.00. Syracuse University Press, 
Syracuse, 1949). 


Dr. Haring has performed a major service for the now considerable number of 
teachers of courses in culture and personality, in his lithoprinted compilation of articles 
in this field. No anthology can satisfy everyone; but in all fairness it should be noted 
that the choices have been influenced by (1) the relative accessibility of papers, (2) 
their length, and (3) a desire to supplement rather than to duplicate the contents of 
other compilations. Dr. Haring is to be congratulated on the balance and inclusiveness 
of his choices. 

Two notable additions to the revised edition increase its usefulness to the student: 
“The Aims of Anthropological Research” by Boas, and “How an Anthropologist 
Works in the Field” by Malinowski. Other contents of Part One are introductory ma- 
terials by Haring for the orientation of students; and Mary E. Johnson summarizes 
background material on personality from related scientific disciplines. Kluckhohn’s 
paper on “Participation in Ceremonials in a Navaho Community” has a bearing far 
beyond culture and personality studies alone; and yet it belongs here, for the principle 
of the numerical weighting of cultural elements in terms of individual participation 
in patterns, is crucial to the sound assessment of the relative importance to basic 
personality of one institution as opposed to another. 

Part Two consists in a variety of papers arranged alphabetically by author. Four 
of Bateson’s studies are included, notably one on the analysis of German films as 
ethological data, and another an essay in applied anthropology on how to lessen the 
danger of war through an understanding of the ethos of specific nations. Jane Belo’s 
“Balinese Temper” is a fine “data” paper, and one is reminded to regret that space 
considerations prevented the reprinting of the Mead-Bateson Balinese materials from 
their relatively inaccessible sources. 

“Anthropology and the Abnormal” is an excellent editorial choice from the writings 
of the late Dr. Ruth Benedict: this paper on the culturally-patterned “selecting” in 
given societies of available psychological types remains one of the most fundamental 
and significant in the field. Cora DuBois’ “Attitudes toward Food and Hunger in 
Alor,” a model field study, is reprinted from the Sapir Festschrift. “Childhood and 
Tradition in Two American Indian Tribes” by Erik Homburger Erikson is a speculative 
paper on Sioux and Yurok personality; its succinct summaries (of Yurok world-body 
symbolisms, of the functional relationship of the “abnormal’’ to the norms of a society, 
and of the traumatic discrepancy of current economic realities among the Sioux with 
their socialization-techniques and cultural ideals) will attract new readers to his longer 
studies of both tribes elsewhere. 

Goldenweiser is represented by a brief but provocative discussion of his principle 
of cultural “involution.” Esther Goldfrank uses Hopi data to demonstrate the im- 
portance of the age-periods involved in the gratification-frustration paradigms of socie- 
ties. Geoffrey Gorer gives a psychoanalytic approach to the study of Japanese per- 
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sonality. Hallowell contributes three papers on the psychological and psychiatric 
approach to cultural materials which have deservedly become standard reading. Haring 
makes comments on the Japanese character structure valuable because of his long first- 
hand acquaintance with them. Hu Hsien-chin’s authoritative study of Chinese con- 
cepts of “face,” full of circumstantial detail, is to the reviewer’s mind the best thing 
that has been done on this subject. 

Probably the most important addition to the revised edition is Abram Kardiner’s 
paper on “The Concept of Basic Personality Structure as an Operational Tool in the 
Social Sciences” from the Linton-edited volume. If there is any single “‘must” for the 
student in the field of culture and personality studies, it is this paper. Kluckhohn’s 
study of Navaho witchcraft is lacking from the revised edition, but is replaced by “A 
Navaho Personal Document” and a basic paper on “Some Aspects of Navaho Infancy 
and Early Childhood,” which is notable for the field-worker’s respect for cultural 
specificity and wariness about deductive generalizations. La Barre is represented by 
“The Cultural Basis of Emotions and Gestures,” added in the revised edition. 

Margaret Mead’s four papers deal with the Gesell-Ilg and the psychosomatic ap- 
proaches, age-patterning, and acculturation in personality studies. Roheim’s “Onto- 
genetic Theory of Culture” in the Seligman Festschrift might have been a better selec- 
tion to represent this author, for insofar as his “Psychoanalysis and Anthropology” 
(which is included) purports to be a historical summary of influences and movements, 
most anthropologists would perhaps prefer the sobriety of judgment, the broader 
knowledge of personnel and the authority of Kluckhohn’s paper on the same subject 
in “One Hundred Years of American Psychiatry.’’ Of Mildred Sikkema’s contentious 
paper, it should be remarked that Hawaiian-Japanese data are hardly the best refuta- 
tion of data based on Issei in America; and her inclusion of Okinawan-born Japanese 
for proof is even grotesque, since Moloney has so clearly shown how fundamentally 
un-Japanese the Okinawans are. The work on Japanese character structure of Gorer, 
Benedict and La Barre do require a critique based on Japanese data from ethnogra- 
phers longer and better acquainted with the subject, especially since the exigencies of 
wartime «re no longer with us; Miss Sikkema’s paper meets none of these requirements. 
Laura Thompson’s “Logico-Aesthetic Integration in Hopi Culture” is a valuable addi- 
tion to the revised edition; and the volume concludes with short papers by Frances 
W. Underwood on Kaska and Irma Honigman on Haitian culture and personality 
respectively. 

No anthology limited in size, it should be repeated, can expect to cover all aspects 
of such a large and growing field; and yet is it to be regretted that such an important 
figure as Sapir is nowhere represented in these readings, whereas lesser authors are. 
What of the Seligmans, and Kroeber (say, his two reviews on Totem and Taboo)? 
What of M. E. Opler (perhaps his ““Psychoanalytic Treatment of Culture”)? What of 
Devereux’ voluminous contributions? Surely all these must have been considered 
by Dr. Haring and omitted with great reluctance. Beyond these it is a question of this 
or any other reviewer’s personal enthusiasms—Ruth Landes’ work on Ojibwa charac- 
ter and environment, Jules and Zunia Henry’s Kaingang materials, Oscar Lewis on 

Piegan manly-hearted women in a male-oriented Plains society, Ruth Benedict on 
continuities and discontinuities in cultural conditioning, Edith Vowinckel Weigert on 
the Magna Mater of the Levant, and certain papers by Dollard, Herskovits, Gillin, 
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Hill, Linton, and Mekeel. But these merely indicate the richness and variety of the 
field. What we need is more anthologies of the kind in which Dr. Haring has so ably 
pioneered. 
Weston LA BARRE 
DvuKE UNIVERSITY 
DurRHAM, NortH CAROLINA 


Das Mutterrecht. JOHANN JAKOB BACHOFEN. (2 vols., paginated 1-529, 535-1176, 
respectively; 9 pls., Cloth, 65 Swiss fr. Herausgegeben von Karl Meuli mit Unter- 
stiitzung von Harald Fuchs, Gustav Meyer und Karl Schefold. (Beno Schwabe & 
Co. Verlag, Basel, 1948.) 


Anthropologists know Bachofen as the author of Das Mutterrecht (1861), but he 
was primarily a jurist and a student of classical antiquity, an outstanding figure in the 
intellectual history of Basel, his native city, where he held the professorship for Roman 
law from 1841 until 1844 and for a quarter of a century served as a judge. His collected 
writings are now being republished in a series of alluring make-up, Das Mutterrecht 
forming the second and third of the ten projected volumes. 

Dr. Meuli and his collaborators have achieved an editorial triumph. For one thing, 
they have removed a major source of discomfiture to the reader by disentangling notes 
of Bachofen’s which the compositor of the first edition had mingled with the text. 
They have further facilitated perusal by providing the sectional headings clearly 
enough indicated in the original table of contents, but subsequently unused in the 
first edition and the single reprinting of 1897. With admirable devotion to their task 
they have corrected typographical errors, amended quotations and bibliographical 
references wherever it was necessary, and purged the index of irrelevant material, 
which is now incorporated where it properly belongs. Essentially, however, the 
Sachregister is Bachofen’s, though supplemented with additional catchwords. The last 
section of the Nachwort fully sets forth the principles followed by the editors (pp. 
1117-1128), while the main body of this postscript (pp. 1011-1117) is devoted to a 
sketch of Bachofen’s career and influence, with special attention to the development 
and reception of his major work. 

Dr. Meuli dwells on Bachofen’s student days in Berlin, where he naturally fell 
under the spell of “the great German jurist Savigny” (as Maine calls him), and later 
in Géttingen, Paris, and Cambridge, the year in England apparently being prized 
above all (p. 1036). Of the great scholar’s personality we get a clear and convincing 
picture. The scion of a patrician family, he was sensitive in personal matters, a devout 
believer, an arch-conservative in politics, who reacted no less pessimistically to demo- 
cratic developments than his distinguished compatriots Burckhardt and Gotthelf. 
Intellectually, despite vast erudition, he belonged to the imaginative, intuitive type 
averse to philological meticulousness and pedestrian learning, but ever avid of travel 
to Italy and Greece in his eagerness to steep himself in the spirit of classical antiquity. 

Dr. Meuli is not a hero-worshipper. He recognizes that most contemporary spe- 
cialists were bound to repudiate Bachofen’s message. His mania for injecting irrelevant 
data, his repetitiousness, the lack of a consecutive evolutionary scheme such as Das 
Mutterrecht purported to present, all these naturally deterred or alienated any but the 
boldest readers. His symbolic interpretations seemed fanciful to uncongenial spirits; 
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his etymologies were atrocious. Yet there was a positive and lasting contribution, which 
the editor sanely expounds (pp. 1101-1117). Without following him in every detail 
and without any competence to judge the specifically classicist aspects of Bachofen’s 
book, I should sum up my own estimate of its place in ethnological literature in the 
following terms: 

From one point of view, Das Mutterrecht appears as a typical sample of unilinear 
evolutionism. It assumes as the earliest form of social life “hetairism,” i.e. promiscuity. 
This was followed by “gynaecocracy” as a universal stage: “Das Amazonentum stellt 
sich darnach als eine ganz allgemeine Erscheinung dar... Die gleiche Ursache ruft 
iiberall die gleiche Wirkung hervor” (p. 49). Correspondingly, “father-right”’ super- 
sedes this second stage and represents the highest form of law. 

It might seem that modern criticism has left nothing of this conceptual structure. 
We no longer believe in universal stages; promiscuity is a figment of the imagination 
if the usage of recent savages is the criterion; matriliny—from which Bachofen deduced 
his gynaecocracy—implies no ascendancy of woman. Yet, notwithstanding the occur- 
rence of earlier reporters of matriliny, he was the first to direct attention to the phenom- 
enon as one of great theoretic significance. This I take to be the purport of Dr. Meuli’s 
relevant statements (pp. 1102 ff.), which seem convincing. Presumably it was also in 
this sense that the ever combative John Ferguson McLennan, after sundry “qualifica- 
tions and deductions,” conceded priority to Bachofen, declaring that the importance 
of his discovery ‘‘cannot be overestimated” (Studies in Ancient History, London, 
1876, pp. 411-421). 

Further, as I have previously suggested (The History of Ethnological Theory, New 
York, 1937, pp. 40-43), Bachofen must be reckoned an early prophet of what is best 
in contemporary “functionalism.” Feminine hegemony was to him not an isolated 
culture trait, but part of an organic whole. That the specific correlates he set up—say, 
the matriarchate and the precedence of the left side—are largely erroneous and fanciful, 
should not prevent recognition of his essential soundness as to the larger issue. What is 
more, he was wholly right in principle in stressing the overshadowing importance of 
religion in the development of human institutions. 

Finally, his efforts to grapple with what was to him the alien field of ethnographic 
fact command respect. These, incidentally, appear impressively in his correspondence 
with Morgan (Bernhard J. Stern, Lewis Henry Morgan, Social Evolutionist, Chicago, 

1931, 145-152). 

Bachofen, then, remains a significant figure in the history of our science; and the 
publishers merit our gratitude for rendering his major work more accessible, and in 
such exemplary guise. 

Rosert H. Lowie 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 

BERKELEY, CALIF. 


Geschichte der Anthropologie. E. (274 pp. Universitats-Verlag, 
Bonn, 1948). 


Since this little book forms one of a series dealing with the history of various sci- 
ences, it was presumably editorial policy that dictated a brevity inconsistent with the 
scope of the treatment. For Dr. Miihlmann not only defines “anthropology” in ac- 
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cordance with Anglo-Saxon usage, but also devotes a relatively large space to auxiliary 
branches of learning, as well as to philosophical and general currents of thought, such 
as romanticism. In one respect this is unfortunate, for there inevitably remains little 
space for what most of us regard as the core of cultural anthropology. Significantly 
enough, Berthold Laufer’s name does not appear at all, Karl von den Steinen’s is just 
barely mentioned (p. {55), whereas the reader hears relatively a good deal about 
Comte, Herder, Herbert Spencer, A. B. Small, Charles H. Cooley, W. Dilthey, P. A. 
Sorokin, F. H. Giddings, G. W. Sumner, Max Weber, and Shirokogorov. Not that there 
is a deliberate neglect of ethnography; as a matter of fact, such pioneers as Lafitau, 
Georg Forster, and Castrén quite properly receive attention. But obviously the author 
is writing primarily from the point of view of a general social scientist rather than that 
of an ethnologist of traditional training—this statement being offered less as a stricture 
than as a definition of his aims. 

The immense range of topics treated in the volume has unavoidably led to some 
erroneous or, at least dubious statements. Cranz was preceded by Hans Egede in 
Greenland (p. 54), and to describe that region as a virtually unknown area as late as 
1860 (p. 94) is a decided exaggeration. I doubt whether many prehistorians would 
accept De Mortillet’s scheme as still essentially correct (p. 95); and though L. H. 
Morgan (p. 114) never repudiated Christianity, he was hardly an “orthodox Puritan” 
(strenggldubiger Puritaner). Margaret Mead would probably be surprised to find herself 
assigned to Malinowksi’s school (p. 180); and B. Schrieke (p. 240) was a Dutch, not an 
American scholar, even though a book of his rests on observations in the United 
States. 

More serious is the misconception of the Kulturkreis theorists in relation to the 
American champions of the culture area concept. Flattering as it is to be credited with 
a superior “functionalist” position (p. 212), I feel that Americans are not entitled to 
this distinction. In fact, I must reject all three of the propositions Dr. Miihlmann 
advances on this subject, i.e. those bearing on the Schmidt-Graebner school, the 
influence supposedly exerted on them by Tylor, and thé complexes laid down by 
Wissler and others in this country. We in the United States have, to be sure, tried to 
find coherence among the traits of a complex, but we have done so intermittently. 
Wissler, whom the author specifically refers to, explicitly stressed historical causes, 
deprecating “important intra-functional significance” (American Anthropologist, 16: 
487-489, 1914); and his inventories of traits in Chapter XIV of The American Indian 
do suggest a merely random congeries. On the other hand, a kulturkreis often does unite 
features postulated as organically linked, e.g. matriliny, feminine farming, girls’ puberty 
rites, lunar mythology. In any case, the idea of aggregating elements through sheer 
historical accident into a complex could not have been inspired by Tylor, whose statis- 
tical method has as its ultimate aim an insight into the causal nexus between social 
phenomena. In spite of sporadic appearances to the contrary, then, I should maintain 
that Tylor, Graebner-Schmidt, and American theorists al] recognize the sound aspects 
of “functionalism” without therefore discarding the historical approach. 

However, Dr. Miihlmann’s treatise remains of great value for us. He manifests 
an astounding familiarity with American literature, especially with that of our soci- 
ologists. Not to cepeat names already mentioned, there are allusions to—at times even 
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brief characterizations of—W. I. Thomas, Robert E. Park, E. R. Mowrer, the Lynds, 
William F. Ogburn, Donald Young, F. H. Allport, Kimball Young, and others. Still 
more noteworthy are the references to Continental writers. Precisely because many of 
those cited are, to say the least, peripheral figures, it is important to learn what they 
have to offer us in the way of potentially significant ideas. If the reader is unable to 
draw the maximum profit from so learned a book, it is because the task set is too wide 
for any single mind at the present time. No one nowadays can conceivably judge with 
equal authority Keith’s glandular theory (p. 194), Mendelian inheritance (p. 159), 
modern community studies (p. 157), psychoanalysis (pp. 166, 181), and a host of other 
ideas and investigations. It cannot be denied that Dr. Miihlmann has significant things 
to say on the central questions of cultural anthropology, witness his correct emphasis 
on the historical (as well as evolutionist) aspect of Tylor’s researches (pp. 111, 119 f., 
143). Perhaps at some future time he will favor us with a work of far greater compass 
in which his omnivorous reading and theoretical insights will be focused on the per- 
sonalities and the problems that have figured as foremost in the development of 
cultural anthropology. 
Rosert H. 
TJNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


ETHNOLOGY AND ETHNOGRAPHY 


The Tenetehara Indians of Brazil. CHARLES WAGLEY and EDUARDO Gatvao. (xv, 200 
pp., $3.75. Columbia University Press, New York, 1949.) 


This study greatly expands the authors’ brief discussion in the third volume of 
Steward’s Handbook and in shorter papers by Wagley in 1942 and 1943. It resulted 
from a larger program for acculturation study directed by Professor Linton and de- 
veloped through the Columbia University Department of Anthropology and the 
National Museum at Rio de Janeiro. In the period 1939 through 1941, Wagley con- 
ducted investigations among the Tapirapé and Tenetehara, Galvao being one of four 
students trained in fieldwork in this venture. 

Unlike the Tapirapé’s forty years of crippling contact with Brazilians, the Tenete- 
hara have avoided the disease and cultural dislocation often attending contact and 
have merged into the rural frontier of northeast Brazil. Here two thousand Tupi- 
Guaranf{-speaking people, with three hundred years of successful contact behind them, 
have made a successful cultural adjustment. The story is convincing. Following 
geographic, historical and economic description, the individual is carried from infancy 
through childhood, puberty and marriage to participation in shamanism, sorcery and 
ceremonials. Once the setting of belief and practice is described, thirty-seven myth 
summarizations are presented. 

Following-the partial clearing and burning of rain-forest areas, the Indians raise 
the usual crops of the region—manioc in two varieties, corn, beans, yams, squash, 
melons, peanuts, and the acquired plants like cotton, rice, cane, hashish, and bananas. 
Hunting and the acquired use of chickens, pigs, goats, and guinea fowls are, like agri- 
culture, somewhat haphazard and without high yield. Property is slight, the usual trader 
exploitation evident, and the villages of fifty to eight hundred persons are autonomous 
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units, moved about every six years. Households, composed of extended matrilineal 
families, add strength through the acquisition of younger in-laws by matrilocal resi- 
dence; but generally these new units break off with the birth of a child, and the com- 
munity long-houses of the coast are never developed. The regional culture-hero, Maira 
(who figures prominently along with Tupan, Metraux’s thunder-demon for the coastal 
tribes) is the donor of fire, manioc and maize. The shamans, anywhere from two to 
about a half-dozen, cure illness in lively ceremonies involving sucking, massage, song, 
dance and trance, swallowing the evil and often falling prone at its impact. 

A village chief, practically in consultation with important family heads, (and ap- 
pointed by the Indian Service), gives “‘orders’’ for clearing forest lands, accepting new 
families in the village, and functions as figurehead, albeit spokesman, for the com- 
munity. The bilateral kinship system utilizes age distinctions for siblings and accomo- 
dates a matrilineal-matrilocality structure with an older male head. This extended 
family unit is bound by economic ties, the family leader maintaining what little status 
he achieves by what little property he can manipulate. While males formerly gardened 
the chief staple, manioc, leaving flour-preparation and supplementary horticulture to 
the women, today most of the trading and agriculture is man’s work, and individual 
gardens are developed as extra holdings. Yet the family preference for girls, the 
adding of a male worker to the family at marriage, women’s initiative in sexual affairs, 
and their earlier, pre-adolescent entrance into household duties emphasize the older 
pattern. 

Metal tools, pots and guns, coffee, salt, brown sugar, and aguardente have linked 
the Tenetehara with the commercialized system into which they have been drawn. In- 
dividual gardens, the function of men in making manioc flour, and their collection of 
palm nuts, oil and animal skins for trade, all mark an acculturation in the direction of 
rural Brazilian society. Negro influence, in myth, sorcery techniques, and the use of 
hashish, is secondary to this major drift into peasant life. The process has not involved 
military conquest, drastic revision, or economic breakdown. As Wagley notes, no 
marked conflict has occurred. His lesson is most instructive. 

Marvin K. OPLER 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
CALIFORNIA 


The Bella Coola Indians. T. F. McItwratru. (Vol. 1: xix, 763 pp., 24 plates. Vol. 2: ix, 
672 pp., 22 plates, 29 figures. $15.00. University of Toronto Press, Toronto, 1949). 


This two-volume work on the Bella Coola Indians by Professor McIlwraith is an 
important contribution to our knowledge of Northwest Coast culture. The field work 
upon which it is based was done during 1922 and 1924; and the manuscript for the book 
was written during the next two years. The delay in publication is a testimonial to the 
author’s adherence to an ideal. His aim has been to present an integrated picture of 
Bella Coola nonmaterial culture previous to white contact, and he has therefore re- 
sisted the temptation to publish his results piecemeal or in an abbreviated form that 
would destroy the unity of the whole. The present work is a credit to his perseverance 
as well as a monument to the ideal. 

The preface is an integral part of the report, for in it the author sets forth the can- 
ons by which he was guided in collecting his data and describes the circumstances of 
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his field work. He went to the Bella Coola, not to unravel a problem or to increase our 
understanding of Northwest Coast culture as such, but simply to learn to know this 
group of people as fully as possible by living with them and participating in their 
culture. In this approach he was influenced by the English school of anthropologists 
represented by Haddon, Rivers, and Seligman to whom a field study meant as complete 
an identification of the student with “his people” as was possible. It meant, too, a 
thoroughness in exploring the ramifications of a culture, and an alertness in recording 
every detail, no matter how trivial it might seem at the time. The author has followed 
these precepts to the extent that his opportunities would allow, and he has in conse- 
quence produced what he terms a purely descriptive, as opposed to a comparative, 
ethnography. He has deliberately refrained from making comparisons with other groups 
and does not discuss the theoretical implications of Bella Coola culture. He has avoided 
references to the data and the interpretations of other students of Northwest Coast 
culture in the interest of preserving the discreteness and the unity of his viewpoint. 

The author has made no attempt to study the technology or material culture of the 
Bella Coola. Consequently there is a minimum of information upon these aspects of 
their lives, practically nothing beyond brief descriptions of a few mechanical processes 
in an appendix. By contrast, there are lengthy and detailed descriptions of religion and 
related subjects. The author feels that this emphasis is not merely a reflection of his 
own interests but is a measure of the attitudes of the people themselves. He finds them 
to be a deeply religious people; the supernatural is very close to the natural in their 
daily activities. That is why volume one opens, after a brief orientation chapter, with 
an exposition of their religious philosophy. 

Other investigators have remarked upon the abstract and systematic character of 
Bella Coola religion. At times the conceptualizations have seemed over-formalized, 
but McIlwraith’s account leaves no doubt that the Bella Coola have a predilection for 
ordering and synthesizing their religious concepts. A separate chapter takes up the 
relations of the individual to the supernatural. Shamanism is included here; also other 
kinds of supernatural contacts and their interpretations and consequences from the 
standpoint of the individual. The generalized discussion of each of these matters is 
interspersed with specific accounts of alleged events that illustrate particular points in 
the discussion. In addition, and for the sake of clarity, a subsequent chapter is reserved 
for the presentation of longer stories, some of which can be termed myths, that supple- 
ment the illustrative material accompanying the descriptive account. Still another 
chapter contains material on magical ideas and practices. It presents a variety of recipes 
for warding off evil and for achieving desirable personal qualities, and also includes 
information on sorcery. 

All of the secret societies known to the Fort Rupert Kwakiutl are orders within one 
society among their northern neighbors, each order characterized by pretensions to a 
certain kind of supernatural power. Such is the kusiut society among the Bella Coola. 
In addition, they have two other secret organizations, the a’alk and the sisaok, that are 
distinct but have in common the pattern of privileged demonstrations of inherited 
prerogatives by their members. The distinction between the kusiut on the one side and 
the a’alk and the sisaok on the other is clear-cut and is made manifest in the round 
of ceremonial activities. Historically the a’alk seems to be the oldest of the three socie 
ties and the kusiut the most recent in Bella Coola experience. 
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Good descriptions of the three secret societies are given. This is especially true of 
the kusiul, to which a long chapter is devoted, because this society has been gaining in 
popularity during recent years. In consequence of his participation in the ceremonies 
the author is able to provide information upon details not ordinarily considered in pub- 
lished accounts. Among these are the relations between the different societies, their 
internal organization, their means of keeping their secrets, the attitudes of the initiated 
and uninitiated individual toward them, and the demonstration of privileged perform- 
ances among the initiated themselves with the meaning this has for them. 

The observances connected with, and the attitudes toward, the life crises of birth, 
adolescence, marriage and death are treated in conventional fashion. In addition the 
author has attempted to give continuity and vitality to the formal aspects of these 
events by filling the time gaps between them with data of a more intimate character. 
In this he has been only partially successful, through no fault of his own, and for 
reasons that will be evident to anyone who has tried to give vividness to bare facts 
wrung mostly from the memories of informants. The data on the formal aspects of the 
life history of the individual are unusually complete in that the absence of traits as well 
as the alternative modes of those present are noticed. 

In the reviewer’s opinion, the author would have done well to avoid the term “‘pot- 
latch” and to use only the native words that is applied to the ceremony he treats under 
this caption. This would have obviated the necessity of defining a potlatch—which 
cannot be done within the framework of any local data—and would have helped to re- 
duce the confusion that has arisen in regard to the use of this term. The trouble lies 
in treating the potlatch as a particular ceremony rather than as a means or a vehicle 
to validate a variety of social events. 

The systematic inclusion of a collection of stories, songs, and myths not only en- 
riches our Northwest coast stock of these materials, but serves to give meaning to Bella 
Coola institutions. Over ninety songs are given in text and translation with explana- 
tory notes. Each is correlated with a numbered phonograph recording preserved in 
the National Museum of Canada. The chapter on origin myths supplements the collec- 
tion of this category of legends assembled by Boas many years ago. Each of these myths 
is the exclusive property of a given family, the members of which regard the events 
recounted in their myth as a record of their ancestry and as a charter for the exercise 
of the ceremonial prerogatives mentioned therein. There is another class of tales that 
the author calls stories. A large number of them are presented, classified under the 
headings of raven stories, animal stories, stories of monsters, supernatural stories, 
catastrophic stories, and historical stories. The value of this collection is enhanced by 
the frequent inclusion of two and sometimes three versions of the same tale. 

Volume two includes two features that are very useful for reference purposes. One 
is an extensive Bella Coola-English vocabulary which has been compiled with enough 
patience and care to make it informative in itself. The other is a detailed index with an 
exhaustive listing of page references for each item. 

In compensation for the long delay in the publication of this work the author may 
take comfort in the fact that he has produced a sound and substantial contribution to 
Northwest coast ethnology. He has given breadth and depth to his account of the 
Bella Coola, and has in large measure succeeded in his aim to make them “his people” 
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by living with them. The publication of his material not only fills a gap in our knowl- 
edge but establishes a datum of reference for future studies in the area. 
H. G. BARNETT 
UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 
EUGENE, OREGON 


San Blas Cuna Acculturation: An Introduction. D. B. Stour. (124 pp., 16 plates, Biblio- 
graphy, $2.50. The Viking Fund, 1947.) 


The San Blas Cuna are a branch of the Cuna (Tule) group who occupy the major 
portion of the historical Darien area of Panama. Coming from the mountainous inte- 
rior, the San Blas section of the tribe has occupied the habitable islands of the Panama 
coast, from Point San Blas to the Gulf of Uraba, within historical times. A Circum- 
Caribbean culture type according to Steward’s classification, the San Blas live on the 
islands in tightly crowded, treeless villages, but maintain their farms, obtain water 
and hunt on the mainland. Travel back and forth is by means of efficient ocean-going 
canoes. Coconut farms give a cash crop, which in some villages has had considerable 
effect on the economic and acculturative patterns, in view of the wide fluctuation in 
market prices. 

Main interest in the Cuna lies in the fact that as a whole they were never conquered 
by the Spanish invaders, and in spite of culture contact from early in the sixteenth 
century, they have maintained their cultural and racial separateness. Acculturation has 
been on the whole selective, and an acute political sense has enabled the Cuna to play 
one foreign nation against the other and maintain their political independence. French, 
Scottish and Spanish colonies in the area failed to last long or to affect materially the 
native culture. 

In the past, the main work of professional anthropologists among the Cuna has 
been concerned with linguistics, material culture, or the spectacularly high incidence 
of albinism. Of late Swedish ethnologists, notably Wassén and Nordenskiold, have 
studied religion and mythology. Stout, however, is the first anthropologist to live among 
the Cuna for any length of time. Based on a stay of five months among the people, as 
well as extensive preliminary research in Sweden, Panama, and the United States, his 
work gives a concise enthographic picture of this bilateral, matrilocal people. Histori- 
cal records of the past four hundred years have been intensively analyzed, and provide 
a broad background for his study of the acculturative process. He does not dwell 
extensively on aspects of material culture, nor give involved explanations of minutiae, 
but rather presents a clear, brief summation of all pertinent aspects of the present- 
day cultural picture. Topics covered range from a discussion of the historical continuum 
to noting the social structure, and the culture and personality orientation. 

It might be mentioned that most of Stout’s work is concerned with the western 
groups of the San Blas area. The reviewer’s impression, gained while in official contact 
with this group during the war, is that the eastern groups are considerably more con- 
servative than the western in matters of acculturation. This, plus the extensive discus- 
sion of the important but highly acculturated island of Nargana may give the reader a 
somewhat unbalanced impression as to the overall acculturation of the group. As Dr. 
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Stout points out, the loss of indigenous culture at this spot is primarily due to the 
strong personalities of a few individuals and is not indicative of the people as a whole. 
This volume presents a balanced and well organized body of data which will provide 
a solid platform for students working in the relatively unknown, though prospectively 
rewarding Darien area. 
S. MARSHALL 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


Rural Mexico. NATHAN L. WHETTEN. With a foreword by MANvuEL Gamio (xxv, 671 
pp., 35 maps and charts, 23 plates, $10.00. University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 
1948.) 


Here is probably the most comprehensive general study of Mexico that has appeared 
to date. The author is a rural sociologist (and Dean of a graduate school) who was for- 
tunately situated to make the most of the methodology of his discipline, having spent 
three years (1942-1945) attached, as Rural Sociologist, to the U. S. Embassy in 
Mexico. The better to prepare himself for the task, he was conveniently born in Mexico, 
and, although long in the United States, maintained his Mexican contacts in the inter- 
vening years. The period of intensive study occurred, of course, during wartime, when 
relations between United States and Mexican officials were particularly warm. With the 
author so well situated, both with respect to the subject of his study and to sociological 
methods, it would be surprising if the book were not an exceedingly good and careful 
compilation of the available facts about Mexico. Clearly it is at least that. The author 
had the full co-operation of census officials and knew his way around the available 
statistics. He makes excellent use of them to give us a considered and rounded study. 
Needless to say, the factual information of the work cannot be better than the sta- 
tistics on which it, for the most part, is based. Although Whetten uses the official sources 
of information with considerable care, there is no gainsaying that sometimes care 
would dictate not using them at all. Nevertheless, there is no doubt that we are supplied 
here with out best and most up-to-date source of information on many aspects of Mexi- 
can economy and sociology. 

Every anthropologist working in the Middle American field will want Rural Mexico 
handy as a reference to the innumerable basic facts that underlie the culture of Mexico. 
Yet while one would not expect treatment of strictly “ethnological” problems, it seems 
surprising how little this book on Rural Mexico contributes to questions posed in the 
recent memorandum! suggesting what we need to know about Modern Latin American 
Culture. Rural Mexico is either Indian or (in Gillin’s term) criollo; Whetten says little 
about either. 

One is likely to be struck, therefore, by the chasm that appears, from this book, 
to divide the disciplines of sociology and anthropology when they are dealing with the 
same general subjects. An anthropologist also thinks he can say something about 
“Mexico,” or “rural Mexico,” as a whole. He seems to do it, however, not by the 


Committee on Latin American Anthropology of the National Research Council. “Research 
Needs in the Field of Modern Latin American Culture,” American Anthropologist, vol. 51, no. 1, 
pp. 149-154. 
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for the area is a combination of intensive community studies (some of which are in print 
or in preparation) and a careful regional survey showing the relationship of communi- 
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) the method of inventorying some part of that whole, but by fixing his lens on small parts 
hole. of it in order to get some insight into the whole. It is clear that the two types of studies 
vide (exemplified perhaps by Redfield’s Tepoztlan, and the book under review) are at oppo- 
vely site poles; I suppose it is equally clear that they complement one another and that each 
has its uses and its limitations. The difference between a rural sociologist and an anthro- 
LL pologist, of course, decreases considerably as the rural sociologist reduces the scope of 
the area studied from that of a nation to that a of small community. On the other hand, 
the difference does not appear to decrease at all when the anthropologist enlarges his 
| scope, as witness a comparison, say, of Ruth Benedict on Japan with this book on 
671 Mexico. It is natural for an anthropologist to point out that the essential difference 
ago, lies in the use of the concept of culture, and it seems true that Whetten’s approach 
(despite his copious use of the results of anthropological studies) is completely sociologi- 
—_ cal as opposed to “culturological.” The conclusion is, of course, that there is a variety 
aq of things that can be said about “Rural Mexico”; Whetten says some of them well. 
pent Sort Tax 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
sico, Curcaco, [LLINOIS 
iter- 
vhen Cultural and Historical Geography of Southwest Guatemala. FELIX WEBSTER MCBRYDE. 
. the (xv, 184 pp., maps, diagrams, illus., appendices, glossary, bib., index of place names 
vical and geographical regions. Smithsonian Institution, Institute for Social Anthro- 
reful pology, Publication No. 4, 1947.) 
thor Cultural Geography of the Modern Tarascan Area. Ropert C. West. (77 pp., maps, 
= diagrams, illus., bib., $.75. Ibid, Publication No. 7, 1948.) 
=~ | Highland Communities of Central Peru. HARRY TscuHoprtk, JR. (viii, 56 pp., maps, illus. 
a bib., $.50. Ibid, Publication No. 5, 1947.) 
care | Moche, a Peruvian Coastal Community. Joun GIL.tn. (vii, 166 pp., map, diagrams, illus., 
lied bib., glossary, index. Ibid, Publication No. 3, 1947.) 
fexi- At least half of Guatemala’s 3,500,000 inhabitants are Maya Indians, most of whom 
; practice intensive hoe agriculture, now as in pre-Columbian times, on the highland 
— | slopes of southwestern Guatemala at altitudes ranging from 5,000 to 9,000 feet. There 
— is a natural unity to this populous group, imposed by community of heritage, contiguity 
— | of residence, interpenetration of trade relations, and exposure to the same sequence of 
the acculturative influence beginning with conquest and conversion and extending to the 
xa | current policies of the Guatemalan government. Moreconspicuous than the uniformities, 
ittle however, are the internal variations. Despite propinquity and constant traffic back and 
| forth, adjacent communities remain prevailingly endogamous and often differ markedly 
ook, in many ways, notably in speech, dress, occupational or agricultural specialty, and in 
the demographic pattern. Much of this differentiation is due to the richly variegated physi- 
ona cal environment. This sharp diversity within a larger setting of unifying features pro- 
the vides an ideal condition for assessing the relative effect and interaction of the historical, 
arch | ecological, and cultural factors underlying cultural change and stability. What is needed 
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ties to one another and to their environment. McBryde meets the latter need with a 
most commendable monograph based on many seasons of assiduous and perceptive 
field work. 

McBryde focuses attention on a representative cross section of Indian Guatemala, 
consisting of three virtually contiguous areas, each some 20 miles in diameter and each 
lying in a different altitudinal zone: tierra caliente, tierra templada, and tierra fria. In 
each area, over a score of communities were studied and an average of ten local markets 
analyzed. Mile-high Lake Atitlan in the temperate zone serves as a hinge connecting 
the two other specimen areas. Writing of the lakeside settlements, in which three 
Mayan languages (Quiché, Cakchiquel, and Zutuhil) are represented, the author asserts: 
“The highest degree of microgeographic diversification anywhere in Guatemala is to 
be found here; it is probably not exceeded elsewhere in the world.”” The sample area of 
tierra fria lies northwest of the lake in the crowded valley of Quezaltenango (7,700- 
8,200 ft. elevation). The lowland sample is a piedmont sector ranging downward from 
3,300 feet and lying to the southwest of the Atitlan basin. 

Through liberal use of original maps and well-organized text, McBryde describes 
subsistence and settlement patterns, as well as the system of native markets and 
routes of trade by which local products of the variegated environment circulate through- 
out and beyond the region. The addition of historical data (e.g., the replacing of cacao 
cultivation by coffee plantation on the volcanic piedmont) documents the shifting 
balance between man and nature in rural Guatemala. The author realizes that ecology 
alone cannot account for all of material culture when he draws attention to the fact 
that flamingo skirts worn in the lake village of Santiago Atitlan sweep past the ankles, 
while the dark blue skirts worn by the women in much colder Chichicastenango expose 
their knobby knees. “Obviously,” says McBryde, “here is an instance where the cli- 
matic factor gives way to custom.” Wisely he observes in another connection that “the 
importance of the ethnological approach cannot be overemphasized.” The intelligent 
ethnographer will realize that he is equally dependent on the approach of the geographer 
so well represented in McBryde's report. 

What McBryde does for Guatemala, West does for the Tarascan region of Mexico, 
though on a more modest scale. Based on three months of field work in 1946, his report 
centers on economy and material culture, and concerns a highland area of 3,500 sq. km. 
in northwestern Michoacan inhabited by nearly 55,000 Tarascan-speaking individuals 
living in 66 villages at elevations reaching 8,000 to 9,000 feet. Agriculture remains the 
principal occupation, with maize, beans and squash the dominant crop complex. As in 
ancient times, many villages specialize in particular home industries, and Tarascan 
traders shuttle goods between the uplands and the tierra caliente to the south and west. 
In all this they resemble the highland Maya, but compared to them, the Tarascans 
have moved further along the road of acculturation, judging from the prevalence 
of plowing, oxea, and the introduction of California grapevines and Iowa corn by return- 
ing farm hands. Perhaps the clearest index of relatively rapid acculturation is the shrink- 
ing territory of Tarascan speech, now one-fifteenth of its pre-Conquest extent. This 
is explained by a combination of circumstances: drastic population decreases due to 
European diseases early in the contact period, migration to distant mining and agri- 
cultural centers, and the acculturative effect of intruding sugar and stock-raising planta- 
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tions which draw native laborers into contact with Spanish and mulatto elements. 
Now Tarascan speech survives in the higher elevations (the Sierra, and Lake PAtz- 
cuaro, where native fishermen constitute some of the most conservative Indian com- 
munities), mainly because the absence of mineral wealth and good grazing lands made 
the area unattractive to Spanish exploitation. West’s purpose was to provide background 
for various intensive monographs on Tarascan villages prepared by other members of 
the Institute of Social Anthropology in co-operation with the Escuela Nacional de 
Antropologia, Mexico, D. F.; that is, Cherin: A Sierra Tarascan Village, by Beals; 
Houses and House Use of the Sierra Tarascans, by Beals, Carrasco and McCorkle; 
Empire’s Children; The People of Tzintzuntzan, by Foster and Ospina. 

Peruvian ethnology has heretofore dealt mostly with the concentrated Indian 
cultures of the southern highlands. To redress the balance, the Institute of Social An- 
thropology launched a survey of the central highlands as a basis for selecting a repre- 
sentative village for intensive investigation which, together with the coastal community 
of Moche studied by Gillin, would begin to give a rounded picture of the Peruvian 
population. Tschopik’s paper reports the findings of this rapid ethnographic survey 
carried out in two months by the author and three Peruvian collaborators. It covers 
14 highland communities in four central departments ranging in type from minuscule 
Quechua-speaking herding settlements perched high (some over 14,000 feet) on the 
forbidding punas, to the intensively agricultural towns of the Jauja Valley and the pro- 
gressive Mestizo communities in the Department of Junin, thus disclosing an essential 
lack of cultural unity in the territory surveyed. As elsewhere, the area of greatest con- 
servatism and Indian concentration is the zone offering the least invitation to the Span- 
ish, in this case the punas, except where they contain minerals. 

Moche is a farming community of about 3,000 individuals on the northern coast of 
Peru near Trujillo and just north of the Vira Valley in an area where “it never rains” 
and which was once within the domain of the Chimu “empire.” Mainly Mestizo in 
culture and entirely Spanish in language, Moche is “Indian” only in that its citizens 
are largely Indian in a racial sense and that it has been able to preserve its integrity by 
clinging to its own land in the face of encroaching modernized haciendas. It is com- 
pletely under national and provincial administration and largely on a cash basis eco- 
nomically, selling agricultural and dairy products and purchasing goods from the out- 
side. Gillin’s excellent monograph on Moche, based on six months field work in 1944, is a 
case study of what the author calls the growing Pan-Peruvian or “Creole culture,”— 
which he has since developed elsewhere—not usefully resolvable, from the point of 
view of understanding the modern way of life of Latin America, into either a predomi- 
nantly aboriginal or predominantly Occidental cultural entity, but constituting an im- 
portant emergent culture in its own right. Moche social organization consists less of an 
interlocking set of extended kinship groupings or of other social segments and more of a 
complex network of relationships between particular individuals, the elaborated com- 
padre or godparent system serving 2s a major mechanism for achieving this integrated 
network. 

BENJAMIN D. PAUL 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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The Maya Chontal Indians of Acalan-Tixchel—A Contribution to the History and Ethnog- 
raphy of the Yucatan Peninsula. FRANCE V. SCHOLEs and RALPH L. Roys, with the 
assistance of ELEANOR B. ADAMs and RoBErT S. CHAMBERLAIN. (565 pp., 4 maps, 
5 appendices; $3.50 paper, $4.75 cloth. Carnegie Institution, Publication 560, Wash- 
ington, D.C., 1948.) 


This study, largely based on the Paxbolon-Maldonado papers and other reports 
discovered by the senior author in Spain, forms a valuable addition to our knowledge 
of the Tabasco, southern Campeche, and Peten areas. The so-called Chontal Text 
presents the first continuous historical tradition from any lowland Maya group, and is 
also a valuable linguistic document. 

The difficult problem of the location of Acalan appears to have been satisfactorily 
solved. The evidence seems to be good that the Chontal of Acalan were chiefly on the 
Candelaria drainage, northeast of the Usumacinta drainage, and northwest of the 
Peten area. Although the exact extent of the Acalan province can not be determined, 
it seems to have been a large and growing area at the time of the Spanish Conquest, 
and its importance as a trading center seems to have been very great. 

The historical information on the movements of these Chontal in the period pre- 
ceding the Spanish Conquest is of considerable importance, not in itself, but for the 
light it throws on historical migrations throughout the Middle American area. The 
Chontal seem to have had no difficulty in moving as a group 350 miles from Cozumel 
Island to Acalan; in making an effective raid from Acalan to Chetumal, 150 miles due 
east; or in maintaining a large merchant colony at Nito on the Atlantic coast of Guate- 
mala. 

The historical material on the Spanish Conquest and the execution of Cuauhtemoc 
provides a useful summary with some new facts and interpretations, and ethnographers 
will find much of value in the succeeding chapters on the acculturation and absorption 
of the Chontal, although the treatment is primarily historical. Chapter 13, on the de- 
cline of the Acalan Chontal after their removal to the Tixchel area on the coast, will be 
of special interest to demographers. . 

The maps are very helpful, and the practice followed on Map 3 of making the inside 
fold of the map blank, enabling the entire map to be used when the book is open to 
another page, is one which might well be more often adopted. 

Davin H. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


Acta Lapponica: 1. Die lappische Zaubertrommel. Eine ethnologische Monographie. I. Die 
Trommel als Denkmal materieller Kultur. ERNSt MANKER. (888 pp., front plate, and 
870 text illustrations. Nordiska Museet: Stockholm, 1938.) 2. Same sita—Lappbyn 
(The Lapp Village). Nits Nitsson Skum. Swedish translation by Israel Ruong. 
(158 pp., 101 illustrations. Jbid., 1938.) 3. Die lappische Volksmusik. Aufzeichnungen 
von Juoikos-Melodien bei den schwedischen Lappen. Kart TiréN. Mit einer Ein- 
leitung von Wilhelm Peterson-Berger. Rekonstruktion und Ubersetzung der lap- 
pischen Originaltexte von Bjérn Collinder. (236 pp., and 10 plates. Jbid., 1942.) 
4. Lapsk kultur vid Stora Lule alos Kdllsjéar (Lapp Culture by the Source-Lakes of 
the Grand Lule River). An ethnographic investigation in the dammed- up Suorva 
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district. ERNst MANKER. (280 pp., 404 illustrations, and 3 maps. Jbid., 1944.) 
5. The Skolt Lapp Community Suenjelsjild During the Year 1938. Kart Nicxut. (90 
pp., 64 plates, and 1 colored map. Jbid., 1948.) 


De svenska Fjallapparna (The Mountain Lapps of Sweden). Ernst MANKER. (548 pp., 
217 plates, 1 map. Svenska Turistféreningens Férlag: Stockholm, 1947.) 


Ernst Manker, in addition to being the author of three of the volumes reviewed 
here, serves also as editor of Acta Lapponica, devoted to Lapp culture in its various 
aspects. He is in charge of the Lapp Department of the Nordic Museum of Stockholm, 
a keepership established shortly before the late war. Elsewhere, he has ably summarized 
Sweden’s contribution since 1939 to the study and preservation of Lapp culture.' 

Volume 1, Manker’s magnificent monograph on Lapp magic drums, combines 
meticulous research with extraordinary opulence in presentation. The author’s object 
is to describe all 81 surviving Lapp magic drums, as well as drumsticks and pointers, 
from the material point of view. He notes that the magic drum was the instrument 
which served to excite the shaman into a state of intoxication, but intends to deal with 
nonmaterial functions in a projected second publication. The book is divided into 17 
chapters, followed by a description of each of the 81 drums, which Manker had searched 
out in museums of half a dozen countries. The forms of the magic drum are traced 
through the literature from the 12th century onward. The main types of drum—the 
frame-type and the pan-type, as well as several subdivisions of these according to shape 
or according to the figures painted on the drumhead—are examined with respect to 
geographic distribution. The structural features of each type are studied in great de- 
tail. 

The author of vol. 2 is a Lapp artist, though without formal training. Born in Kare- 
suando, in 1872, he lived most of his life among the Lapps south of Gillivare. His draw- 
ings and oil paintings aim to show the young how the older generations of Lapps man- 
aged the reindeer. The material, with Lapp and Swedish commentary, is arranged in 
line with the yearly periods of the migrating reindeer, from spring to spring. This work 
affords very attractive glimpses of the daily life of the Lapps, as viewed by a talented 
native. Though essentially a popularization, it may well serve the specialist also as a 
source book. 

A detailed review of vol. 3 has already appeared in an earlier issue of the Anthro- 
pologist.* 

The parish which Manker describes in vol. 4 has now been swallowed up by the new 
mountain lake formed by the damming-up of the Suorva region. Hence this publication 
is particularly valuable as it captures a vanishing culture. The treatment of house-types 
is especially noteworthy, and the entire collection is also of comparative interest. 

Yhe material presented in vol. 5 by Nickul was originally collected to elucidate 
problems of acculturation in the Skolt community of Suenjelsijd, relatively isolated 
within the depths of the Petsamo woods. However, the culture was broken up by the 
war; Petsamo now belongs to the U.S.S.R.; and the monograph is largely a descriptive 


1 In Man 47, London 1947, pp. 98-100. His survey excludes linguistic investigations. For Lapp 
linguistic work in Norway, Sweden, Finland, and Hungary see Sebeok, Language 24, 1948, pp. 
244-50. 


2 By George Herzog, in vol. 50, 1948, pp. 672-75. 
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work. The literature about the so-called Lake Lapps—the Inari and Skolt tribes, who 
fish for their livelihood beside breeding reindeer—is fairly extensive; the present study 
sharpens our knowledge and fills in many details as to the state of this particular com- 
munity during 1938. The chapters focus on the family area, composition of the house- 
hold, camping-places, and nomadism. Nickul also had opportunity to observe life in the 
winter village—Talv-sijd. Economic circumstances are reported minutely. Demographic 
and anthropometric data conclude the exposition. The beautiful plates—characteristic 
of each volume in this set—greatly add to the value of the text. 

Manker’s comprehensive handbook on the Mountain Lapps of Sweden presents a 
well-rounded account—though, to be sure, not an altogether technical one—of a single 
group. His treatment includes not only the conventional topics of a standard ethnog- 
raphy but also a detailed description of some three dozen contemporary communities. 
The photographs—over two hundred of them, many taken by the author himself—are 
truly outstanding. 

Though the Lapps are becoming rapidly acculturated yet, as Manker writes, “it is 
fortunate that there is, nevertheless, some ancient Lapp culture surviving, for we ethnol- 
ogists are seeking it out at the eleventh hour.’’* But Lowie summed up the chief de- 
sideratum of Lappology (and we explicitly include Lapp linguistics also): ‘“Alto- 
gether it would be a great boon to science if some Scandinavian scholar were to syn- 
thesize what is known about the Lapps from both earlier sources and recent field work. 
Both the old-style ethnographer and the student of acculturation have a great deal to 
learn about this fascinating people.’’> All the raw materials for such an undertaking lie 
at hand, waiting to be blended. 

Tuomas A. SEBEOK 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 
BLOOMINGTON, INDIANA 


ARCHEOLOGY 


Prehistoric Ceramic Styles of Lowland South America, Their Distribution and History. 
GeEorGE D. Howaro. (96 pp., 15 pls., $1.50. Yale University Publications in Anthro- 
pology, No. 37, Yale University Press, New Haven, 1947.) 


Northwest Argentine Archeology. WENDELL C. BENNETT, Everett F. BLEILER, and 
FRANK H. Sommer. (160 pp., 12 plates with No. 39, $3.00. Ibid. No. 38, New Haven, 
1948.) 


Lowland Argentine Archeology. GEORGE D. Howarp and Gorpon R. WILLEy. (42 
pp., 8 plates. Jbid. No. 39, New Haven, 1948.) 


The first paper is a survey of the scattered and often tantalizingly vague archeologi- 
cal literature on the whole of eastern South America, from the Caribbean to the Rfo de 


* Nickul’s partial bibliography (pp. 83-86) includes some hundred items. 

* Loc. cit., p. 100. 

5 A Note on Lapp Culture History, Southwestern Journal of Anthropology 1, 1945, p. 454. T.1. 
Itkonen’s Suomen Lappalaiset (The Lapps of Finland) has just been published. This book promises 
to be the magnum opus of Finland’s leading Lapp specialist, and will undoubtedly bring together 
at least all that is known about the Finnish Lapps. 
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la Plata, with a classification of the pottery reported from it into “styles” which the 
author uses to set the findings of the Yale Caribbean Anthropological Program in con- 
tinental perspective. The framework of the presentation is a division of eastern South 
America into four archeological areas: Orinoco and West Indies, Amazonia, Lowland 
Bolivia, and the Southeast. Some of these areas are more homogeneous archeologically 
than others, but their subdivisions are presented very clearly for the most part by de- 
scribing and illustrating the pottery from each site as a unit. 

Stratigraphic evidence for chronology is limited to three mainland sites: Ronquin 
and Los Tamarindos in Venezuela (the Orinoco and West Indies area), and Mound 
Velarde in Lowland Bolivia. Additional chronological evidence is provided by associ- 
ations of pottery with European artifacts, as at Marac4 (Amazonia) and Arroyo Malo 
(Southeast). By a series of typological comparisons and by analogy with the sequence 
set up for some of the Antilles, Howard expands the Orinoco stratigraphy into three 
phases, and he suggests a similar set of three periods for Lowland Bolivia by analogy 
with Bennett’s Arani periods. The data for the Bolivian area are so meager, however, 
that this second chronology (Table 3) remains something of a tour de force. It was 
unfortunate that Howard allowed himself to suggest squeezing a chronological sequence 
out of the spatial distribution of styles in the Amazon, for the result is to put his “‘Poly- 
chrome Division,” including Maraca (known to be contact period), before Santarem, 
with which contact material has not been found. 

Comparing the four areas, Howard concludes that Amazonia was probably a center 
of diffusion for urn burial and a complex of traits of polychrome decoration. He also 
suggests that incision might be a later development in Amazonia than polychrome 
painting; however, it seems equally likely that incision and painting coexisted in the 
area for the period covered by the collections studied. 

The second paper will be hailed with delight by anyone who has wrestled with the 
confused mass of published evidence on Northwest Argentina. The report is the result 
of specialized seminar at Yale in 1945, under the direction of Wendell C. Bennett, and 
is a guide to the archeological literature on the area. The authors’ procedure is to sift 
out of the literature those reports giving specific accounts of excavations or collections, 
devise a rough preliminary classification of the pottery on the basis of illustrations, and 
summarize the information given in the reports on relative chronology and associations 
of pottery styles, first in a site by site review and then in general sections on distribu- 
tions, cultures, and periods. The area studied is divided into four regions, each of 
which is treated separately according to the procedure just outlined and illustrated 
by a sketch map of sites, a chronological table, and drawings and photographs of the 
most important pottery styles. In conclusion, Bennett examines the interrelations of 
the Argentine Northwest with neighboring areas and presents a synthetic chronological 
table of the whole region. The selected bibliography contains 244 titles. 

The pottery classification which is the basis for the relative chronology is the best 
that the published material permits. The styles set up are given binomial names such 
as La Paya Polychrome, but the terminology is not strictly comparable to that of the 
North American Southwest; La Paya Polychrome, for instance, is defined as including 
a black and white and a black and red on white, grouped together because the designs 
are similar. Further refinement must await first hand study of the collections, but a 
word of clarification may be in order as to the Inca and Inca-derived materials, based 
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on the reviewer’s first-hand acquaintance with Cuzco pottery types. The authors group 
these materials into two styles: Cuzco Polychrome (Inca) and Casa Morada Poly- 
chrome (Inca-derived) and illustrate six pieces of the first style and two of the second 
in Fig. 15. Not all the pieces they call Cuzco Polychrome would be so classified in Cuzco, 
however: only Fig. 15 F is in pure Cuzco style. Fig. 15 C, E and G have fewer Cuzco 
traits than A and B which are classed as Casa Morada Polychrome, and the Inca ele- 
ments in Fig. 15, D and H, are handled in ways that would not have occurred to a 
Cuzco potter. I would class the pieces illustrated in Fig. 15 as follows: A, B, C, E and 
G, Casa Morada Polychrome; D and H, local imitation of Cuzco Polychrome; F, Cuzco 
Polychrome (substyle B). 

Although the main emphasis of the summary is on pottery styles and their chro- 
nology, a surprising amount of information on other archeological materials is presented 
and the summaries by culture enable the reader to form a good impression of the known 
cultural inventories. 

For the chronology a framework of four periods is used—the traditional Early, 
Middle, Late, and Inca of the Andean area. The Early period includes the incised ware 
of La Candelaria (Candelaria blackware) and Barreales (Huiliche monochrome) and 
the famous “draconian” two-color ware (Ciénaga Polychrome). Remains of this 
period are reported from Salta to San Juan but not in Jujuy. The Middle, Late, and 
Inca periods are characterized by a number of different polychrome wares, some of 
which show occasional resemblances to wares reported from the Titicaca basin and 
neighboring areas of Peru and Chile. Although the whole Northwest shares manv 
basic traits, it also shows a tremendous local diversity. In continental perspective, 
Northwest Argentina stands out clearly as a separate subdivision of a Greater Andean 
area with its own local center in the Yocavil Valley northwest of Tucum4n and a very 
respectable chronological depth. 

The third paper consists of a review of the archeological literature on Northeast 
Argentina by Howard and one on the Argentine Pampa by Willey. Both are in a sense 
expansions of previous papers by the same authors: Howard’s study amplifies pp. 76-82 
of his 1947 paper reviewed above, and Willey’s covers mdterial summarized more 
briefly in his article on the “Archaeology of the Greater Pampa” in vol. 1 of the 
Handbook of South American Indians (pp. 25-46). Each consists of a summary of the 
available reports by site followed by a classification of the materials in terms of the 
Midwestern Taxonomic System. Two patterns are defined: the Campestral (a term 
taken from Cooper), and the Guarani. In Willey’s materials, the “Querandi” of his 
Handbook article becomes the Laguna de Lobos Focus, and the old “Pampa Proper” 
becomes the Pampa-Patagonia Phase. The new terminology is perfectly acceptable 
for the most part, but this reviewer feels very strongly that it is bad methodology to 
use ethnographic names like “‘Campestral” and “Guarani” for archeological units, 
however certain the identification with the historic groups may be. 

It is interesting and far from coincidental that the Midwestern Taxonomic Classifi- 
cation has now been extended to eastern Venezuela and the Rio de la Plata area, while 
systematics in western South America tend rather to be assimilated to the equally 
taxonomic binomial pottery classification of the North American Southwest. 

Joun Howranp Rowe 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
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Archéologie du Pacifique-Nord: Matériaux pour l'étude des relations entre les peuples 
riverains d’ Asie et d’ Amerique. ANDRE LERoI-GouRHAN. (536 pp., 42 maps, 1148 
text figures, index, bibliography, 600 fr. in France, 700 fr. abroad. Travaux et 
Mémoires de I’Institut d’Ethnologie, Université de Paris, Vol. XLVII, Paris, 1946.) 


The author! of this voluminous and profusely illustrated work has set himself the 
task of examining certain widespread similarities in the material culture of the North 
Pacific area. It is a volume to be consulted by all those interested in this field. 

In the first part of the book he outlines the fields and methods of research. Possible 
routes of cultural exchange between the two continents are discussed. That via Kam- 
chatka and the Aleutians is rejected largely because of Hrdlitka’s failure to discover 
archeological remains on the intervening Commander Islands during his very brief 
visit. The author believes that cultural similarities between Kamchatka and the 
Aleutians have been exaggerated, and he awaits the discovery of some native boat 
capable of making the voyage before he admits any direct contacts. 

His discussion of Japanese and Ainu prehistory is of considerable interest because 
he studied at first hand a number of sites and collections in Japan. He does not accept 
the conventional theory that the Jomon (Neolithic “cord-marked” pottery) culture 
of Honshu is ascribable in toto to the Ainu. The two Jomon manifestations in central 
Honshu belonged, he claims, to the barbarian ‘“‘Ebisv,”’ a people of essentially Japanese 
physical type; only the third subdivision (the Kamegaoka) of northernmost Honshu 
is the work of acculturated Ainu, who transmitted this form of the Jomon to the Ainu 
of Hokkaido, Karafuto, and the Kuriles. 

he chapter on Eskimo prehistory is good and the spirited attacks on the weaknesses 
in some of the various conflicting reconstructions of Eskimo origins are often brilliant. 
Unfortunately, the war deprived him of access to Wintemberg’s paper on “Eskimo 
Sites of the Dorset Culture in Newfoundland,” American Antiquity, Vol. V, Parts 
2 and 4, 1939-1940, and he relies more heavily on the validity of Hrdlitka’s work in 
Alaska than is advisable. 

The American archeologist will not, however, find his treatment of other American 
data very rewarding, because the sources upon which he relied are now, for the most 
part, hopelessly outdated. In extenuation it must be remembered that the chaotic 
picture of certain major areas of North America was not being put in order until the 
early years of the last war, too late for the results to have reached France. 

Having outlined the archeology of the various North Pacific culture areas. the author 
takes up in the second part of his book the study of eighteen cultural items or “themes.” 
The basis for selection was small size, easy transportability in trade, known function, 
obvious usefulness, and manufacture from imperishable materials. The classifications 
of these into types and sub-types and their geographical distributions are elaborately 
presented and documented with abundant illustrations and maps. If the author’s 
typology sometimes follows more closely upon logical consistency than upon distinc- 
tions based on actual chronological or geographical significance, he errs less in this 


1 Other works of the author are: “Le mammouth dans la zoologie des Eskimo,” La Terre et la 
Vie, Paris, June, 1935; “La zoologie mythique des Eskimo,” same series, May-June, 1937; La 
Civilization du Renne, Paris, Gallimard, 1936; Documents pour l’art comparé de l’A sie septentrionale, 
Paris, 1943; “L’Homme et la Matiére,” and “Milieu et Techniques,” Vols. I and IT of Evolution et 
Techniques, Paris, 1943 and 1945. 
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direction than do many archeologists who reduce cultures to almost mathem.tically 
formulated Jists of types or who yield to taxonomic enthusiasm in devising elaborate 
and unwieldy schemes for classifying arrowheads. However, he does not, it seems to 
the reviewer, take sufficient account of the fluidity of types, or of the possibilities for 
the operation of influences from one category upon another. 

Th. conclusions drawn from this body of carefully ana. ¢ed data seem surprisingly 
limited in scope. The archeological material, we are repeatedly reminded, gives us at 
most a perspective of only twenty centuries in the North Pacific, and in some areas of 
this region we can look back for only some half dozen centuries or less. He cautions 
us that distributions of traits can tell us only that the areas in which they are found 
comprise a commercial circuit, a series of regions permeable to the exchanges of ma- 
terial techniques. It does not reveal the center of origin of the types, nor the antiquity 
of the commerce. 

Commerce or trade, as the author uses the concept, involves not simply the direct 
purchase of a Japanese steel knife by the Ainu in exchange for furs, but includes the 
copying of this knife in bone or stone. Whereas the phenomenon is primarily what we 
would define as diffusion and would consider trade as only one aspect of the process, it 
is evident that trade or barter is the basic or central concept in the author’s mind. For 
proof of such commerce or diffusion he demands a step by step series of specimens, 
exhibiting uncontrovertible similarities in typology, and takes to task those who 
postulate connections based on superficial or inadequate resemblances.? On the other 
hand, the author does not take into sufficient consideration the cumulative weight of 
multiple series of similarities, no single set of which would be sufficient alone to establish 
cultural interrelationships. Perhaps this is because he considered such a limited range 
of items. 

He also warns us repeatedly that cultural similarities should not be used as proof 
of, or as a clue to, migrations of peoples. There is no skeletal evidence of any major 
movements in the North Pacific area within the last two millennia, only of minor shifts 
of population that played little role in the history of culture. Assimilation of the peoples 
who may have filtered to the shores oi the North Pacific or the Arctic would have taken 
place first in speech, he believes, next in culture, especially in subsistence. There would 
be some latitude for foreign peculiarities imported by the newcomers, but these would 
soon diffuse to their neighbors. Lastly, with sufficient time, comes racial assimilation. 

The author argues with eloquence and considerable insight against the reconstruc- 
tion of hypothetical cultural continua or horizons, set somewhere in the unexplored 
past, to explain cultural similarities which are observable only today or in the recent 
past. Thus, the original “North Pacific culture” of Boas and Bogoras, which the 
Eskimo were supposed to have interrupted by their intrusion into the Bering Strait 
area, the original Eskimo or “Proto-Eskimo” culture of Birket-Smith, and the “Eskimo 
race” of Hrdlitka, are all, according to the author, constructions of this sort, in which 
similarities of culture or of race are “projected” backwards into the past, as if these 
similarities were survivals of a former uniformity or identity from which there has been 

2 The reviewer is criticized in this connection for postulating too close a connection between 
Kamchadal and Aleut lamps (cf. de Laguna, The Archaeology of Cook Inlet, Philadelphia, 1934, 
pp. 179-180). 
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a gradual divergence through time. These similarities actually represent successive 
convergences from previous dissimilarities towards a probably unrealizable future uni- 
formity. This increasing uniformity the author envisages as produced by the leveling 
processes of commerce and assimilation. 

One is impressed by the author’s careful methodology, by the high standards he 
demands for proof. The virtues of this approach are obvious, but there are also defects 
in its timidity. The author would rather take the safe, well trodden, pedestrian route 
away around by Bering Strait than launch a single native boat from the Aleutian or 
Kamchatkan shore as an experiment. The caution which will strike many American 
readers as excessive is perhaps a natural reaction to some of the more exuberant Euro- 
pean theories of diffusion or migration that would see the continents embraced within 
the confines of vast uniform kulturkreise or the oceans traversed by intrepid culture 
heroes. Culture historians obviously have different temperamental bents, and for- 
tunately so. Yet while sober caution must be valued, let us realize that always to keep 
within the bounds of the surely provable, always to cling to the safety of the indis- 
putable, never to run the risk of error, is to renounce the hope of gaining that insight 
which may perhaps be won only through the hazards of imaginative speculation. 

FREDERICA DE LAGUNA 
Bryn Mawr COLLEGE 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY 


Early Man in the Far East. W. W. Howe ts, ed. Contributors: HELMUT DE TERRA, 
L. Movtus, G. H. R. von KoEnIGSwALp, Epwin A. CoLBErtT, FRANZ 
WEIDENREICH. (157 pp., $2.00. Studies in Physical Anthropology, No. 1, American 
Association of Physical Anthropologists, Detroit, 1949.) 


This report on the present position of our knowledge regarding early man in the 
Far East has a special interest for the reviewer, for he is one of the few now alive who 
welcomed Dubois as he made the tour of Europe in 1895 and took part in the discussion 
of the fossil remains which the discoverer ascribed to Pithecanthropus erectus. In 1895, 
when, we thought of the origin of man, we pictured a sort of Jacob’s ladder up which 
man made his ascent, step upon step; the only fossil type then known was Neanderthal 
man and his relation to modern man was still a matter of debate. Seeing that such 
was the state of knowledge when Dubois made his discovery we must not blame him 
overmuch when he named an early type of man Pithecanthropus. After all, it was 
Dubois who discovered that Java is a palaeontological treasure-house. 

Although the present study extends over the Far East, the spotlight is on Java. 
All that was so vague fifty-four years ago relating to the geological age and faunal 
association of the fossi] type discovered by Dubois is now clear and precise. Dr. von 
Koenigswald is the man who, in this matter, has brought order out of chaos; at Sangiran 
he found not only the Trinil deposits which mark the age of Pithecanthropus, but deposits 
of the preceding age. These older deposits he regards as having been formed in the 
first interglacial; from them he obtained the fossil remains of an older human type 
(Pithecanthropus robustus) and still another—Meganthropus. These lower pleistocene 
types are accompanied by a lower pleistocene fauna. From the Trinil strata of Sangiran, 
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von Koenigswald obtained a skull of Pithecanthropus, more complete than the original 
found by Dubois. The Trinil deposit is of Middle Pleistocene date, having been formed 
during the period of the second glaciation; the fauna is Middle Pleistocene. Thus the 
primitive human being which we in 1895 thought must be Pliocene just because of 
his simian appearance, falls down to a comparatively recent date. 

Von Koenigswald gives Solo man, and his accompanying fauna, an Upper Pleisto- 
cene date—that of the third glaciaton. To the reviewer the Solo assemblage suggests 
that it may bea “wash-out” from a vast camp of early hunters. If the deposits on the 
hill at Solutré were to be swept away by a flood, a comparable assemblage would come 
into being. Von Koenigswald has given such an explanation his consideration and 
rejected it. 

The papers by Helmut de Terra and Hallam L. Movius on the geology and arche- 
ology of the Pleistocene deposits of the Far East mark major advances in our knowledge 
of early man. They have brought order into the dating of the older Pleistocene deposits 
of Northwest India and of Burma and correlated them with the deposits which are 
associated with the fossil remains of man in China and in Java. Dr. Movius found no 
human artifacts in the lowest or oldest Pleistocene; but both in Northwest India and 
in Burma, he found clear evidence that in deposits laid down during the period of the 
second glaciation, man had become a tool maker. At Choukoutien and in Java, man 
seems to have become a tool user at the same period. The stone culture throughout 
Eastern Asia was “characterized by the presence of an overwhelmingly high proportion 
of core implements of the chopper, chopping-tool and hand-adze varieties’”—thus 
differing from that which prevailed in the rest of the world. 

Alas! that it should have been necessary to add a foot-note to the last of the con- 
tributions made to the Symposium—‘“‘Dr. Weidenreich died July 12, 1948.” His brief 
article bearing the title “Interpretations of the Fossil Material’ teems with new ideas 
and brings home the loss that modern Anthropology has sustained in the death of 
Franz Weidenreich. Years had noi staled his youthful enthusiasm nor taken the edge 
from the keenness of his imagination; he went down in the plenitude of his powers. 
“T do not dare to hope,” he wrote at the beginning of his contribution, “that objections 
to the human characters of the new finds, or to their relation to modern man, will be 
overcome in the near future . . . it took 40 more years before Dubois’ Pithecanthropus 
erectus, originally described as a giant ape, was acknowledged as a normal-sized 
hominid.” Weidenreich had in him not a little of the great Elijah; he had the prophet’s 
impatience and his singleness of outlook. The majority of Dubois’ critics, when he 
visited England in 1895, insisted on the humanity of the “missing-link” from Java. 

In his final paragraphs, Weidenreich again laments the conservatism of his critics. 
He rightly held that no theory of man’s origin could be accepted as valid unless it 
gave an explanation of how each great area of the earth came to have its special variety 
of mankind. In the following passage he touches on his theory: 


In speaking of different human lines I may run the risk of being misunderstood, namely that I 
believe in polyphyletic evolution of man, or, in other words, that man originated from different 
branches of the common anthropoid stem. This is not what I have in mind. All facts so far avail- 
able indicate that man branched off as a unit which split afterwards, within its already limited 
faculties, into several lines. 
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It was the series of discoveries made in Java, discoveries which link the modern 
aborigine of Australia with the fossil men of Java, which suggested to Dr. Weidenreich, 
as they did to me! that each great continental mass of the Old World had served as 
the cradle of its native race or races. The credit of recognizing the genetic relationship 
of the Australian aborigines to Pithecanthropus belongs neither to Dr. Weidenreich 
nor to me but to that brilliant but impulsive genius—Hermann Klaatsch.? 

ARTHUR KEITH 
Downe, KENT 
ENGLAND 


Robert Broom Commemorative Volume. Edited by Atex. L. Du Torr. (v, 257 pp., 9 


plates, text figures and charts, 22 shillings. Special publication of the Royal Society 
of South Africa, Cape Town, 1948.) 


Robert Broom was born in Scotland in 1866. The present volume, prepared in honor 
of his eightieth birthday, is a tribute to one of the most remarkable and productive 
men who ever devoted himself to the study of evolution. Although throughout most of 
his career Broom supported himself and his family by the practice of medicine, he 
had published 402 scientific papers by the close of 1947, amassed great collections of 
fossil reptiles, and played a major role in solving the problem of the origin of the 
mammals. When nearly 70 years old, Dr. Broom accepted a post at the Transvaal 
Museum. Although still continuing his studies on fossil reptiles, he decided to look for 
the skull of an adult Australopithecus. The search produced a whole series of man-apes, 
fossil baboons, and associated mammals. The result has been a confirmation of Dart’s 
claims, based on the original juvenile specimen (A ustralopithecus). A major monograph 
on the new forms appeared in 1946, another is in press, and frequent brief notices 
announce still further finds. In a little over ten years the genius and energy of Dr. 
Broom have made a major contribution toward the solution of the problem of man’s 
origin. The peculiar combination of anatomical features which characterizes these 
South African man-apes was not anticipated by students of human evolution. These 
forms will not fit into the conventional phylogenetic trees, and they may prove to be 
direct human ancestors of late Pliocene age. But whether one judges that Broom has 
found direct ancestors or cousins, the Australopithecines give insights into the me- 
chanics of evolution which give them an importance fully equal to any previous finds. 

The 25 chapters in the Broom Commemorative Volume fall into three classes: 
personal (including a tribute from Field Marshal J. C. Smuts, and an historical account 
by Austin Roberts), on reptiles (by Gregory, Broom himself, Romer, Boonstra, von 
Huene, Courtenay-Latimer, Camp, and De Toit), on human evolution (by Van Riet 
Lowe, Wells, Dart, Weidenreich, Yon Koenigswald, Leakey, Clark, De Beer, Schepers, 
Roberts, Breuil, King). In addition are two zoological papers (by Van der Horst and 
Fitzsimons), and Broom’s complete bibliography from 1885 through 1947. The an- 
thropological papers form an extraordinarily interesting group. Van Riet Lowe’s de- 
scription of the cave breccias of the Makapan valley (where Earlier and Middle Stone 


1 See Nature, 1936, vol. 138, p. 194. 
2 See Reports from the Lunacy Dept., New South Wales, 1908, vol. I, p. 163. 
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Age implements are found in undisturbed strata with associated fauna and 36 open 
sites have been located), gives a preliminary account of one of the most important 
paleolithic sites in Africa, now being thoroughly excavated. Leakey’s brief summary of 
fossil apes and men from East Africa is useful. The Abbé Breuil has contributed an 
interesting paper on the analysis of the numerous types of rock paintings which are 
found in South Africa. Schepers’ paper outlines his view of the evolution of the brain, 


: based in large part on a very detailed interpretation of endocranial casts, and concludes 
a that the Ausiralopithecinae are close to man and separated from the apes by a con- 
- siderable gap. Weidenreich, attacking an earlier paper by Schepers, denies the pos- 
rs sibility of this kind of interpretation and concludes that the Australopithecinae are 
"a apes. The canine teeth of the Australopithecines have been considered quite human 
in form, but von Koenigswald concludes that they are specialized, at least in Plesian- 


thropus. It is obvious that there is still no agreement concerning the evolutionary posi- 
tion of the Australopithecines (the Dartians of Keith’s latest book), and these papers 
show the extent and nature of the differences in the interpretation. 

There are four papers which deserve special mention because of the understanding 
they give of Broom’s ideas about race, evolutionary thought in Africa, and the sig- 
nificance of Broom’s finds in changing evolutionary theory. L. H. Wells has contributed 
a chapter on the recent and fossil human types in South Africa, paying especial atten- 
tion to seven papers by Broom. Wells succeeds in clarifying the theories of the different 
schools in South Africa, and indicating Broom’s original ideas on Boskop man, the 
Korana type, and an Australoid element in South Africa. This, especially when coupled 
with the paper given by Wells at the Pan-African Congress of 1947, forms an ideal 
introduction to the physical anthropology of South Africa. 


The theory of foetalization (paedomorphosis) has been widely appealed to, to account 
3 for the evolution of racial groups in South Africa. Therefore, it is appropriate that the 
“a Broom volume contains a paper by G. R. de Beer on the concept (the retention of foetal 
a characters as a way of evolution) and also a chapter by R. A. Dart applying the idea 


to the interpretation of Australopithecus. According to these authors man differs from 
the apes by a prolonged youth and a retention of infantile characters (large brain, 
small face, etc.) The apes are a gerontomorphic side branch, while the Australopithe- 
cines are the beginning of a paedomorphic branch leading to man. The difficulties of 
this interpretation are well shown in chapter 17 of this volume by W. E. Le Gros Clark 
dealing with “Differential rates of somatic evolution in the primates.”’ Clark states 
that the Australopithecines “give quite definite evidence of a phase of evolution in 
which the dentition and limbs had already approximated to a hominid condition while 
the brain (in its size and general proportions) was still at a simian level of evolution.” 
Subsequent discoveries have fully confirmed this statement. Yet the specializations in 
the legs of man are phylogenetically recent and in the great length of his legs man 
departs further from foetal conditions than any ape. In this key respect the apes are 
foetalized and man gerontomorphic, and it is the long legs and highly specialized 
pelvis which prepare the way for the later evolution of the human brain. Clark shows 
that differential rates of evolution have led to a variety of unexpected combinations of 
characters in primates. The great importance of Broom’s discoveries is that they rep- 
resent such an unforeseen combination. One wonders if Von Koenigswald and Weiden- 
reich might not have qualified the conclusions of their chapters in this book if they had 
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had the opportunity to examine the original specimens and had seen the manuscript 
of the chapter by Le Gros Clark. Perhaps Schepers might not have striven so hard 
to find human features in the endocasts if he believed in differential rates of evolution. 
It is thus apparent that this is an interesting volume, well worth reading, and a fitting 
tribute to the man it was designed to honor. 
SHERWOOD L. WASHBURN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
Cuicaco, ILLINOIS 


OTHER 


The Conquest and Colonization of Yucatan, 1517-1550. RoBert S. CHAMBERLAIN. 
(vii, 365 pp., illus; $4.75 paper, $5.50 cloth. Carnegie Institution of Washington, 
Publication 582, Washington, D. C., 1948.) 


In all the far-flung activities which comprised the formation of the Spanish Empire 
in the New World, there was no more difficult nor thankless task than the conquest of 
Yucatan. Nowhere did the Maya resist the conguistadores more stubbornly, and in 
payment for their almost incredible campaigns in the field, the Spanish soldiers were 
rewarded with humdrum and poor-paying encomiendas, instead of the gold and other 
riches which had been promised them. Considering these difficulties, it is fitting that 
Dr. Chamberlain’s book should revolve about the person and immediate family of 
Francisco de Montejo, who initiated the conquest of Yucatan in 1526, directed it 
throughout its long and arduous course, and, largely through single-minded and 
stubborn devotion to his cause, saw its completion in 1547. 

The Conquest and Colonization of Yucatan is divided into four parts. The first three 
describe the various phases of the conquest in detail. In its initial phase (1527-29), 
Montejo landed on the east coast of the peninsula, not far north of Tuluum, established 
the first Spanish settlement there, and then explored the eastern part of his country, 
first ranging north to Ake and Chauaca, then sailing south as far as the Ulua River. 
When his little army was weakened by sickness and battle, the Adelentado went to 
Mexico, to replenish his forces before entering upon the second stage of the campaign 

Montejo established himself at Campeche in 1531, and proceeded to the subjugation 
of the interior from this position on the west coast. The entrada of Alonso Davila, one 
of Montejo’s lieutenants, to Chetumal is easily the outstanding exploit of this period. 
With a force of only 50 men, 13 of them mounted, Davila crossed tie thickly-popu- 
lated peninsula and founded a town on the Bay of Chetumal. Here the Spaniards re- 
mained for several months, completely cut off from their headquarters and constantly 
harassed by hostile Indians. At length, compelled to evacuate their position, the little 
company, horses and all, embarked in native canoes for an incredible coast-wise voyage 
to Trujillo. From this port they shipped to Campeche, rejoining the Adelentado in 1533. 

Although Davila’s entrada had not been successful, other campaigns had prospered 
better, and by 1534 Montejo felt that northern Yucatan, at least. was firmly uncer 
Spanish jurisdiction. Again, however, he was forced to retreat, this time because of 
the dissatisfaction of his own men. 

For the next ten years, Montejo was occupied with the administration of the 
province of Honduras-Higueras and, although he kept closely in touch with events in 
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Yucatan, the final conquest of the peninsula was largely effected by his son and his 
nephew. Although stubborn resistance was still encountered in this third campaign, 
which began in 1540, the Montejos were able to place Yucatan fully under Spanish 
control by 1547. 

Chamberlain devotes the fourth part of his book to summaries of Spanish colonial 
administration and political developments affecting Yucatan and the Montejos be- 
tween the years 1541-1550. Most interesting here is the description of political intrigue 
and shifting Crown policy in which the Adelentado became enmeshed, and which 
eventually resulted in his being stripped of practically all the fruits of his conquest. 
Montejo died in 1553, while appealing the decision of the royal court. 

Chamberlain’s work is unquestionably the “last word” on the conquest of Yucatan. 
Practically every statement in the book is buttressed by research into the original 
source material—‘‘the vast collection of documents, touching every phase of Spanish 
colonial administration,” in the Archives of the Indies in Seville (p. 347). These 

_ sources are detailed in the extensive bibliography. 

A plethora of reference footnotes, including entirely too many ibids, slows up the 
reading of the narrative and is of questionable value, since few, if any, readers will 
ever have occasion to refer to Chamberlain’s sources. A single reference at the beginning 
of each section, listing the sources used therein, would have served equally well. This 
procedure is, in fact, followed in certain sections of Part 1V. My strictures on this 
point, however, can in no way be considered disparagement of the book as a whole. 
It is a magnificent contribution to an important era in New World history. 

Joun M. Lonoyear, III 
CoLGATE UNIVERSITY 
Hamitton, NEw YORK 


Latin Americans in Texas. PaAuLINE R. KipBeE (xxi, 302 pp., bibliography, index, 
$3.50. University of New Mexico Press, 1946.) 


Mrs. Kibbe’s intent in writing this volume was to bring together in one place the 
available data on the social and economic position of Mexicans in Texas. Her main 
thesis is that this is not as completely black as has been painted by some, although 
the Texas Mexican does not enjoy a social position free from tensions and strains. 

Approximately one fourth of the book is devoted to the historical background, dis- 
cussing the close relationship which has always existed between Mexico and Texas. 
The changes which have been brought about in Mexican economic, social, and 
political organization and thought since the revolution of 1910 are outlined. The major 
portion of the volume is devoted to a careful examination of six problems arising out 
of the acceptance of Mexicans and those of Mexican descent into the Texas scene. 
These problems are those of education, housing, sanitation and health, employment 
in business and industry, migratory labor and social and civil inequalities. 

Each problem is examined in turn with a view toward explaining or at least clarify- 
ing the situation as it is, indicating what is being done at present to remedy the situa- 
tion, what effect such remedial actions are having, and what yet remains to be done. 
As one example, it is recognized that while Spanish-speaking children present a problem 
to the teacher operating in a school system geared to teaching in English, language 
difficulties are by no means the only factor keeping children of Mexican descent out 
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of the schools. In many instances there is a definite need for the money earned by the 
child; in other cases the attendance of the child is hindered by family indifference to 
education, largely because many of the Texas Mexicans are recent migrants who 
themselves lack formal education and who place no great value upon it. Furthermore, 
the migratory activities of many Mexican families often make it impossible for a 
child to spend a full academic year in any one school or even at school at all, while 
local prejudice, the enforcement of segregation in the school system, and state policies 
with regard to compulsory attendance are also important. It is Mrs. Kibbe’s feeling 
that lack of knowledge of and appreciation for Mexican contributions to Texan life 
and lack of understanding of the particular problems of Mexican children in Texas on 
the part of the teachers present additional difficulty. Each of these factors is covered 
in some detail. 

The points made are supported by statistics from various governmental depart- 
ments, census reports, and from publications of the University of Texas—to mention 
a few of the sources, and the testimony of specialists concerned with the several prob- 
lems is also cited. Consideration is given to the movements to improve the situation. 
To date, in respect to education, progress has been made in the passage of resolutions 
with laudable goals and often with practical programs for implementation appended. 
However, it appears that so far most changes in attitude and activity are still on paper, 
or limited to the teacher-training program where emphasis is being placed upon know]- 
edge of spoken Spanish, and Mexican history and traditions. In the final chapter of the 
book, Mrs. Kibbe makes recommendations toward the alleviation of each of the 
specific problems dealt with, not only in the area of education but for the other situa- 
tions as well. 

This is not a disjointed problem-by-problem treatment of the situation. Rather, 
Mrs. Kibbe deals with the social, economic, and political situation in Texas and relates 
each of the specific problems to the over-all integration of Texan life. For those an- 
thropologists not primarily concerned with problems of minority peoples within our 
borders there will be little of interest in this volume. For those interested in the applica- 
tion of anthropology, in problems of acculturation, or in the reactions of sub- and super- 
ordinate groups to each other there is much here of factual value. Notwithstanding its 
setting in the field of social action the book presents an unemotional, factually sub- 
stantiated picture of the Texas Mexican’s dilemma, in relation to many larger problems 
in Texas. 

BERNICE A. KAPLAN 
WAYNE UNIVERSITY 
Detroit, MICHIGAN 


Social Adjustment in Old Age. Otro Pottak. (199 pp., 12 tables, appendix, selected 
bibliography, index, $1.75. Social Science Research Council, Bulletin 59, New York, 
1948.) 


This is a reorganized and rewritten edition of the mimeographed planning report on 
Social Adjustment in Old Age, issued by the Social Science Research Council in 1946. 
Perhaps in scope of treatment, variety of questions raised, and approaches presented, 
as well as in general reading interest, something could be said in favor of the former 
edition. But here improvement has been made in general outline, over-all pattern of 
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research proposals, integration of the main currents of thought, and cursive comments 
on more recently published materials. This improvement is due to the sole authorship 
of Dr. Pollak, who has abstracted ideas from the first edition (a symposium) and has 
added suggestions from other sources. 

This new edition aims “to stimulate further research on the age changes to which 
older individuals have to adjust, on means of adjustment which are or could be put 
at their disposal, on factors which are correlated with the degree of adjustment which 
they achieve, and on measures of achievement.” An attempt is made to provide a 
“common frame of reference” for the integration and co-ordination of investigations 
conducted by members of the different social science disciplines. Perhaps it is here 
(Chapter 4) that the document is weakest. Stress is laid on the necessity for all in- 
vestigators to agree on the selection of phenomena to be studied and the concepts 
which should guide research. Apart from a recommended criterion for the assessment 
of a “‘well-adjusted person,” and Cottrell’s suggestion of correlations between the 
degrees of individual adjustment and conditions of adjustment, the proposed inte- 
grative concepts provide little more than simple and helpful categories for the classifi- 
cation of possible materials to be collected. In other words, it is difficult to find here 
any clear-cut and well-integrated concepts that can be employed to guide and co- 
ordinate research on old age in the related social science disciplines. Perhaps this is 
asking too much. Certainly, Dr. Pollak is correct in his statement that “The proposed 
common frame of reference presented in this chapter makes no claim to finality.” 

There is an excellent chapter dealing with demographic data on the numbers of the 
aged and their future trends, the subgroupings of the aged, sex composition, marital 
status, geographic distributions and distributions by types of communities, living 
arrangements, employment, and disease. It is rare in this subject that one finds so 
much well-ordered data in such short compass. 

Page 43 onwards contain many interesting suggestions for possible research projects, 
such as the psychological analysis of individual adjustments to aging, old age and the 
family, old age and making a living, attitudes towards retirement, adjustments to 
retirement, and adjustments in other institutional fields such as recreation, education, 
politics, and religion. Little distinction is made between studies oriented to a particular 
body of theory, however, and studies designed for the correction of existing conditions 
now deemed unfavorable to the welfare of the aged. There is also, in the appendix, 
a good short article by Frederick F. Stephan on “Sampling for Old Age Research.” 
The selected bibliography of 387 titles will prove useful. 

While it may be said that there are other books that provide a more interesting, 
and perhaps illuminating, picture of the problems of the aged in modern society, this 
document should not be ignored by anyone planning a research project in this very 
important field. Dr. Pollak has rendered a service in bringing together some pertinent 
data and provocative ideas. 

Leo W. Simmons 
YALE UNIVERSITY 
New Haven, Conn. 
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ETHNOLOGY AND ETHNOGRAPHY 


The Chinese in Molaya. Victor Purcell. (xiii, 327 pp. maps, $6.00. Oxford University Press, 
London and New York, 1948.) 


Dr. Purcell has made a lasting contribution by the publication of this volume. The book con- 
sists of three main parts: Early History; Some Aspects of Life of the Chinese in Malaya; and 
Recent Developments between 1939 and 1946. Dr. Purcell has made extensive use of the sources 
in English, and commands considerable knowledge of the Chinese sources. In addition. 1s a mem- 
ber of the Malayan administration for over twenty years, he has acquired an intimate xnowledge 
of the Chinese in Malaya. Part 2 is of particular interest to anthropologists. It ‘:cludes a treat- 
ment of Chinese religion, secret societies, social problems, education, and of the Chinese in Ma- 
layan industry. Dr. Purce'l has shown great skill in selection of material, quality of analysis, and 
manner of presentation. Occasionally, as in the chapter on Chinese religion in Malaya, he merely 
catalogs some observable facts. But even here his treatment is much richer and more fruitful than 
that of previous writers on the subject. (Francis L. K. Hsii.) 


A payao Life and Legends. Laurence L. Wilson. (195 pp., privately printed, Baguio, 1947.) 
Ilongot Life and Legends. Laurence L. Wilson. (109 pp., privately printed, Baguio, 1947.) 


These small volumes offer a portrait of two little-known pagan tribes of Northern Luzon. The 
Apayao, or Isneg, are a river people in Northern Luzon who practice kaingin agriculture and for- 
merly engaged in head hunting. The Ilongot, at the other corner of the Mountain Province, are a 
more primitive group, living partly in tree houses, and subsisting on game and fish, with a little 
crude agriculture in clearings. There is much new information in these volumes, and in addition to 
the usual chapters there is a considerable section devoted to folklore, and for the linguist, some 
texts, grammatical notes, and a word list. The major deficiency of the two studies, aside from the 
briefness or lack of treatment of many topics, is a lack of reference to previous work and a failure 
to make comparisons with neighboring groups. The destruction of Philippine libraries makes such 
studies difficult, but consultation of Vanoverbergh’s work on the Isneg and Cole’s on the Tinguian 
would have provided valuable comparative data. Even so, the author, an enthusiastic amateur, is 
to be congratulated on this promising start, and we hope to see other studies by him in the near 
future. (Fred Eggan.) 


Behind the Tree of Peace: A Sociological Analysis of Iroquois Warfare. George S. Snyderman. (93 
pp., 1 chart, $.50. Pennsylvania Archaeologist, Bulletin of the Society for Pennsylvania 
Archaeology, Vol. XVIII, Nos. 3-4. Philadelphia, 1948.) 


This well organized paper includes a consideration of the social and political patterns of Iro- 
quois warfare, motivations for war, the training and man-power of the Iroquois armies, the weapons 
used, and the organization of war parties. Some significant conclusions are that the League, organ- 
ized for peace, became an instrument of war; that the pattern of war was determined by the forest 
environment and not by social and political organization; that the Iroquois had no technical supe- 
riority, but the League made it possible to concentrate on a single enemy; that the primary concept 
of war was Licod revenge, but that additional causes were the desire for prestige and adventure; 
and that adoption of enemies raised Iroquois manpower above the normal rate of increase, cush- 
ioned the effect of mortalities, and thus in large measure was responsible for the dominance of the 
Iroquois in the Northeast. (George Quimby.) 


The Wolf and the Raven. Viola E. Garfield and Linn A. Forrest. (151 pp., 68illustrations (half tones), 
$3.00. University of Washington Press, Seattle, 1948.) 


This book is an informative and entertaining guide to the Tlingit “totem poles” preserved 
and restored by the U. S. Forest Service in four parks in southern Alaska. The authors describe 
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briefly the cultural framework of Tlingit society and the history of totem poles or memoria] carv- 
ings. The poles in each of the parks are then described, illustrated, and their meaning analyzed. 
Pertinent myths relating to individual posts and poles are told, and there is some account of the 
removal of the poles from abandoned villages to the parks where they are now displayed, as well 
as descriptions of the preservation and restoration of these carvings by Tlingit Indians and Forest 
Service personnel. (George Quimby.) 


Reflection of Social Life in the Navaho Origin Myth. Katherine Spencer. (140 pp., $2.00. University 
of New Mexico Publications in Anthropology, No. 3, Albuquerque, 1947.) 


This analysis assumes some reflection of social organization in mythology and examines the 
extent of that reflection in the Navaho origin myth. Miss Spencer compares descriptions in twenty- 
three versions of the Navaho myth with ethnological data, and summarizes the correspondences 
and discrepancies. The quantity of correspondences confirms the assumption of reflection of social 
life in the myth. The discrepancies, including some of considerable significance, and other data 
found in the myth but lacking in existing ethnological material, suggest gaps in our knowledge of 
Navaho culture. (Malcolm Collier.) 


Bostads-och Byggnadsskick hos Skogsfinnarna i Mellan-Skandinavien. (Housing-customs among the 
Finns living in the forests of Middle-Scandinavia.) Albert Himmiilainen. (180 pp., ill. Nor- 
diska Museets Handlingar: 23. Stockhom, 1945.) 


This book deals with a Finnish minority group in Scandinavia. About 1500 the first emigra™ 
tion started from Finland to Sweden, where the Finns were allowed to settle in the middle of the 
country, from which they spread also into the adjoining part of Norway. The peak of this emigra- 
tion occurred during 1600-1630. In Sweden as well as in Norway the immigrants kept their specific 
Finnish customs, and many cultural survivals are still to be found among them, although their 
original language is known only by a few elderly persons. The author examines the old cultural 
elements as they appear in the different kinds and types of houses and buildings, temporary as well 
as permanent, among this population. These cultural elements, closely tied to different farming 
methods, are considered in relation to the same elements in Finland, as well as in relation to their 
new surroundings in Sweden and Norway. (Rigmor Frimannslund.) 


Arets Aring. Etnologiska Studier i Skirdes och Julens Tro och Sed. (The Year’s Crop. Ethnological 
Research into Traditions at Harvest-time and Christmas.) With an English Summary. Al- 
bert Eskeréd. (381 pp., Nordiska Museets Handlingar: 26. Stockholm, 1947.) 


The author of this book, a pupil and follower of von Sydow, deals with beliefs and customs at 
harvest and at Christmas time, which according to him have grown up “from the basis of contem- 
porary techniques of work, the social environment, and the psychological reactions of the groups 
concerned.” It is a solid and fascinating work, which in some respects will inspire opposition and 
reaction. If older folklorists went too far in explaining nearly every step as belonging to mythology, 
the newer ones perhaps leave too little space open for it. (Rigmor Frimannslund.) 


The Use of Personal Documents in History, Anthropology and Sociology, Louis GottscHaLK, 
Ciype Kiucknoun, Ropert ANGELL. (xiv, 243 pp. $1.50. Social Science Research Council 
Bulletin 53, New York, 1945, reprinted 1947.) 


Kluckhohn’s section of this bulletin helps fill the need for a systematic treatment of one phase 
of the technical problems involved in the collection, analysis, and communication of empirical 
findings. The report not only summarizes and appraises the alternative theoretical systems for the 
study of life histories, but also considers such crucial items as the means for securing reliable and 
valid information from interpreters and informants, and the designing of studies oriented to the 
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need for particular types of information now lacking. It also incisively reveals the value of further 
concern for more rigorous methods in the formulation and execution of empirical research. Those 
interested in interdisciplinary research will find that the sections by Gottschalk and Angell pro- 
vide comprehensive accounts at a profitable level. (John Useem.) 


Vie Sociale et Religeuse en Annam, Monographie d’un Village de la céte Sud Annam. GUSTAVE 
LANGRAND. (111 pages, 13 illus., 2 maps, appendix, bibliog., 100 francs. Editions Univers, 
Lille, 1945.) 


This field study of Cua Be, a fishing village in Southern Annam, forms a valuable addition to 
our meagre stock of community studies in East Asia. Langrand, a geographer, describes briefly 
the social and economic structure of the community, with particular attention to the organization 
of the fishermen into a series of socioeconomic categories with economic control in the hands of a 
few men. As elsewhere in Southeast Asia, certain commercial functions are carried out by Chinese. 
As described, Cua Be is a peasant community with a stable population, largely illiterate, having 
common religious beliefs which affect many aspects of daily, seasonal, and communal life, and a 
common body of folklore. At the same time the community is tied to a capitalistic system of sale 
and distribution of fish, and purchase and lease of fishing rights and equipment. It would be inter- 
esting to learn what has happened to this organization as a result of the Viet Minh Revolution. 
(John Embree.) 
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Aiyappan, Dr. A., Report on the Socio-Economic Con titions of the Aboriginal Tribes of the Province 
of Madras (xi, 187 pp.; 15 pls., 2 rupees, 8 annas. Government Press, Madras, 1948). 

Allan, William, Studies in African Land Usage in Northern Rhodesia (Rhodes-Livingstone Papers 
No. 15, Oxford University Press, London, 1949). 

Athayde, Alfredo, Ossadas Romanas e Visigéticas (19 pp., Instituto de Antropologia da Univer- 
sidade do Porto, Portugal, 1948). 

Bennett, Wendell C. and Bird, Junius B., Andean Culture History (319 pp., 57 illus.; American 
Museum of Natural History Handbook Series No. 15, New York, 1949). 

Beyer, H. Otley, Philippine and East Asian Archaeology and its Relation to the Origin of the Pacific 
Islands Population (130 pp., 32 figs., The National Research Council of the Philippines, 
Bulletin No. 29, Quezon City, Philippines, December, 1948). 

Beyer, H. Otley, Early History of Philippine Relations with Foreign Countries, Especially China 
(17 pp. National Printing Co., Manila, 1948). 

Bose, Nirmalkumar, and Dharani Sen., Excavations in Mayurbhanj (129 pp., illus., 7 Rs. Univer- 
sity of Calcutta, Calcutta, 1948). 

Branham, Vernon C. and Samuel B. Kutash, Encyclopedia of Criminology (xxxvii, 527 pp., $12.00. 
Philosophical Library, New York, 1949). 

Brelsford, W. V., The Succession of Bemba Chiefs (Northern Rhodesia Government Printer, 
Lusaka, Northern Rhodesia, 1948). 

Burdette, Franklin L., ed., Directory of the American Political Science Association, 2nd edition 
(xiv, 360 pp., American Political Science Assoc., Ohio State University, Columbus, 1948). 

Centers, Richard, The Psychology of Social Classes (xii, 244 pp., $3.50. Princeton University Press, 
Princeton, 1949). 

Chen Han-Seng, Frontier Land Systems in Southernmost China (156 pp. mimeographed, $2.00. 
International Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Relations, New York, 1949). 

Cortez, F. Russell, A Estacaéo Paleolitica do Esteiro, Subsidios para a Pré-Historia Portvense (Publi- 
¢des do Centro de Estudos de Etnologia Peninsular, Porto, Portugal, 1946). 

Creel, H. G. Confucius; The Man and the Myth (xi, 363 pp., $5.00. John Day Co., New York, 
1949). 

Cuisinier, Jeanne, Les Mu’d’ng. Géographie hummaine et Sociologie (Trauvax et Mémoires de 
l'Institut d’Ethnologie, XLV, Université de Paris, Musée de l’Homme, Paris, 1948). 
Cunningham, W. M., A Study of the Glacial Kame Culture in Michigan, Ohio, and Indiana. With 
an appendix by James B. Griffin (vii, 51 pp., 11 plates, $1.50. Occasional Contributions 

from the University of Michigan, No. 12, Univ. of Mich. Press, Ann Arbor, 1948). 

Densmore, Frances, A Study of Some Michigan Indians (v, 41 pp., 1 fig., $.50. Anthropology 
Papers, No. 1, Museum of Anthropology, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 1949). 

Dos Santos, J. R. Junior, Contribution to the Study of Anthropology of Mozambique. Some Tribes 
of the Tete District. (French with English Summary) (44 pp. Tipografia Mendonca, L. da, 
Porto, 1945). 

De La Fuente, J., Yalalag: Una Villa Zapoteca Serrana (382 pp. Serie Cientifica, Museo Nacional 
de Antropologia, No. 1, Mexico, D. F., 1949). 
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The Mpondo and M pondomise with an introduction by Monica Wilson (19 pp., Plates 
XLI-LXXX, 25 shillings, Deighton, Bell, and Co., Ltd., Cambridge, 1949). 

Farber, Marvin, McGill, V. J., and Sellars, Roy Wood, editors Philosophy for the Future: The 
Quest of Modern Materialism (xiv, 657 pp., $7.50. The Macmillan Co., New York, 1949). 
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Havighurst, Robert J. and Hilda Taba, (eds)., Adolescent Character and Personality (x, 315 
pp., 48 tables, $4.00. John Wiley & Sons, New York, 1949). 

Heizer, Robert F., ed., A Manual of Archaeological Field Methods (vi, 72 pp., 2 maps, 12 text 
figures. National Press, Millbrae, 1949). 

Hollingshead, A. B., Elmtown’s Youth. (x, 480 pp., tables, $5.00. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New 
York, 1949). 

Honigmann, John J., Culture and Ethos of Kaska Society (368 pp., 12 pls., 7 figs., $4.00. Yale 
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University of Toronto Press, 1949). 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


SCIENCE AND RACIALISM 
SIR: 

In a communication to this journal (Vol. 51, p. 329 et seg., 1949) Dr. John W. Be.:- 
nett seems to ascribe to all, or to all American, anthropologists views on race which 
at least three of them—Boas, Kroeber, and myself—have explicitly rejected. Contrary 
to a widespread misconception, Boas “with some emphasis” repudiated the claim that 
racial equality had been demonstrated; Kroeber has recently expressed himself w*th , 
equal clarity. In expusing Madison Grant’s charlatanry and the confusion of his’ 
scientific sponsor, Henry Fairfield Osborn, on these questions, I nevertheless made the 
following statement: 

“Personally, I take great pains to impress upon my students that the innate equaiity 
of all races is an unproved dogma, in spite of the fact that all the demonstrations of 
inequality hitherto attempted are scientifically worthless ’” 

“We” three, then, have not “said that there are no differences between human 
groups”; and so far as I am concerned I emphatically believe “that we must withdraw 
from anti-racist propagandizing” if that implies the promulgation of any dogma on 
race. What we legitimately can do is to expose fallacies in racialist argumentation, 
such as the use of impure samples in comparative testing or the correlation of degrees 
of innate ability with a particular stage of technological advancement, or the assump- 
tion that materially rude populations approach the ape. 

The ultimate decision evidently rests with scientific psychology. If its future re- 
finements of procedure should establish differences, whether qualitative or quantitative, 
among human groups, the champions of equality would stand stultified in the forum 
of science. It is quite another matter to plead against discriminations on ethical grounds. 
Such pleas may be totally divorced from notions of equality: most of us recognize 
the superiority of a Beethoven or a Newton, but should nevertheless resent being 
treated by these worthies as so much dirt under their feet. 

I feel even more strongly about Dr. Bennett’s allegation (p. 334) that anthropolo- 
gists have deliberately lied in denying racial differences in order to further what they 
considered a good cause. As I have just explained, this leaves me personally untouched. 
Accordingly, I am not speaking pro domo in defending the majority of our guild against 
so scurrilous an imputation. Such falsification would merit far more serious sanctions 
than a “sneer’’; it would warrant on the outsider’s part a complete loss of confidence 
in anthropological pronouncements. 

Rosert H. Lowie 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


1 Franz Boas, The Mind of Primitive Man (New York, 1938), p. 270. A. L. Kroeber, Anthropol- 
ogy (New York, 1948), p. 204. R. H. Lowie, “Psychology, Anthropology, and Race,” AMERICAN 
ANTHROPOLOGIST, 25: 292, 1923. 
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ON THE TREATMENT OF THE PREHISTORIC NEAR EASTERN MATERIALS 
IN STEWARD’S “CULTURAL CAUSALITY AND LAW” 
Sir: 

In the January-March (1949) issue of the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST (Vol. 51, pp. 
1-27), Julian Steward offered an essay under the above title, subtitled “A Trial Formu- 
lation of the Development of Early Civilizations.”’ We endorse the spirit of this essay; 
we agree with Steward that “The present need is not to achieve a world scheme of 
cultural development or a set of universally valid laws . . . but to establish a genuine 
interest in the scientific objective and a clear conceptualization of what is meant by 
regularities.” 

It is apparent, however, that Steward’s sources on Near Eastern archeology are too 
general to provide him with adequate documentation from this area. Childe, the dean 
of general Old World prehistorians, would be the first to admit that New Light on the 
Most Ancient East, 1934, is almost hopelessly out of date, and that What Happened in 
History (first published in 1942) is a secondary type of source material. Albright’s 
From the Stone Age to Christianity, 1946, was written by a master of ancient history, 
philology, and Biblical archeology, but the volume is also an essay (with philosophical 
overtones) and is again hardly a primary source for Steward’s purposes. Though de- 
tailed works on the archeology of the Near East are not too readily come by, there is 
a body of information pertinent to Steward’s essay that needs to be pointed out, since 
the data presented in it do affect Steward’s “formulation.” 

At the outset, we should like to note that the classic areas which are indicated by 
the words “Mesopotamia” and “Egypt”—the land between the Tigris and the Eu- 
phrates in what is now Iraq, south of the city of Baghdad, and the tube-like valley of 
the Nile, from Cairo to beyond Aswan—and the areas in which the now available 
earliest village materials of the Near East appear, must be differentiated. In the present 
state of our knowledge, the earliest villages are not in classic Mesopotamia or Egypt, 
but rather in the hilly flanks of the “Fertile Crescent.”’ This hilly flanks region is one 
of fertile grassy uplands and valleys where dry farming now generally obtains; the 
Egyptian delta area and the Fayum oasis are somewhat atypical extensions of the 
hilly flanks area. The region is not really ‘arid and semi-arid” with irrigation implied, 
as Steward suggests (pp. 17, 22); there is generally sufficient rain to assure a full crop. 
There would seem to us no reason to presuppose irrigation in connection with any 
of the earliest village materials of the Near East; certainly there is no extant evidence 
to demonstrate it or even to imply it. 

Secondly, the term “earliest known village materials,’ must be clarified. As con- 
cerns the Near East, these consist of the sites and the assemblages they yield, which, 
by reckoning in terms of comparative archeological stratigraphy, can be demonstrated 
to be basal in the various regions. The sites are open, not caves or rock-shelters, and 
have some sort of architecture, and indication of permanency. The assemblages are of 
some technological complexity, and all extant cases have at least fairly clear indications 
of the methods of food-production, in one way or another. 

Steward indicates some of the earlier village materials of the Near East in his 
chart I, where, by entitling his second column ‘Mesopotamia, Syria, Assyria” he 
includes regions he otherwise excludes, as on p. 17. He also indicates the village ma- 
terials in his descriptions of “‘Mesopotamia”’ and “Egypt” under the various ‘“‘eras”’ 
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which follow in his text. To our minds, the picture which Steward gives must be 
amended as follows: 


1. Ignoring, for the moment, the usage “Paleolithic,” we would question the usefulness of 
the term “Mesolithic” in the Near East, when this term has clarity of focus only in the areas of 
post-glacial adaptation of north-western Europe. The designation “terminal food-gathering stage” 
is to be preferred as giving a greater degree of precision. 

2. The Natufian and Tahunian are, so far, known only in Palestine: the Natufian might best 
be classified as terminal food-gathering although we cannot be dogmatic about this, while the Ta- 
hunian has, as yet, no real archeological substance at all. 

3. It is perfectly proper to suspect that the “Tasian’”’ material is simply a typological selection 
of “impoverished” Badarian material. 

4. Sialk I is the basal material of a site high on the Iranian plateau; the “Mersian” is cer- 
tainly meant for the so-called “neolithic” of Mersin in Turkish Cilicia; the Hassunan materials 
pertain to the dry-farming area from just south of Kirkuk northward to Mosul in Iraq; the Sa- 
marran is a painted pottery style which may simply be one element of the Hassunan assemblage; 
the Halafian, of northerly Iraq, Syria, and Turkey, might be best classified under the following 
“‘era.” 

5. With the Fayum and Merimde village materials lying to the west and northwest of the 
Nile-tube proper, the Badarian is the first substantial material of classic Egypt. Even if the “Ta- 
sian” should prove to be an assemblage in its own right, it cannot be much earlier than the Badar- 
ian, and almost certainly postdates the Fayum—and possibly all of Merimde. The Amratian must 
belong to the succeeding “era,” and we would judge the Badarian to be essentially homotaxial 
with the Halafian, and thus in the following era as well. 

6. Until a year ago, the Ubaid materials were the earliest known in classic Mesopotamia. The 
usage “Warkar. rather than “Uruk,” with the “Gawran” being more or less contemporary in 
northerly Iraq, is part of a delineation for southerly Iraq only, and implies the usage “Proto-lit- 
erate” for what follows it, rather than “Jemdet Nasr’”’ (sic). 

7. The Amratian seems to link into a long Gerzean range, but it has been suggested by Kantor 
that the “Semainian” has no real archeological substance. 

8. From this point onwards, Steward’s notations can be more readily checked, for general 
historical points in, for instance, such a work as the revised edition of W. L. Langer’s An Encyclo- 
paedia of World History. (For the reason that it may be of general interest to the readers of this 
journal, we should also like to call attention to an excellent statement on the present status of 
Near Eastern studies by Thorkild Jacobsen and John A. Wilson, 1949, The Oriental Institute: 
Thirty Years and the Present, JN ES, Vol. 8.) 


What, we may now ask, can existing information supply for Steward’s chart I and 
lists, and how in the light of all the data, do his “‘eras”’ seem to fit the Near Eastern 
case? In the first place, we cannot exclude the materials from the earliest villages in 
the nonarid hilly flanks of the “Crescent.” They need to be kept, if for no other reason 
than to give us anything at all, and we can see little reason in any case to eliminate 
them from the discussion. On the basis of materials in hand, the Near East sequence 
would run essentially as follows: 


1. Materials of the food-gathering stage do exist, at the present time, for all of the major 
areas of the Near East save in classic Mesopotamia, Iran, the Aegean Islands, and the Greek main- 
land, though there is a report that the Germans may have found some there during the occupa- 
tion. But a substantial termina] stage can so far be delineated archeologically only in Palestine, 
i.e., the Natufian. 

2. We agree that such a period as the one called “Era of incipient agriculture” must have 
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existed, but so far, there is little if any archeological knowledge of it in the Near East, unless one 
chooses to consider the Natufian as representative of it. We have insisted on a gap in archeolog- 
ical knowledge between the Natufian and the earliest known villages for some years, but last year, 
in excavating the site of Jarmo in the Kurdish foothills of Iraq, we had the satisfaction of closing 
at least part of the gap between the terminal food-gathering stage (i.e., the Natufian stage) and 
the earliest villages, at its upper end. But Jarmo is already a well established food-producing village 
site; of the usual criteria, it lacks only portable pottery and whorls, and while it has a residuum of 
microliths, the exact weight to be allowed for this latter trait is difficult to assess. Jarmo does sub- 
stantiate a very incompletely published range of materials of a relatively similar technological 
complexity from the basal 10th-17th layers of the site of Jericho in Palestine, but its assemblage 
indicates a technology which is hardly incipiently agricultural, even if it is of a somewhat simpler 
complexity than that of the more usual earliest known village materials of the area. 

3. Steward’s use of a “Formative era of basic technologies and folk culture” and an “Era of 
regional development and florescence”’ naturally forces us to a consideration of more refined se- 
quences of classification than the simple basic economic stage scheme (i.e., food-gathering, food- 
production, industrialization) which we have ourselves heretofore tended to utilize. It does not 
seem to us, however, that the Near Eastern data fits Steward’s classification at this point. We are 
inclined to suggest the following three “eras” in place of the two suggested by Steward’s “Forma- 
tive” and “Regional” classification. 

a. A formative era of basic technologies and peasant culture, which differs little from Stew- 
ard’s in name but in fact accounts for all of the earliest known village materials of the hilly flanks 
of the “Crescent,” including Jarmo and Jericho 10-17 as well as the Fayum sites, Merimde, 
Jericho 9, the basal Syro-Cilician assemblages (e.g., Amouq A-B, Mersin “neolithic” and “proto- 
chalcolithic,” Sakje Geuze, etc.), Hassuna (also Nineveh I, Matarrah), the Sialk I and Chasmah 
Ali materials, and the finds in the range of Bakun B. These materials would all seem not only to be 
essentially homotaxial but also essentially contemporary. This is an era of peasant village clusters; 
craft specialization has begun, including metallurgy, though exposures have usually been only of 
minute size, and little actual metal has been found save in Sialk. There is already a considerable 
regional variation, but also traces of long-range trade (in fine stones, obsidian, shells, etc). Our 
personal judgment would be that this era began with a burst of technological and of general cul- 
tural activity, and then leveled off in intensity asa typical peasant adjustment to the new economy 
was reached. We are convinced that any appreciable amount of irrigation was not characteristic 
of this era; there was room for expansion, first throughout the hiily flanks themselves, and then, 
considering the effect on Europe alone, on to the Anatolian plateau and, via the Cycladic islands or 
the Dardanelles-Bosphorus, to Cyprus, Crete, Greece, the Danube, and the West. 

b. An era of expansion into the riverine areas, of specialized technologies, and of towns, which 
to our minds, marks the real beginning of settlement in the Nile-tube and classic Mesopotamian 
regions, and also the beginnings of significant irrigation. Metallurgy passes at least into Childe’s 
mode 1. Towns with temples and, presumbaly, markets, begin to appear, and the means of food- 
production must by now have surpassed the level of primary peasant efficiency. We do not know 
the exact technological or cultural level of the peoples who first moved into the riverine areas from 
the hilly flanks. We have no evidence of how the first experiments in water impounding and canal- 
ization proceeded in the Nile-tube and in classic Mesopotamia, or of how soon afterward the irriga- 
tion techniques became fully efficient. A comparison of the Gawra and Eridu exposures we speak 
of below would seem to indicate that the sites in the hilly flanks kept pace with the sites in the river- 
ine areas, at least for part of the era. Due to the contextual character of the Egyptian materials, 
much of which comes from cemeteries, the culture of Egypt is somewhat difficult to assess in this 
era, but the Badarian is doubtless pertinent, and the Amratian certainly is. The Halafian, Ubai- 
dian, and Gawran of northerly Iraq, southern Turkey, and Syria, as well as the range of Bakun A, 
Susa I and Hissar I-IT in Iran are all further hill-country manifestations which doubtless belong 
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in this era, although some of the hill-country materials, as in Palestine and Anatolia, are more 
difficult to classify. In no region are the characteristics of the era so clear as in classic Mesopo- 
tamia, where the long range of pre-Ubaid, Ubaid, and Warkan materials—especially those dis- 
covered within the last two years at the site of Eridu—so strongly characterize it. Unfortunately, 
however, even in Mesopotamia, there is not the clarity of archeological focus there might be; 
excavators have too often given their attention only to painted pottery styles and have not studied 
the full assemblages. Lloyd and Safar’s work at Eridu and at Tell Ugair represents by far the most 
adequate samplings of data now available; the publication of the Gawra materials will add tore. 
Regional variation is still marked, but perhaps a bit less so than in the preceding era. 

c. An era of incipient urbanization appears next and is pertinent to classic Egypt and Meso- 
potamia. This does not, of course, mean that the cultures of the peoples in the hilly flanks regions 
had atrophied, but rather that efficiency in food-production had reached such a point in the two 
irrigation centers that something was able to “crystallize.” The pertinent archeological materials 
are the later Gerzean and “pre-Menite” ranges in Egypt and the Proto-literate range in Mesopo- 
tamia; again we must point out, however, that in neither range is it yet possible to get much ar- 
cheological precision. The Egyptian material comes mainly from cemetery contexts, and a full 
synthesis of the Proto-literate of Mesopotamia is yet to be published. There is evidence, further- 
more, that Egypt did considerable borrowing from Mesopotamia at this time. Nonetheless, how- 
ever exasperating the archeological documentation may be, in Egypt and Mesopotamia, it would 
seem that they were in many ways homotaxial with the descriptions given by Steward for Peru 
and Mesoamerica in his “Era of Regional Development and Florescence”’; in other respects, they 
would seem homotaxially earlier. 

4. For a detailed check on Steward’s succeeding eras, one must look to the writings of the 
ancient historians and philologists as well as to the data of archeologists. 


How does the picture we offer affect Steward’s “Trial Formulation”? We need first 
repeat that we cannot restrict ourselves to the arid and semiarid irrigation areas as 
Steward does, for in the Near East, these yield nothing at the beginning as regards 
food-production. As to an “Era of Incipient Agriculture,” which may have “lasted a 
very long time,” we have no evidence unless we do consider the Natufian here. We 
ourselves suspect there was such an era, but are not fully convinced that it necessarily 
lasted very long. However, the formative era of basic technologies and peasant culture 
which we suggest above may, once it got started, have endured for a fairly long period, 
and one has great hopes that the Carbon 14 method of dating will prove fruitful here, 
as elsewhere. Steward’s criteria for what he terms the “Formative Era” (p. 18) do not 
apply in the Near East, since the data do not yield evidence of “religious edifices” 
or of “highly elaborate stylized goods that served ... the more basic needs of the 
theocratic class,” and irrigation did not obtain. 

The next era for the Near East, that of expansion into the riverine regions is one 
in which technology seems to have made marked advances again, which contrasts 
with Steward’s statement, p. 18, that “Subsequent to the Formative Era, no very 
important technological advances were made... .”’ Casting in metal begins and tec- 
tonically metallic tools appear, the potter’s wheel comes into use, and irrigation now 
seems to have made possible the efficiency of food-production necessary for proper 
towns with the beginnings of monumental architectural complexes, especially in classic 
Mesopotamia. A “‘theocratic class” first comes into the picture. 

Steward’s generalization (p. 20) that the “largest mounds, temples, and tombs of 
any era’’ appear in his “Era of Regional Development and Florescence”’ must mean 
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that our era of incipient urbanization is not clearly homotaxial with his epoch of 
“Regional Development and Florescence.”’ In the Near East, the really large and elab- 
orate structures and tombs come in the next era. One even wonders how well this 
generalization holds for the Old World as a whole, where monuments such as Baalbek, 
Santa Sofia, and St. Peter’s must be taken into account. The question of militarism 
and its possible relationship to irrigation works and population pressure is also any- 
thing but clear in the Near East, much in the way that Steward finds it not clear in 
the New World. However, we doubt whether empires, in any meaningful sense of the 
word, appeared before the “New Kingdom”’ (or “Empire’’) experiment by Egypt, ca. 
1500 B.c. Certainly there were small-scale wars and raids and walled cities before this, 
but it would be hard to show that these depended on the fact that irrigation works 
had “increased to the limits of water supply” (p. 21). 

As Steward’s essay proceeds into historic times, the relevance of the typically pre- 
historic type of archeological data naturally becomes less and less pertinent to his 
scheme, and further comment by us is pointless. For all our apparent differences with 
Steward, which arise out of the specialized nature of the Near East data, we believe 
his essay to have been a fruitful one, and trust it will establish the genuine interest he 
hopes for in certain regularities which do seem to exist and which call for explanation. 

Linpa Braipwoop 
Rosert J. BRAIDWooD 
ORIENTAL INSTITUTE and DEPARTMENT OF ANTHROPOLOGY, 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
Cutcaco, ILLINors 


REJOINDER 
Sir: 

Linda and Robert Braidwoods’ comments on my article on “Cultural Causality and 
Law...” are extremely gratifying, for they represent precisely the kind of construc- 
tive criticism I had hoped for. They show how specialists in particular subjects can 
reformulate general propositions in the light of their particular knowledge. They also 
suggest two general points which I should like to make in the interest of methodology. 

First, my interpretations of the Near East, particularly of the early periods, ob- 
viously suffered considerably from the necessity of relying upon secondary sources. 
Yet a nonspecialist can hardly keep abreast of the large number of primary sources, 
especially when his problem involves several major areas. There appears to be some 
feeling that an anthropologist should base any scientific conclusion upon primary 
sources, and, better still, have worked in the area himself. If one is to work on cross- 
cultural problems, this is obviously impossible, and the only recourse is to rely upon 
secondary sources. In a practical sense, this means that specialists in the different 
subjects and areas will have to keep the profession—the nonspecialists—up-to-date 
with reliable summaries, despite the rapid changes caused by continued research. In 
the present instance, for example, I would like to see the Braidwoods’ comments ex- 
panded into a summary that would give the nonspecialist a general picture of the 
early cultures and periods of Near Eastern archeology. 

Second, the Braidwoods’ factual evidence suggests certain very helpful revisions 
of my formulation, particularly as it concerns the early periods of the Near East, and 
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I accept these revisions enthusiastically. In the interest of methodology, however, I 
should point out that I believe that we differ in the matter of grouping of later periods 
more on the basis of criteria of eras than of fact or interpretation. In my scheme, the 
eras end when the characteristics for w'ich they are named have been achieved. In the 
Braidwoods’, I believe, all periods within the era have these characteristics. This 
means that we draw the line at different points. Also, the Braidwoods use slightly dif- 
ferent criteria than I in certain instances as era markers. 

A Pre-agricultural or Terminal Food Gathering era can hardly be doubted for any 
area, unless the area was uninhabited. This era is little known. 

An era of Incipient Agriculture must also have existed, and, whether long or short, 
it marked growth toward community stability. 

My Formative era begins with simple villages and ends with technologies and a 
theocratic (and perhaps military) state based on irrigation agriculture. The Braid- 
woods subdivide this era into two periods, the first, or “Formative,” being charac- 
terized by the presence of the basic technologies and by peasant villages on the “hilly 
flanks,’’ and the second by the beginnings of irrigation-based towns in the arid valleys. 

I think that this division may be very useful, and, despite the very insufficient 
information on early agricultural villages in America, it would not be surprising if 
future research showed that development paralleled the Near East rather closely in 
that peasant villages, without irrigation (perhaps also on hilly flanks) preceded irriga- 
tion communities. The principal difference between the Braidwoods’ scheme and mine 
appears to be that they would include my terminal Formative periods (the periods 
when Formative characteristics were achieved) and my Regional Florescent era in a 
general era characterized by the beginnings of towns in the valleys. This difference is 
a matter of diagnostic features. I am not sure why it would not be as meaningful for 
the Near East as for the New World to distinguish an era of Regional Florescence, 
which is marked by the final development of multi-community states and of intellectual 
activities and fine craft production. Perhaps the question is simply where to draw the 
line. 

The Braidwoods’ era of Incipient Urbanization corresponds substantially to my 
Regional Florescent, except that I use the term to indicate final achievements. 

My statement that no new basic technologies were developed ai.er the Formative 
Period referred to the general technologies or crafts. There were, of course, technological 
improvements in metallurgy (casting appeared in the Regional Florescent era; bronze 
came later), in weaving, in agricultural methods, and other productive processes that 
ran surprisingly similar courses in all centers of civilization. 

The question of when the largest religious structures were made is important in 
that it involves the additional questions of demography, surplus labor, and govern- 
mental controls. That is, size of religious structures cannot alone be primary era mark- 
ers, and, since maximum size occurred somewhere between the era of Regional Flo- 
rescence and the subsequent era, each of which is distinguishable in its major charac- 
teristics, the main question is just where to draw the line. And where the line will be 
drawn will probably depend upon much better developmental interpretations than we 
now have of the interrelationship of population, agricultural production, theocratic 
development, militarism, and state growth. The Braidwoods’ questions in this con- 
nection help point up problems for research. 

As my article has created a certain amount of interest, I would like to add to these 
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comments that it was shown to a considerable number of specialists on the areas con- 
cerned before publication. It was not conceived as an enduring formulation, and I had 
hoped that it would serve primarily to induce specialists in the different areas to 
recognize comparable problems and to think in comparable terms. The Braidwoods 
have responded in a most constructive way. 
Juutan H. STEWARD 
DEPARTMENT OF ANTHROPOLOGY 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


SOCIOLOGICAL MIRROR FOR CULTURAL ANTHROPOLOGISTS 


Sir: 

Clyde Kluckhohn’s little book—Mirror for Man—is one of the most ingratiating 
and persuasive presentations of the anthropological point of view that has yet ap- 
peared. In some respects it might be considered by unsympathetic readers to have 
overshot its mark. For example, most students are properly impressed, I believe, by 
the contribution which anthropology has made in clarifying man’s cultural and physical 
history, and by the liberalizing effect it has had on other students of social life. It 
seems to add little to the stature of the science that now anthropologists can tell rail- 
roads what kinds of seats to build (p. 80) or manufacturers how to size their shirts 
(p. 79). 

If one were unkindly disposed it would be easy to catch the author up on a number 
of points. But he has protected himself from the carping professional critic by frankly 
admitting at the outset that everything he says is not “proved”’; that some of it is 
frankly crystal-gazing; and much of it speculation. Under such a disclaimer he can say 
almost anything with impunity and the carping professional critic is disarmed. He 
has, in fact, so thoroughly protected himself that it is useless to try to touch him on 
most controversial points. Thus, although he does prescribe generously (for interna- 
tional tensions, tolerance; for disturbed personalities, better parent-child relationships; 
for race prejudice, more secure personalities; etc.) he tells us to overlook this as the 
exaggerations of an enthusiast. He really knows better (p. 1). 

He tells us that when the evidence is inconclusive he has chosen what he considers 
the consensus of his profession. Thus when he implies a relationship between biology 
and crime (p. 91) we can say nothing, for de gustibus non disputandum est. He simply 
chose to be convinced by one set of data (Hooton’s, presumably) rather than another. 
Again, when he says that manic-depressive psychosis is an upper class ailment (p. 201) 
he is again exercising his prerogative of being convinced by evidence that has not 
convinced more specialized students, like my colleague Dr. Robert Clark, for example, 
or Faris and Dunham. If one should ask for the hard evidence back of statements like 
“most socialization after the verbal period is built around the threat of withdrawal 
of parental love and protection” (p. 210) or “because of our tradition of assimilating 
immigrants and because of our overweening pride in our own culture it is particularly 
difficult to get Americans to understand other cultures” (p. 239), or the popularity of 
quiz programs is “evidence that Americans . . . feel that people must be prepared to 
live in a world in which generalizations are hard to apply” (p. 240), he can quite 
righteously point to his Preface where he admits that he has included speculations 
(p. ix) and of necessity omitted evidence. So far as the specific contents of his book are 
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concerned, therefore, he is safe. He has provided himself with safeguards and he can 
quote himself against criticisms of himself on almost every debatable point. 

There are, however, two general points that need to be made, it seems to me, with 
reference to the pretensions of certain workers in the field of cultural anthropology 
with respect to modern societies, as embodied in this book. One has to do with the 
adequacy of anthropological “techniques” as applied to complex modern cultures; 
and the second has to do with the dangers of such techniques when uncorrected by 
sociological ones, for it is the thesis of this commentary that sociological techniques are 
indispensable even for anthropologists when they survey a modern civilization.' 

Although sociological method includes more than statistical techniques, for example 
analyses of all kinds of institutional records, court decisions, newspaper contents, etc., 
and although statistical methods are far more general than their sociological applica- 
tions, the meaning of the present commentary will be clear, I believe, if the reader 
interprets “sociological method” as “statistical techniques applied within a framework 
of sociological concepts.’ 

Those who meet criticisms by impugning the motives of the critics who make them 
may discount these comments with a statement that they are the reactions of an 
envious fellow-scientist in a competing field. My reply is that no one has been more 
hospitable than sociologists to the application of cultural anthropology to American 
data when it has availed itself of sociological techniques. One need only refer to the 
warm reception of the work of the Lynds and of Warner and his followers. There is 
no jealousy or envy provided the procedure is scientifically sound. But when cultural 
anthropologists use “techniques” which were evolved for preliterate cultures and are 
presumably successful in that area on American culture the results are considered by 
most sociologists to be worthless so far as scientific validity is concerned. Anthropologi- 
cal “techniques,” it is my contention, unaided, are simply not applicable to modern 
societies. 

What are these “techniques,” as Kluckhohn presents them? The anthropologist,” 
he tells us, “is compelled to pay more attention to deeds than to words” (p. 12). That, 
all will concede, is excellent. Yet in modern societies some of the most important deeds 
are verbal deeds, or they are deeds that can hardly be observed, like foreclosing mort- 
gages, or negotiating contracts. “When he cannot understand what is being said,” 
Kluckhohn continues, “the only thing he [the cultural anthropologist] can do is devote 
himself to the humble but very useful task of noting who lives with whom, who works 
with whom in what activities, who talks loudly and who talks softly, who wears what 
when” (p. 12). No one can doubt that this is a useful task; analogous observations for 
a complex society would be who sues whom for what, who patronizes whom and why, 
who signs discriminatory contracts with whom against whom and why, etc. Would 
the techniques of the cultural anthropologist catch these? 

By studying a simpler canvas than that of modern communities, the anthropolo- 
gist, Kluckhohn tells us, discovers “the right questions to ask and the right techniques 
for getting the answers to them” (p. 14). “Not because of their superior intelligence,” 
Kluckhohn concedes, “but because of the conditions under which they have had to 


1 In another place I have commented on the adequacy of anthropological techniques as ap- 
plied to preliterate communities. See Bernard, 1945, pp. 284-291. 
2 For a more detailed discussion of sociological method, see Bernard, L. L., 1934. 
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do their work, anthropologists have developed ways of studying human groups which 
have been found to have certain advantages over the methods characteristic of the 
worker. in other fields. The anthropologist is trained to see regularities” (p. 180) as, 
indeed, what scientist is not? The cultural point of view anthropology shares, of course, 
with sociology, as it does also Kluckhohn’s third characteristic of anthropological 
method, the application to particular situations of what is known about societies and | 
cultures in general (p. 182). Anthropological “techniques,” finally, involve “ways of | -- 
drawing people out and of evaluating what is said, gathering personal documents, VU) 
i using various tests. Anthropologists have learned to their cost that it may make a 
great deal of difference whether one is introduced into a new group by a trader or by 
a missionary or by a government employee, by a liked or by a disliked individual. 
They have also found out how important it is whether one’s first friends in the society 
being investigated are placed toward the top or toward the bottom of that society. The 
habit of being wary on these and similar points pays good dividends in complex modern 
societies which are composed of a number of more or less separate local, occupational, 
and prestige groups” (p. 185). 

Kluckhohn insists that these anthropological “‘techniques” are as applicable to 
modern industrialized societies as they are to small, preliterate communities (pp. 265- 
267). The proof of the pudding is in the eating. When cultural anthropologists turn 
these “techniques” to the culture of the United States they produce interesting, 
insightful generalizations, but are they scientific? For instance, how many of us would 
accept as a fact Kluckhohn’s statement, not labeled as speculation and therefore, 
presumably backed by evidence which he considers hard, that Americans “have felt 
it necessary to set aside Mother’s Day as a symbolic atonement for the lack of recogni- 
tion ordinarily given to domestic duties” (p. 231). We wonder which of the “tech- 
niques” produced this generalization. And how about apple week? or cranberry week? 
or be-kind-to-animals week? 

The truth of the matter seems to be that when cultural anthropologists come to 
analyzing our own culture they have no more competence—in spite of their “tech- 
niques”—than anyone else with access to the same data. One could, in fact, cogently 
argue that they have less. For it is the characteristic peculiarity of cultural anthro- 
pology to see cultures as wholes, to play up what is common throughout the culture 
rather than what is diverse in it. The anthropologist “‘views a society and culture as a 
rounded whole” (p. 180). But this very insistence and-emphasis on what is common to 
a culture is precisely the characteristic that disqualifies it for coming to grips with 
dynamic cultures like ours where the phenomena not merely of diversity but of conflict 
are as important as those of organization. Cultural anthropology, by its insistence on 
what is common in a culture, tends to give a peculiarly static picture of human life, 
wholly unrealistic so far as industrialized communities are concerned. If one studied 
only cultural anthropology one would never understand the functioning of modern 
cultures. Hamlet would be left out. Herbert Blumer pointed out this fact in comment- 
ing on the misleading results accruing from an application of the static approach of 
cultural anthropology to industry ;’ it is equally cogent in connection with other aspects 
of modern cultures. 

Cultural anthropology does not, it appears, have the conceptual framework for 


3 Blumer, 1947, pp. 271-278. 
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perceiving abstract and derivative relationships. Its concepts have been forged to deal 
with primary-group, immediately personal relationships.‘ They cannot, perhaps, be 
extended to cover the phenomena of a derivatively organized society. The anthropolo- 
gist may be able to see personal hostilities and anticipate their expression in personal 
aggressions—foresee or predict the social weather, as Kluckhohn puts it in several 
places—but this is altogether different from seeing the fundamental conflicts in a 
complex society. He can see chieftains competing in largesse; but he has no techniques 
for perceiving more impersonal forms of competition—biological, economic, political— 
such as those which characterize a derivatively organized society. Nor could he get 
such data from informants, who can see these phenomena little better than he himself. 
He could see them only after careful analysis of files of records, vital statistics, court 
decisions—in brief, by applying sociological methods. One could observe individual 
behavior weeks on end, administer individual test after test, talk sympathetically to 
numerous informants and still not arrive at an adequate analysis of American culture, 
especially its fundamental conflicts and competitions. Anthropological techniques are 
not shaped for such tasks. 

The very nature of anthropological “techniques,” it may be argued, precludes the 
perception of the nature of such phenomena as competition and conflict. Cultural 
anthropologists seem to see competition as a personality trait, conflict as an expression 
of individual aggressions culturally fostered or suppressed. They seem to assume, or at 
least to imply, that there really is no such thing as conflict in the world; they seem to 
hypothecate a natural harmony. No wonder they are persona grata to industry; are 
they to union organizers? They are useful to administrators. They can make exploita- 
tion palatable. And no doubt, if one is to be exploited it is pleasanter to be exploited 
anthropologically, that is, politely and understandingly, than brusquely by hard- 
boiled administrators. The necessity of ignoring the fundamental fact of conflict in 
modern industrialized societies, except as a hired hand to one side of the conflict, is, 
in my opinion, one great weakness of cultural anthropology as a technique for analyzing 
and interpreting modern cultures. The very trait which makes it adequate for pre- 
literate cultures renders it impotent for analyzing conflict-ridden modern cultures. 

Race prejudice, for example, is analyzed as “fundamentally merely one form of 
scapegoatism” (p. 136), a phenomenon likely to be particularly prevalent among 
insecure, fear-ridden people. The proper prescription is made for eliminating it, 
namely freedom from fear. “This means freedom from the fear of war, from the fear 
of economic insecurity, from the fear of personal loneliness, from the fear of loss of 
individual prestige. Until there is world order, until there is a greater measure of per- 
sonal security, until, perhaps, the texture of American life is less intensely competitive, 
the race question will be with us” (p. 140). Excellent. But the real problems only begin 
here. Why is it so difficult to change the conditions which produce these fears? It is 
precisely because of certain basic conflicts of interests. And what cultural anthropolo- 
gist is willing or prepared to trace them through their complex ramifications, including, 
among others, discriminatory freight rates, vested interests, etc.? And why, indeed, 
should he? 

Closely associated with the emphasis on what is common throughout a culture is 
the tendency for cultural anthropology to stress the nonrational phases of culture. 


* Bernard, L. L., 1936, pp. 611-623. 
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There is a great deal that is nonrational in modern cultures, but there is also a great 
deal that only seems nonrational from the standpoint of a harmonious whole. The 
industrialist who shuts down during a depression when his goods are most needed is 
behaving nonrationally from the standpoint of the economy as a whole, as was the 
farmer who plowed under his grains. Restrictive policies are irrational in terms of the 
total economy; they are rational from the standpoint of special interest groups within 
the economy. 

Kiuckhohn gives us an illuminating insight into the value premises of cultural 
anthropology when he points out its upper class bias (pp. 296-297). It grew up in part 
as a rich man’s leisure time activity. Its emphasis on the nonrational aspects of social 
life is therefore consonant with an acceptance of the prevailing power -lationships. 
Some sociologists have come to the conclusion that such emphasis on the nonrational 
forms of social organizationa—mores, class, caste—is an expression of a value premise 
opposing change, in favor of the status quo. The upper class man sees little need for 
change. The man at the top is not likely to be conscious of the issues in a conflict with 
his subordinates. He sees the interests of those below him as intimately bound up with 
his own. A static social science appeals to him. He disapproves of a science in which 
conflict is played up. 

A second point that needs to be made, it seems to me, in connection with cultural 
anthropology as an analytical tool for modern cultures is that in the hands of some 
workers its emphasis on what is common in the personalities ot members of any given 
culture is sneaking in through the backdoor of science the concept which used to go by 
such names as “racial soul,” “oversoul,” in brief, the group stereotype. Some cultural 
anthropologists tend to stereotype the people of the cultures they study. Just when 
other scientists thought they had about succeeded in getting us to think in terms of 
distributions rather than in terms of categories, certain cultural anthropologists come 
along with their generalized cultural personalities. No one acquainted with the data 
would for a moment challenge the fact that different cultures produce different em- 
phases in personality. But to speak so generally obscures important overlappings in 
distributions. Only rarely in the anthropological literature do we get actual measures 
of such differences; when we do we may find that what is being characterized as the 
personality type of a culture occurs in only about four per cent of all cases. This habit 
of generalizing about people in cultures seems scientifically retrograde; what we need 
is distributions, so that we can get some idea of overlaps. 

Compare the care with which physical anthropologists present their measurements 
with respect to race, how cautious they are about generalization, with what seems like 
irresponsible generaizations on the part of some cultural anthropologists with respect 
to cultural types. “We thus get the persistent stereotype of the Swede as blond and 
blue-eyed. Dark Swedes are commented upon with surprise, though, in fact, blond 
individuals are distinctly in a minority in a number of districts in Sweden” (p. 111). It 
seems to the outsider that some cultural anthropologists tend to concentrate too ex- 
clusively on the blond Swedes.® 

This, for example, is how anthropological “techniques” might work out: “There is 
something about the social science culture at Harvard University which produces, in 


5 In Margaret Mead’s Sex and Temperament, for example, she reports only one percent of the 
community achieve the Mundugumor ideal personality (p. 186). 
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contrast to that of Yale or Columbia, prophetic reformers. There is, thus, a long tradi- 
tion of seers from William McDougall through P. A. Sorokin to Clyde Kluckhohn. 
They indulge in homiletics and exhort the world to reform itself while yet there is 
time. ...” And then, in support of such a thesis, one could go into great historical 
detail to explain it. A great deal of interesting and valid data would undoubtedly be 
unearthed in the process. In the modern manner a sprinkling of psychoanalytic con- 
cepts would add persuasiveness to the picture. As a scientific comparison of social 
science at Harvard and the other universities such a statement would not have a leg 
to stand on. But the fact of McDougall, of Sorokin, and of Kluckhohn would be true. 
All the social scientists who did not fit the picture would be ignored or passed over 
lightly and explained away. The cases that did not conform to this anthropologically 
conceived type would not count. Only the blond Swedes would. That is how certain 
anthropological generalizations look to the disinterested outsider. 

Irresponsible stereotyping, in the sense of concepts unbacked by evidence leads to 
such inconsistences as the following: Americans are characterized by “unusual personal 
insecurity” (p. 239); but then, since ““demagogues and dictators flourish where personal 
insecurity is at a maximum,” (p. 223) we ought to look for more demogogues and dic- 
tators here than elsewhere. No proof for this is submitted. Again, “Americans value 
disconnected pieces of information’’ (p. 240), but also “the vastness of the American 
scene and the impermanence of social place create a need to generalize” (p. 244). Also, 
Americans “are, on the whole, more hostile than contemporary Europeans to changes 
in our institutions” (p. 238) yet because of the frontier we show “fluidity of idea and 
of society, a willingness for bold experiment” (p. 246). Or, “the actual pursuit of power, 
prestige, and pleasure for their own sakes must be disguised (if public approval is to 
be obtained)” (p. 233), yet “Americans publicly state that having a good time is an 
important part of life and admit to craving ‘something new and exciting’ ” (p. 238). 
No doubt all these contradictory things are true of certain Americans. But what we 
need is distributions, overlaps, correlations, coefficients of association, the application 
of scientific tests of significance, before they make scientific sense. 

Modern sociological, particularly statistical, techniques, in brief are indispensable 
if one is to generalize for a modern culture. It is impossible to study our society without 
them. We have long since learned the rather elementary methods involved in comparing 
distributions or categorical attributes. If there are any peculiar problems in cultural 
generalizations and comparisons, modern statistics is fully equal to the task of solving 
them. 

Even without such statistical procedures cultural anthropologists could make 
important and valid observations about cultures without stereotyping people them- 
selves. For illustration, let us take Kluckhohn’s acceptance of the popular stereotype 
that Americans are a nation of joiners. Historians are more careful in handling this 
point. Arthur Schlesinger, for example, traces in some detail the factors which have 
made for a widespread proliferation of voluntary organizations in our culture.* The 
documentation is careful. There is nothing, however, in his analysis to contradict the 
findings of Mirra Komorowsky or of the students of rural community participation 
which show that Americans are not really a nation of joiners, that actually they prob- 


® Schlesinger, 1949, pp. 23-50. 
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ably participate even less than Scandinavians or Russians in community enterprises. 

The sort of thing the cultural anthropologist could probably say is something like 
this: “Culture A can produce such and such type individuals. It may not actually 
produce very many, but it is capable of producing them. In contrast, Culture B cannot 
create this type of personality at all.” In such a form, without implying anything about 
the actual distribution of personality traits in a population, one could say that the type 
we know of as “joiners” is an American cultural phenomenon, even if only a com- 
paratively small number of Americans really are joiners. We would be saying some- 
thing important about American culture without stereotyping Americans. 

The points made in this commentary may be summarized briefly as follows. The 
contention is that anthropological techniques as such, unaided by sociological methods, 
are inadequate for an analysis and understanding of modern industrial cultures, that 
the anthropological emphasis on what is common throughout a culture disqualifies the 
method for coming to grips with conflict and competition in any but a superficial per- 
sonal level; that in their enthusiasm for “themes,” “configurations,” and “j:atterns,” 
certain anthropologists tend to stereotype cultural types without properly safeguarding 
their conclusions by measures of central tendency, dispersion, skew, etc. So long as 
anthropologists apply their methods to preliterate or tribal cultures their methods may 
be adequate; but when they wish to study dynamic modern cultures they must invoke 
the aid of more suitable methods. Perhaps they can best help us understand complex 
cultures by sticking to their own last, by interpreting cultures for which their tech- 
niques were shaped and not by attempting to apply them to materials for which they 
were never intended and for which they are wholly inadequate. 

Jesstg BERNARD 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
STaTE COLLEGE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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REJOINDER 
Sir: 

Dr. Bernard has made some good points which I shall take carefully into account 
when I prepare an amplified, corrected, and documented textbook edition of Mirror for 
Man within the next two years. Particularly with respect to the chapter on American 
culture, she has shown me some apparent inconsistencies in the text, dubious reasoning, 
and, most especially, where I have failed in communication. There is more hard work 
and even “research” behind that chapter than meets the eye. Nevertheless 1 have 
never been happy about it. It is perhaps fair to recall that I characterized this de- 
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scription as “an anthropological snapshot,” “that goes only a shade beyond impres- 
sionism.” 

Dr. Bernard herself does not always stick closely to the facts. Nowhere do I say 
that “‘much’”’ of the book is “speculation.” My discussion of Hooton’s criminal studies 
makes it plain that here I do not pretend to present the consensus of the profession. 
My own clearly stated verdict is “not proven.’’ My plea is merely for continued study 
of this question, against the dogmatism of considering the issue settled once and for 
all because of one investigator’s genuine and alleged errors in method. As for manic- 
depressive psychosis being more prevalent among the “upper classes,’’ Dr. Bernard 
could correctly have said that the evidence has not convinced all the more specialized 
students. I am fully aware of these disagreements. However, my statement was based 
upon data published by Meyerson and other psychiatrists. 

These and other points I could raise are picayune. The King Charles’ head of 
anthropology as the tool of exploitation I refuse to touch in the limited space at my 
disposal. There are only two points where Dr. Bernard has really hurt my feelings. 
She implies that I am cavalier about statistics and indifferent to distributions, ranges, 
precise documentation. My professional record shows that this has been one of my 
major interests. My second long article was on statistics in ethnology. In a paper in 
Man in 1939 I argued for rigorous specification and counting of cases, and my mono- 
graphs (Navaho Witchcraft, An Introduction to Navaho Chant Practice, and Navaho 
Infancy and Childhood) have given empirical exemplifications of my position. Second 
and more important, Dr. Bernard imputes to me a view I distinctly do not hold, 
namely that anthropological methods and techniques are alone sufficient to describe, 
understand, and interpret industrialized societies. I not only disavow this arrogance 
on the first page of the book but also at numerous later points emphasize the need for 
collaboration between the various social sciences. Indeed, in spite of the fact that this 
is, after all, a book about anthropology, in the final chapter I use the words “social 
science” and “social scientists” in deliberate preference to “anthropology” and “an- 
thropologists” in what I consider to be the punch lines. Here also I think my record is 
clear. As early as 1940, I was one of the initiators of an undergraduate field of concen- 
tration at Harvard in “the area of the social sciences.”’ In planning for and carrying 
out this program, I collaborated with sociologists, psychologists, historians, economists, 
and political scientists. I was likewise, from the beginning, part of the movement that 
led to the Department of Social Relations at Harvard, and my present appointment 
is in that department as well as in the Department of Anthropology. Would I have 
bothered, had I believed that anthropology had al] the answers (cf. p. 274) and did 
not need to learn from the sociologists' and psychologists? In view of all this I do 
rather object to being warned away, like a poacher, from territory which Dr. Bernard 
appears to consider the exclusive property of those who have a trade union card in 
sociology. 

CLYDE KLUCKHOHN 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


! See also ‘Comment on ‘The Limitations of Anthropological Methods in Sociology,’” A meri- 
can Journal of Sociology, Vol. 54, 1948, p. 30. 
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NOTE ON ANDREWS’ “BEAN AND INDO-EUROPEAN TOTEMISM” 
SIR: 

In the article on “The Bean and Indo-European Totemism” by Alfred C. Andrews 
(AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, 5/, 274-292), I do not see any mention of a possible 
physical factor which might account for some of the dread felt by the ancients towards 
the bean, Vicia faba L., which is the fact that eating of this bean by certain persons, 
especially persons of Italian descent, sometimes causes a disease—sometimes fatal— 
known as favism. See a review by Aldo Luisada, “Favism,” Medicine, 20, 229, 1941. 

C. Boyp 
Boston UNIVERSITY 
ScHOOL OF MEDICINE 
Boston, MAss. 


THE RED MAN AND HIS “RELIGION” 
SIR: 

As one who has been connected with anthropological science for more than sixty 
years, I must confess that I was astounded when I read that “the old Indians had 
no religion,” as quoted in the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST for April-June, 1949 (p. 
367). We know far more regarding primitive psychology than we did when Lubbock 
collated his data regarding the lack of the religious instinct in illiterate races, and that 
new knowledge proves up to the hilt not only that primitive man was a very religious 
man, but that his belief therein had a powerful social and ethical influence upon his 
daily life. Of course it depends upon what we mean when we use the term “religion,” 
of which, as Prof. Leuba pointed out many years ago, there were then no less than some 
fifty definitions. To the anthropologist religion is a psychic condition based upon a 
“belief” in real but “spiritual” entities, which have at one time been humans in the 
flesh, and have passed “‘over”’ to become “spirits” to whom the living here pay attention 
and specially ask for their protection and guidance, and to whom offerings are made so 
that they may live and be happy in their new sphere of life. 

It is usually concluded that these “spirits or ghosts” are unfriendly or malevolent, 
but as a great American student pointed out over fifty years ago, in “about one third 
of known savage tribes, the ghosts are considered kind and friendly to the survivors” 
(Daniel G. Brinton, “Religions of Primitive Peoples.’”’ New York, 1897, p. 73). Lubbock 
stated that the study of savage religions was the most difficult of his subjects. Surely 
it has been very much simplified since the “Origin of Civilisation and the Primitive 
Condition of Man” was given to the world! Do we not find the origin of religion itself 
in the beliefs enshrined in the lowest cultures, such as among the blacks of Australia, 
who hold “‘the fundamental belief that (their) alcheringa ancestors occupied precisely 
the same country” as they themselves do now? Our greatest authorities, the late Prof. 
Baldwin Spencer and F. J. Gillen, have told us that the “spirit parts of these ancestors” 
still haunt the old spots and will not leave their old haunts under any consideration. 
It is from such simple surroundings, and from the temple and the tomb, that the great 
religions have been evolved, especially so far as the lowest cultures are concerned. It is 
now safe to say that it is psychologically impossible, in the light of recent evidence, to 
conceive of any race, particularly the aborigines of America, of whom it can be declared 
that they never had a religion. 
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Of course if Mr. Hewitt had in mind his conception of ‘‘Orenda’”’ we are not faced 
with a “personal religion” for all religion is of a personal nature. As Ernest Crawley 
pointed out, in this doctrine we are working backwards; in other words are arguing 
from the abstract to the concerte, and, psychologically it is a late, not an early develop- 
ment of human thought. It is not a “religion” but a philosophy, albeit held by so-called 
savage men. It is a philosophy held by Berbers and Arabs, Melanesians, Polynesians 
and Red Indians alike. It therefore has no place in religious conceptions, for the one is 
abstract and the other concrete in origin. That the natives of America did have a 
“religion” both in the scientific as well as the ordinary meaning of the word there can 
be little dispute, for the fact alone has been admitted by nearly all writers who have a 
critical knowledge of native psychology. Jeremiah Curtin years ago summed up the 
position when he wrote “that the Indian tales reveal to us a whole system of religion, 
philosophy, and social polity.’”” What then applied to the Senecas applies to most, if 
not all primitive peoples to-day. An American writer who knew the aborigines well, 
George Wharton James, declared, as so many others have declared, that the American 
Indian “has intense earnestness and sincerity in all matters of religion.” If conclusive 
proof for this be demanded will it not be found in the archives of the Bureau of Ameri- 
can Ethnology at Washington? 

EDWARD LAWRENCE 
19 SEDGECOMBE AVENUE 
KENTON, HARROW, ENGLAND 
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BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS 


THE ROAD TO DISAPPEARANCE: CREEK INDIANS SURVIVING IN 
ALABAMA, A MIXED CULTURE COMMUNITY 


In 1942, Angie Debo wrote her book The Road to Disappearance. It was a tragic 
recount of the vicissitudes of that remarkable nation of “semi-civilized” Indians known 
to the whites as Creeks, who had been expatriated from Georgia and Alabama in 
1836. She spared none of the agencies that were instrumental in the “spoils system” 
of the time as revealed in her research among documentary records that led to the harsh 
outcome of the removal of some 10,000 Creeks to Indian Territory under pressure of 
legislative action as corrupt and blundering as anything known in the history of the 
country. In a review of her exhaustive and impartial treatise (AMERICAN ANTHRO- 
poLocisT, Vol. 45, No. 3, part I, 1943, pp. 455-459) I took occasion to express my senti- 
ments on the work and what it did to expose injustice and unrighteousness in dealing 
with native tribes of the South a century ago. The Creeks, after surviving the catas- 
trophe of disrupted social and economic life in general when forced into the sterile wilds 
of the Indian. Territory of that day, have perdured as one of the Five Civilized Nations 
of Oklahoma. 

Interest in the ethnology and speech of the Creeks was aroused in the early 1900’s 
in the mind of a young student of anthropology, a candidate for the doctor’s degree 
at Columbia University. That person was myself. I was given a fund to carry on research 
among the elders of the Yuchi (Euchee) tribe adopted into the Creek Nation before 
the Removal, and spent months during several years in the homes of venerable Creeks 
becoming familiar with their beliefs and speech. Then my Creek and Yuchi investi- 
gations ceased, as the scene of action was changed to the Northeast and its Algonkian 
inhabitants. But youthful interest in Creek ethnology never completely died out. It 
was revived in 1941 when occasion arose to make a short visit to a little-known band of 
Creeks near Atmore, Alabama, in the interests of the Office of Indian Affairs. The re- 
sults of the visit were published in 1947 (F. G. Speck, “Notes on Social and Economic 
Conditions among the Creek Indians of Alabama in 1941,” American Indigena, Mexico 
City, Vol. 7, No. 3, pp. 195-198, July, 1947) introducing the small surviving remnant of 
the old tribe still inhabiting Alabama to historians of the Southeast, who before this 
had little intimation of its existence in this part of its former territory. 

The Creeks of Alabama are located about ten miles northeast of Atmore, near a 
neighborhood distinguished by the name of Poarch, in Escambia County. At the time 
of the visit the group comprised something over 500 souls living in a scattered com- 
munity surrounded by whites. The environment is agricultural and pastoral, on the 
coastal plain of the Gulf of Mexico, some sixty miles from Pensacola. It is inadvisable 
at present to attempt to define the ethnic derivation of all the families of this group, 
except to validate its claim to being Creek Indians from the Lower Creek towns, which 
were granted a tract of supposedly 200 acres by General Andrew Jackson, about 1815. 
Tradition in the band states that the grant was made in favor of a Creek Indian named 
Lynn McGee, in compensation for services rendered by him and his friendly Creeks 
in the Creek War (1812-14). The composition of the band is said to include Biloxi 
Indians with accretions from the Alabama and Choctaw. In 1941, I was told, 220 acres 
still remained in possession of the Indians. 

The economic resources of the band come from farming on a small scale on tracts 
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adjacent to their homes, and hiring out to white farmers in corn, cotton and potato 
cultivation. Hunting and fishing have long been recognized as unprofitable. Maize 
cultivation now continues to be the only ancient agricultural subsistence activity re- 
maining, in harmony with a long-established tradition of the Creeks. The group, 
however, at the time of my visit, barely maintained itself, living in a degree of poverty 
difficult to account for in a region of fair fertility, unless it be that external social forces 
impose the handicaps of restricted opportunity and lack of initiative, with a consequent 
lowering of living standards. Something has shattered the social cohesion and economic 
prospects of the people, reducing them to a state of abjectness affecting the whole round 
of their community life. 

It is highly unlikely that any of the family lineages in this ““mixed-blood” group are 
of pure Indian ancestry, although popular estimate credits certain lines with being 
“full-bloods.” The Creeks of Alabama do not hold social communications with any 
other Indians of the South or in Oklahoma. This isolation has definitely weakened 
their traditions, notwithstanding which their national sentiment as Creek Indians is 
still alive and strong. 

The fact that no recognized leader possessing energy and experience in public rela- 
tions exists to direct their efforts to betterment, by consolidating their feelings and com- 
mon interests as a people of good standing in the eyes of the public in the state and 
county, is accountable in my mind for the lack of social prestige under which they 
chafe. Their last recognized chief was Ellick McGee. 

The Creek language is entirely forgotten, as I soon learned, English being the com- 
mon tongue. Religious practices and beliefs savoring of the past have likewise passed 
into oblivion. The people are Episcopalians worshipping in a small church on the Indian 
Tract, under the ministrations of a missionary from Atmore. At the time of my visit a 
series of social improvements were being made to turn back the submersive tide of 
disintegration in moral, societal and political matters. The old Creek clan organization 
has long been abandoned in favor of the family organization, which has left the people 
without a centralizing agency in their community sphere. 

Inquiry revealed that the original elements of Creek material culture have been 
obsolete for at least two generations, hence no native crafts survive to furnish them 
even a casual means of industrial support. Irregular social activities of an Indian- 
white frontier character have, however, been carried along in several folk-dance gather- 
ings at least. These few meetings have served the purpose of preserving to a certain de- 
gree the social cohesion of the almost “lost Creeks of Alabama.” 

The primary purpose behind the preparation of this short notice is to bring to the 
attention of anthropology students seeking working projects another opportunity, 
as presented by this band of acculturated Creeks, for carrying out investigations of 
the changing ways of life of a hitherto unnoticed tribal group in the Southeast. 

F. G. SPECK 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


A METATE MAKER OF BAJA, CALIFORNIA 


In the Spring of 1949 the opportunity presented itself to watch Sefior Francisco 
Murillo Cunningham, the metate maker of San José de Commonda, in action. His 
wares supply the entire central portion of Baja California. Another metate maker who 
lives in Mexicali supplies the Border District, an area with a much larger population, 
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but one which uses a greater proportion of processed foodstuffs and is less dependent 
on home grinding. There are other metate makers in the fairly densely populated district 
south of La Paz. The operations of this home industry provide an insight into both the 
culture and the economy of the more or less isolated central portion of the peninsula. 

The aboriginal population of Baja California has completely disappeared except for 
a few Yuman speaking groups in the northern fringe of the Territory. In the more 
southerly districts, the cultural contributions of the aboriginal population to the modern 
life of the region appear to be limited to the knowledge of dietary and medicinal uses of 
certain native wild plants. 

The present small population is composed predominantly of the descendants of 
Spanish, other European, and Mexican soldiers and adventurers who have drifted into 
the peninsula over the past 250 years, together with a group of Yaqui Indians who have 
been brought to Santa Rosalia to work in the copper mines within the last 70 years. 
To a considerable degree it is legitimate to think of Baja California asa Mexican colony. 
The bulk of its people have arrived from the mainland of Mexico, carrying cultural 
values which were established there over the past 430 years by the fusion of the Spanish 
and Indian civilizations. Their relation to the homeland is not dissimilar to that of an 
Englishman who settled in Canada or Australia. Mexico City is many days and dollars 
away, but one who achieves prosperity intends to go there, either for a vacation or to 
retire if his financial success has been great enough. 

The metate and mano is an Indian culture trait which has been carried over into 
the modern Mexican culture. This grinding tool is to be found in the kitchen of virtually 
every Baja California household, even in those cases where no Indian ancestry is 
evidenced by the family. Though most tortillas are made of wheat flour on the peninsula, 
corn is ground on the metate whenever the luxury of tortillas de maiz or tamales is to be 
enjoyed. Similar treatment is given chile peppers and the local coarse rock salt. Coffee 
is purchased green, and is roasted and ground before each serving. Many families 
possess a crank-operated coffee grinder, but it is not uncommon to see the women of the 
household roasting and then grinding coffee on a metate before each meal. The fact 
that coffee is prepared at least three, and generally five times per day evidences the 
industriousness of the women and the activity on the grinding equipment. At San 
Xavier, an isolated village in the mountains west of Loreto, where wheat is raised but 
there is no flour mill, excellent tortillas are prepared from a coarse wheat flour ground 
on a metate. 

It is not certain whether Baja California Inidans were using the mano and metate 
in the 17th Century when the first permanent European settlements were established. 
Manos and metates are abundant in archeological sites, however. These manos are 
small circular stones which appear to have been operated with one hand. The metates 
are legless and give little evidence of shaping anything other than the grinding surface. 
If flat topped stones lay around a settlement, they might serve as metates in silu. 
Where such rocks were lacking at a camp site, a flat stone might be hauled in from 
some distance. The metate in current use in this region is a far more refined product 
and the style appears to have been brought into the area from the Mexican Plateau. 

Sr. Murillo’s product has three squared legs, two in front and one behind, with a 
flat grinding surface which slopes at approximately a 20° angle away from the grinder. 
A quarter inch rim is left on the sides and upper edge of the grinding surface. The exact 
size and shape of each metate is governed by that of the particular stone from which 
it is prepared. The grinding surface is generally about 12 X18 inches with the greater 
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BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS 685 
dimension in the direction of grinding. The mano is always cut from the same stone and 
is slightly less long than the metate is wide, with a rectangular cross section and one 
rounded edge. It is operated with both hands in a back and forth motion. 

A porous lava rock is used for the metates. This is particularly desirable because 
the surface can never be ground smooth, thus becoming ineffective. The basalt flows 
which cover the entire region around Comonda consist of rocks which are too solid in 
texture and too easily polished smooth to be suitable. Their greater weight is also a 
disadvantage. Sr. Murillo’s raw material is hauled by truck to Comonda, a distance 
of some 40 miles, over extremely poor roads, from the neighboring settlement of La 
Purisima Concepcion. The stones, weighing 60 to 70 pounds, are carried as ballast, 
for one peso each, by the occasional truck travelling without a full load between the 
two towns. Some care is taken to get stones of the correct size and shape, but the 
manufacturer must figure very closely to get the largest possible metate from a given 
stone. Occasionally a cement patch must be added to one of the legs which is not quite 
long enough. 

Sefior Murillo cuts the rather complex form of the metate from a single rock. His 
tools consist of three iron chisels of varying sizes; a small sledge hammer, a lighter ham- 
mer with a cutting edge for finishing a surface, and a carpenter’s square for measuring. 
Since the latter is of American origin, his dimensions are computed in inches, although 
the metric system is normal for that part of Mexico. His proficiency in shaping a boulder 
of hard and brittle stone into a rather graceful and delicate utensil is impressive, par- 
ticularly since the entire operation is by chipping and percussion. One metate and mano 
are produced each day he works. This involves some six hours of labor, spread over the 
bulk of the day, and carried on in various portions of the back yard, moving steadily to 
take advantage of the shade in summer and the sun in winter. Sr. Murillo reports that 
if he had plenty of good stones and he wanted to work that hard, which he does not, 
he could produce two metates per day. 

In the Spring of 1949 he would sell a metate for 14 pesos, or approximately $2.00. 
Virtually all the householders of San José and San Miguel de Comonda, La Purisima, 
San Xavier and the other neighboring settlements and ranchos have obtained metates 
from him and carried them home on burros. Since a lava metate, if protected from 
breakage, will serve a score of years, the market within 40 miles of Comond4, involving 
perhaps 1,000 households, is saturated. The nearest large town is Santa Rosalia, with 
over 5,000 people. This center serves as the economic hub of the central portion of 
Baja California. Its miners and smelter workers provide a cash market for the peninsula’s 
products, and it enjoys steamship connections with the Mexican mainland through 
which staple imports of flour, maize, beans and coffee are obtained. Sr. Murillo sells 
his surplus metates at 14 pesos to Ricardo Aguilar, the local entrepreneur, who hauls 
them by truck 150 miles to Santa Rosalia, along with the agricultural surplus of the 
area: meat, cheese, dates, figs, leather goods and panocha or brown sugar cakes. In 
Santa Rosalia he disposes of the metates at 25 pesos with no difficulty. The average 
metate weighs 15 to 20 pounds; he figures he receives a little more than a peso per 
kilogram for the haul. There is demand for far more than the 15 metates per month 
which go to the city. Many go beyond Santa Rosalia to San Ignacio and the isolated 
ranchos farther north. Their price rises to some 50 pesos by the time Punta Prieta, 
the effective northern limit of Santa Rosalia’s trade area, is reached. 

Although metates of similar type are imported from the mainland of Mexico, 
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Sr. Murillo’s are in constant demand and have been observed in use by the author in 
San Xavier, Loreto, Santa Rosalia, San Ignacio, and even as far north as Santa Ynez. 
They do not appear in the stores, apparently being purchased almost as soon as they 
arrive. 

This marketing arrangement illuminates some of the economic attitude of the 
people of this region. Since his greatest market is centered at Santa Rosalia, and since 
it could bear higher prices, Sr. Murillo’s income could be raised by moving to that place. 
Volcanic rocks of the proper texture are available nearby. The craftsman, however, 
would not consider leaving the shady date groves of Comonda for an ugly, hot, dusty 
mining camp merely to double his income. Likewise there is no attempt to sell at the 
highest price the traffic will bear. The poor ranchero who comes to town on a burro to 
buy a metate once in 15 years will get it at the same price as the jobber who guarantees 
to take entire unsold surplus. The former even receives favored treatment, and will 
get the first metate made, even though the jobber is ready to haul it to Santa Rosalia 
that very day. The craftsman gets a satisfaction from putting his product directly in 
the hands of the consumer. 

The jobber’s attitude more nearly approximates that of our ideal economic man. 
He is anxious to carry as many metates to Santa Rosalia as possible, as his profit on 
this is somewhat greater than the 50 centavos per kilo he averages for hauling cheese. 
He prefers, however, the secure standard price arrangement under which he works 
to potentially greater profits of direct sale in Santa Rosalia. In no case could he risk 
injuring the feelings of the craftsman by interfering with whatever direct sales he 
might choose to make. He likewise provides cement for patching defective metates 
and handles the arrangements for bringing the stones from La Purisima, regardless of 
whether he gets the opportunity to dispose of the products. 

Sefior Murillo is a native of Comondaé. As his name (Murillo Cunningham) 
indicates, his maternal grandfather was an Englishman who settled in the area. 
He learned stonecutting from his father who came to Baja California from Central 
Mexico, and is passing the trade on to at least one of his sons. As the standard wage 
rate for semi-skilled labor (e.g., butchering cattle or milking cows) is no more than 3.50 
to 4 pesos per day, and few people can get steady work, his net income of 13 pesos puts 
him in the upper economic group. This has not encouraged him to attempt any more 
luxurious living than his neighbors. His house has adobe walls, a palm thatched roof and 
a dirt floor. He is not attempting to buy /wertas, or other real estate. His family’s 
diet perhaps includes more meat than that of his neighbors, his children are slightly 
better dressed, and he is not pinched for cigarette money, though he smokes one of the 
cheapest brands. He can afford a few extra cups of coffee in the course of the day. 

Here we find a craftsman who possesses economic security based on proficiency at 
his trade. He will pass this on to his sons. He is not interested in amassing capital or 
changing his way of life by acquiring the wants associated with upper class Mexican 
iife which his income could satisfy. In particular, he is resistant to the notion of working 
a longer day to increase his income. His work is hard and smashed fingernails show an 
occupational hazard, but with his current price scale it provides a margin of security 
which permits him to lay off a few days at his pleasure. The surroundings in which he 
carries on his trade seem to be particularly attractive to him. 

Homer ASCHMANN 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE 


The 116th meeting of the American Association for the Advancement of Science will be held 
in the Penn zone hotels of New York, December 26-31, 1949. The Anthropology section (section 
H) will have its headquarters at the Hotel New Yorker and will meet December 26 and 27. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF JOINT COMMITTEE ON SOUTHERN ASIA 


The American Council of Learned Societies and the Social Science Research Council have 
established a Joint Committee on Southern Asia for the purpose of appraising American studies 
relating to India, Pakistan and Southeast Asia and making plans for their further development. 

The new Joint Committee is a successor to the former Committee on Indic and Iranian Studies 
of the ACLS. At first primarily humanistic in its orientation, the Indic and Iranian Committee 
later broadened its scope and membership in response to increased wartime and postwar interest 
in social science studies relating to India and its neighboring countries. As emphasis on social 
science projects continued to develop, the Committee recommended that it be replaced by a new 
group representing the SSRC as well as the ACLS. 

At its organization meeting in April, 1949, the Joint Committee defined its sphere of concern 
to include both the humanities and the social sciences. Its range of interest covers ancient and mod- 
ern languages and literatures, art, archaeology, philosophy, history, political science, geography, 
economics, sociology and anthropology. Southern Asia is understood as the area from the Pamirs 
to the Pacific, comprising Afghanistan, Pakistan, India, Nepal, Bhutan, Ceylon, Burma, Indo- 
China, Siam, Malaya, Indonesia, and the Philippines. 

For its first project the Joint Committee has undertaken to survey the present status of 
Southern Asia studies in the United States in terms of immediate and future resources and needs. 
It will also consider proposals for improving methods of research and training in the field, opening 
up new lines of research, overcoming practical difficulties such as are encountered in obtaining 
and handling the necessary materials, facilitating exchange of academic personnel, etc. 

Members of the Joint Committee for 1949-50 are W. Norman Brown, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, chairman; Kingsley Davis, Columbia University; Franklin Edgerton, Yale; John F. Em- 
bree, Yale; Holden Furber, Pennsylvania; David G. Mandeibaum, University of California, with 
Murray B. Emeneau as alternate; Horace I. Poleman, Library of Congress; and Lauriston Sharp, 
Cornell University, with Morris E. Opler as alternate. Scholars or other persons desiring to bring 
any matter to the attention of the Joint Committee may address communications to Alice Thor- 
ner, Executive Secretary, Box 17, Bennett Hall, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 4, 
Pennsylvania. 


CONTEMPORARY CULTURES IN THE FAR AND MIDDLE EAST 


Columbia University has announced the establishment of an extensive research project to 
study contemporary cultures in the Middle East and Far East. The plan has been launched with 
an initial fund of $30,000, contributed by a group of private citizens. According to Dr. Abram 
Kardiner, associate clinical professor of psychiatry and director of the project, the areas selected 
for immediate study are India and the Middle East. The Columbia researchers will study these 
areas’ cultures, their histories and factors influencing the formation of personalities. Dr. Kardiner 
said that the purpose of the program is to study contemporary cultures in those areas which are 
“likely to be of great importance” to the United States in future years. The long-range project, 
expected to require several years for completion, is under the auspices of the Departments of 
Sociology and Anthropology at Columbia. 
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L’HOMME, CAHIERS D’ETHNOLOGIE, DE GEOGRAPHIE 
ET DE LINGUISTIQUE 


A new journal, to be entitled L’Homme, will be edited in Paris by the Ecole Pratique des 
Hautes Etudes at the Sorbonne under the following board: Emile Benveniste, Prof. at the College 
of France, Pierre Gourou, Prof. at the College of France, Claude Lévi-Strauss, Assistant director 
of the Musée de l’Homme. 

L’Homme will not be a journal in the stricter sense of the term. Articles and memoirs of any 
size will be published and sold under separate cover as leaflets. More precisely, articles under 32 
pages (size and type of the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST) will be issued, two, three or more at a 
time, according to subject, as symposia, each bearing a collective title. Papers over 32 pages will 
be considered for separate publication. While there will be no limit as to size, special attention will 
be given to papers from 32 to 96 pages, a dimension particularly suitable to present the results of 
research, but nonetheless difficult to publish under present circumstances, since they are too large 
for an article and too small for a book. 

In order to ensure the success of this new publication, the co-operation of foreign anthropolo- 
gists is most eagerly desired. This may be given in two different ways: 

1. By mailing books and periodicals for review. Lack of funds makes it practically impossible 
for French libraries to buy foreign books and to subscribe to reviews. Authors, editors and publish- 
ers are therefore requested to place L’Homme on their mailing lists. Book-reviews, critical notes 
and the like will be issued as special leaflets whenever the material available reaches the proper 
amount. 

2. By contributing papers. The editorial board is well aware that continental anthropology 
may still be too weak to provide a regular publication with enough printable material. L’ Homme 
will be largely open to foreign anthropologists, especially from these countries where the opposite 
situation prevails, namely where anthropologists have difficulty to find an outlet. Papers will be 
published in the original language, except for special cases when a translation—to be made under 
the author’s control—will be considered. 

All correspondence, including books and periodicals for review, should be sent to 
Claude Lévi-Strauss 
Musée de l’Homme 
Palais de Chaillot 
Paris 16e, France 


AFRICAN ABSTRACTS (BULLETIN ANALYTIQUE AFRICANISTE) 


The first number of the new quarterly review, African Abstracts, will be available in October 
1949. The price of single issues is 6/6d (postage extra); subscriptions for four issues: 26/—, (or the 
equivalent in other currencies) post free. Orders may be placed with The International African 
Institute, 17 Waterloo Place, London S$.W. 1. 

As announced in the July-September issue, 1949, of the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, the new 
journal will be bilingual, in English and French, and will cover periodical literature published in 
Great Britain, U.S.A., Africa and Europe, which is concerned with African ethnological, social and 
linguistic studies. The review will be edited by Professor Dary!] Forde, Director of the Interna- 
tional African Institute. 


FOLIA ETHNOGRAPHICA 


Hungarian ethnographers have initiated the publication of a new review entitled ‘Folia 
Ethnographica,” published by the Ethnographic Institute of the Pazmdny Péter University of 
Budapest. The old formula that “a long felt need has been complied with” applies well to this new 
publication. For a long time the results of researches in Hungarian ethnography have been inac- 
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cessible to those foreign colleagues who do not know Hungarian. Our contact with European Eth- 
nography has only been maintained by Antal Herrmann’s review entitled “Ethnologisclie Mit- 


des teilungen aus Ungarn,” which lasted only for a very short time, from 1887-1911, by Hugo Meltzl’s 

ege “Review of the History of Comparative Literature” (Acta Comparationis Litterarum Universarum 

tor published from 1877 to 1886) and by the Anzeiger (a publication of the Ethnographic Museum 

from 1902 to 1909). In order to change this state of affairs, we are issuing this new periodical writ- 

iny ten in several languages in which we shall endeavor to give an account, in Russian, English and 

32 French, of the problems and results of Hungarian researches in Ethnography, and do our utmost 

ta , to provide material of use to research workers in international comparative ethnography. By 

vill ) means of this, we hope to help in promoting international scientific relations, and the development 

vill of the science of Comparative Ethnography. 

of GyuLa OrTUTAY 

ail COURSES IN GUATEMALAN ARCHEOLOGY 

lo- Lic. Hugo Cerezo Dardén, director of the Instituto de Antropologia e Historia, Edificio No. 5 
) de la “Aurora,” Guatemala, C. A., announces courses in archeology for the academic year 1949-50. 

ble The courses are offered to advance knowledge of the archeological riches of Guatemala. 

sh- The staff for this year will include Lic. Cerezo D., Dr. A. V. Kidder, Dr. Joel Canby and Dr. 

tes Hemrich Berlin. 

er Courses are open to those who have completed the work for the Doctorate and who wish to 


prepare a thesis upon some aspect of Guatemalan or Central American archeology ; to directors of 


ey | archeological museums who wish to augment their knowledge of these branches of archeology for 
me the benefit of their own institutions; to persons not of professional status who wish to pursue 
ite j studies in Guatemalan and Central American archeology, and to persons who are not specialists 
be but who are interested in this type of research. 
ler Headquarters will be in Guatemala City at the National Museum of Archaeology and Eth- 
| nology, which also houses the Institute of Anthropology and History. 
INSTITUTE OF LANGUAGES AND LINGUISTICS 
Dr. Edmund A. Walsh, S. J., has announced the establishment of an Institute of Languages 
/ and Linguistics as part of the Georgetown University School of Foreign Service. The new Institute 
will grant a degree of Bachelor of Science in Languages. The course will be three years, with one of 
| them normally spent abroad, and will require at least two vears college credit as prerequisite for 
entry. 
er Col. Leon Dostert, formerly in charge of the languages division at the Nuernburg trials, will 
he head the Institute, with Prof. Jean Deny, former administrator of the Ecole Nationale des 
an Langues Orientales Vivantes, Paris, as vice-director. Courses will initially be offered in Germanic, 
| Romance, Slavic, Arabic and Far Eastern languages. Dr. Walsh, as head of the School of Foreign 
Ww ; Service, will have general supervision over the Institute. 
in 
id PHILIPPINE FIELD TRIP 


Professor and Mrs. Fred Eggan, of the University of Chicago, left this country in July for a 
year’s field-work in the Philippines. Supported by a grant from the Fulbright Fund, they will con- 
tinue researches that have been conducted since 1906 among peoples of the Philippines by Uni- 
versity of Chicago expeditions. 


{ 
{ MIDDLE AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGY AT TULANE 
Ww | One of Mexico’s most distinguished educators and scholars, Dr. Alfredo Barrera Vasquez, 


will teach next year at Tulane University. Dr. Barrera is director of the Institute for Indian 
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Literacy of Mexico, and is a leading authority on the linguistics and history of the ancient Mayas. 
He has held Guggenheim, Rockefeller and Carnegie grants for resea~ch on the Mayas, and has 
written several books in the field. As director of the Institute for Indian Literacy, Dr. Barrera has 
supervised the Mexican government’s ambitious program intended to give the country’s entire 
population the ability to read and write. At Tulane he will give an advanced course in Middle 
American Anthropology, will take part in a Middle American seminar for students in Latin Ameri- 
can studies, and will do research in the collections of documents in Tulane’s Middle American Re- 
search Institute. 

Dr. Barrera’s wife, Senora Sylvia Rendon de Barrera, who is herself an authority in certain 
fields of Mexican anthropology, will accompany him. A monograph on Mexican pottery written 
by Senora de Barrera will be published next year by the Tulane Middle American Research Insti- 
tute. 

STUDY OF ENGLISH FOLKLORE 


A Guggenheim Fellowship for 1949-1950 has been awarded to Richard M. Dorson, Associate 
Professor in the Department of History, Michigan State College, for study of “English Folklore 
and Folklorists, 1860-1915.” Professor Dorson will spend the year in England, working at various 
folklore libraries. 

ERRATUM 


Peter L. Shinnie, Commissioner of Archaeology in the Sudan, sends the following correction 
(See AA, Vol. 51, No. 1, p. 74, 1949) regarding the ancient Egyptian inscription at Hagar el- 
Mirwa, thirty mi'es south of Abu Hamed, northern Sudan: “This inscription is of the eighteenth 
dynasty and bears the names of Tuthmosis I and III, not Seti I.” 


CONTENTS OF FORTHCOMING ISSUES OF THE AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST 

The January, 1950, number will contain the following: 

Articles: Observations on the Study of Kinship, by Alexander Spoehr; The Concept of Myth 
and the Problem of Psychocultural Evolution, by David Bidney; Ulithi and the Outer Native 
World, by William A. Lessa; A Shoshone Innovator; by Fred Voget; John Montgomery Cooper, 
1881-1949, by Regina Flannery. 

Brief Communications: A New Method of Choreographic Notation, by Gertrude Kurath; 
On the Reliability of Some Written Sources of the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries, by 
A. Lipschutz. 

Letters to the Editor: Language ‘‘and” Culture, a Protest, by Charles F. Hockett; Comment 
on Taylor’s A Study of Archeology, by Robert F. Burgh; Rejoirder, by Walter W. Taylor. 
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NEW MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGICAL 


ASSOCIATION (May 11, 1949 to August 10, 1949, inclusive) 


Ane THEODORA M., Palisades, Rockland County, 


ADAMS, SIDNEY, 242 N. Granada St., Arlington, Va. 

ALABAMA COLLEGE LIBRARY Montevallo, Ala. 

ARMILLAS, PEDRO, Protasio Tagle 40, apto 12, 
Mexico, D.F 

ARNOLD, W. J., Devt. of Psychology, Univ. of Ne- 


Lincol n, Nel 
— =NIAN, Jean M., 591 Morton Street, Dorchester, 
ass. 


BADEN, SAM E., Dept. of Ps: jehslogy & Education, 
Carleton C ollege, Northfield, 
B: pag 4 JAMES W., 1801 Sixteenth: St. .. N.W., Washing- 


Cc. 
BARN ES, T. C., Dept. of Physiology, Hahnemann Medi- 
cal Colle ¢, Philadelphia, Pa. 
BENSON. Natalie, 8 Eighth Ave., Brooklyn 17, N.Y. 
BLAIN, DAV ID, 146 Bury New Road, Prestwich, Man- 
chester, England 
KSMA, D., 5835 University Ave., 
icag 
DOERNSTEIN, WALTER S., 202 Riverside Dr., New 


BONNER, Ohio Wesleyan University, Dela- 

ware, 

BRODBECK, ARTHUR J., Dept. of Psychology, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 

BRUNABEND, WILMA, 1670 Metropolitan Ave., New 
York 62, N.Y. 


CANTERBURY UNIV COLLEGE LIBRARY, 
Christchurch, New Zealand 

= COLLEGE SC HOOL ¥ BUSINESS, 17 Lexing- 

n Ave., New York 10, N.Y 

COAD, CHARLES, Le Mars, Towa 

COHN, BERNARD S., 70-88 St., Brookly. N.Y. 

I UT, TEACHERS COLL cE ‘OF, New 

ritain 
COX, JOHN H., 2941-28th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


ee LEON, 125 Blvd. de Souverain, Brussels, 
pEvESCH, MARTIN L., 5434 South Ellis Ave., Chi- 
DUPOUY, WALTER, Aptdo 328, Caracas, Venezuela 


EHRMANN, W. W., Dept. of Sociology & Anthropology, 
University of Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 


FIRTH, RAYMOND W., London School of Economics, 
University cf London, London, W.C. 2, England 

FLINT, F. C., 155 LeMoyne Ave., Washington, Pa. 

FROBENIUS INSTITUUT, 29 ‘Myliusstrasse, Frank- 
furt, Germany 


GARDNER, ROBERT, 8716 Sand Point Way, Seattle, 
GASOREK, KATHRYN, 808 Lawrence Ave., Westfield, 
GHOSTLEY , MARY K.., 2750 S. Aldrich, Minneapolis 8, 
GOMEZ, SR. LUIS DUQUE, Instituto Na- 


cional, Aptdo Nacional 407, Bogota, Colombia 
GRIMS. AW, ALLEN, 108 ‘Edgewood Ave., Columbia, 


HENDERSON, MISS, 13 Grosvenor Crescent, Edin- 
burgh, Great 'Britain 

HUFFER, FRANK S., P.O. Box RR, Carmel, Calif. 

HYMES, DEI! H., Reed College, Portland 2, Ore. 


INSTITUTE OF ARCHAEOLOGY, Vallabh Vidya- 
nagar, Via Anand, Gujerat, India 


JIMINEZ, IGNACIO, Ysleta College, Lafayette Drive 
800, El Paso, Tex. 


KEGAN, PAUL, Trench, Trubner & Co., 43 Gt. Russell 
St., Lon ndon, Englan 
KELET EUROPAL TUDOMANYOS INTEZET, Buda- 
st Eszterhazy, utca 26, Hun; gary 
DDER, NATHANIEL R., ‘Peabody Museum, Har- 


, Cambridge’ 38, Mas: 
KNOLL, ‘A GREILING, 273, Ave., 
Princeton 


KRESSE, Postbox 17, Doorn, Netherlands 


LEUBBEN, RALPH A., Box 94, University of New 
Mexico, Albuquerque, NM. 


McCARTHY, FRED., Curator of Anthropology, Au- 
stralian Museum, S dney , Australia 
MAGLIONTI, R., Cat + Mission, 16 Caine Road, Hong 


Kon 
MAQUET, JACQUES J., 123 Bd Brand Whitlock, 
Bruxelles 4, Bel, 
—— ROBERTE,, Caixa 23, Cuiaba, Mato Grosso, 
razi 


pest, of Anthropology, King’s College 
Newcastle-on- Tyne i, England 
NATIONALMUSE ETS KASSERERKONTOR, Fred- 
eriksholms Kanal 12, Copenhagen K, Denmark 
NATIONAL MUSE UMS, Director, Colombo, Ceylon 
NORTHERN ILLINOIS STATE COLLEGE "L- 
BRARY, DeKalb, IIl. 


OLSON, WALTER O., Ass’t. Superintendent, Navaho 
Service, Window Rock, Ariz. 
PHILIP, 1140 Sutter Street, San Francisco 9, 
ali 


PIJOAN, MICHEL, Fort Defiance, Ariz. 
PITTS, JE SSE Sacramento St., Cambridge, Mass. 

POSINSKY, S. 469 Jesup Ave., New York 52, N.Y. 

PUERTO RICO,” UNI ERSITY OF, Library, Rio 
Piedras, Puerto Ric 

ELL, JOHN, $32-20th 


vard Universit 


Washington, 


ROBINSON, RICHARD D., Gaziler Caddesi No. 180, 
Gaziantep, Turkey 


TESEY PHILIP, 1749 Grand Concourse, New 
sc HOLES, FRANCE V., Office of the Dean, University 
New Mexico, Albuquerque, N.} 

SERBER, BARBARA, Sycamore ‘Hall, Indiana Univ., 
Bloomington, Ind. 

SMILEY, TERAH L., Laboratory of Tree-Ring Re- 
search, ‘Univ ersity of ‘Arizona, Tucson, Ariz 

SMITH, ROBERT ELIOT, Carnegie Inst., 5a Calle de 

Pam jona, No. 24, Guatemala, Central America 

ERS, TED Come Sand Dunes National Monu- 


STENZEL, B ROBERT, 500 Landfair St., Los Angeles 24, 
Calif. 
TEXAS, UNIVERSITY OF, Extension Teaching Bureau 


Extension Teaching Center, 302 Extension, Austin 12, 


Tex: 
THOM FAS, DOROTHY S., Wharton School of Finance & 
Commerce, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 4, 


Pa. 
TOLERTON, BURT, 1887 ist Ave., New York 29, N.Y. 
— i, DOROTHEA, 417 E. University, Blooming- 


+. EN TEZUEL A, UNIVERSIDAD CENTRAL, Escuela de 
Periodismo, Caracas, Venezuela 


w ALNUT CANYON NATION AL _MONUMENT, 
Library, Box 40¢, KR 1, Flagsta, Ar 

WHEELER, RICHARD P., Trout Brook Farm, Route 3, 
Mount Pleasant, Mich. 
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WHITE, aCeERT M., Climatic Research Laboratory, 
Lawrence, Mas: 
bf NGREN, GEO., University of Upsala, Upsala, 


Ww TESEN DER. CAROLYN, 5654 Kenwood Ave., Chi- 

cago 37, 
FELLOWS 

ANDREWS, E. WYLLYS, 2029 Waterside Drive, N.W. 
W ashington 9, D.C. 

ARMSTRONG, JOHN M.., Box 220, Rt. 3, Fairfax, Va. 

ee iD W INFRED, 1807 East Lead St., Albuquer- 
que, 

COTTER, JOHN L., Box 428, Tupelo, Miss. 

DRIVER, H/ AROLD, bong of ‘Anthropology, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Ind. 

ELMENDORF, W ILLI AM W. Dene. Anthropology, 
University of ‘Washingt on, Seattle 5, Wash. 

KIDDER, NATHANI TEL me Peabody Museum, Har- 
vard University, Cambridge’ 38, Mass. 

NEWCOMB, W ILLIAM W,, Dept. of Anthropology, 
University of Texas, Austin, Texas 

PASSIN, HERBERT, CIE, GHQ, “SCAP, FEC, APO 500, 
c/o Postmaster, San Francisco, Calif. 

SCHNEIDER, DAVID Dept. Relations, Har- 
vard University, Cambridge, 

WILLIAM, 168 Ave., Madi- 


n, Wis 

SMILEY, “TERAH L., Laboratory of ong Ring Re- 
search, "University of ‘Arizona, Tucson, 

VOGT, EVON, Dept. of Social Relations, nent Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass. 

WHEAT, JOE BEN, Rept. of Anthropology, University 
of Arizona Tucson, A: Ariz. 

WHITE, ROBERT M., Climatic Research Laboratory, 
Lawrence, Mass. 


LIAISON FELLOWS 


CAMMANN, SCHUYLER VAN R., University Mu- 
seum, University of Pennsylvania, 33rd and Spruce 
Sts. , Philadelphia 4, Pa. 
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CREIGHTON, HELEN, 26 New Castle St., Dartmouth, 
Nova Scotia 

DAVIS, 5 Southgate Ave., Hasting-on- 


Hudso 
D'HARNONCOURT, R RENE, Museum of Modern Art, 


St 
EHRMANN, W INSTON Ww. , Dept. of Sociology & An- 
thropology, University of Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 
LILLY, 5807 Sunset Lane, Indianapolis 20, Ind. 
SCHOLES, FRANCE V., Office of the Dean, Univ. of 
New Mexico, Albuquerque, N.M. 
THOMAS, DOROTHY S., Wharton School of Finance & 
Commerce, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 4, 
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FOREIGN FELLOWS 

BUITRON, ANIBAL, c/o Dr. ary Arauz, Pedro Fermin 
Avallos 728, Quito, Ecuador, S 

CANALS-FRAU, SALVADOR, Nazarre 3455, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina 

CASTRO FARIA, Luiz de, Museu Nacional, Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil 

DUPOUY, WALTER, Aptdo 328, Caracas, Venezuela 

FIRTH, R AYMOND W., London School of Economics, 
University of London, London, England 

a GUDMUND, Belizvej 1A, Copenhagen, Den 


mar 

GOMEZ, SR. LUIS DUQUE, Instituto Etnologico Na- 
cional, Aptdo Nacional 407, Bogota, Colombia, S.A. 

GOUBAUD-C 2 A, ANTON 10, 8a Calle de Tivoli, 
Guatemala, C.A 

JIJON Y CAAM ANO, J., Aptdo 187, Carrera Sucre 347 
Quito, Ecuador 

McCARTHY, FRED., 
Australia 

NADEL, S. F., Dept. of Anthropology, 
Newcastle-on- Tyne 1, England 

SCHADEN, EGON, Faculdade de Filosefia, Ciencas e 
Letras, Caixa Postal 105-B, Sao Paulo, irazil 
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FORGOTTEN RELIGIONS 


A Symposium Edited by VERGILIUS FERM 


UCH of the material in this volume is new even to scholars, the 
results of the most recent investigations in ancient cultures and 
social anthropology. In his preface, the editor sums up the purpose of 
this new book as “An attempt to bring together expressions of the 
faiths of men who belong to civilizations far remote from that of our 
own.” 


Religions include: Sumeria; ancient Egypt, Syria and Babylonia; 
the Hittites; ancient Canaan; prehistoric Greece and the later Greek 
mysteries; Alexandrian empire; ancient Persia (Mithraism, Mani- 
chaeism, Mazdakism) ; old Norsemen; Tibet; Australian aborigines; 
South American Indians; Shamanism; the Eskimos; the Navajo 
Indians; the American Hopi Indians; primitive culture. Latest litera- 
ture is listed. 

Publication: December Illustrated $7.50 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, Publishers 


15 East 40th Street, Dept. 265 New York 16, N.Y. 


(Expedite shipment by losing itt with order.) 


LESLIE A. WHITE gives us “. . . an intriguing concept, ably argued 
and interestingly presented. . .” 
—HAROLD LANcouR, Asst. Dir., Univ. of Ill. Lib. Sch. 


The SCIENCE of CULTURE 


A Study of Man and Civilization 
By LESLIE A. WHITE 
This revolutionary book, by the head of The University of Michigan’s Anthropol- 


ogy Department, is the first thorough analysis of the new concept that culture 
acts in accordance with its own principles, rather than man’s. $6.00 


THOMAS MANN “. ,. the most original, @ PROBABLY the first book of its kind in 
which a famous psychiatrist psycho- 
analyzes himself 


FRAGMENT OF A 


GOETHE GREAT CONFESSION 


attractive and fruitful contribution to 


the celebration of this Geothe year.” 


The Story of a Man A Psychoanalytic Autobiography 
by LUDWIG LEWISOHN by THEODOR REIK 
2 vols, boxed $10 36.00 


FARRAR, STRAUS - 53 East 34th Street - New York 16, N.Y. 
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ARCHAEOLOGY An Illustrated Quarterly 
Published by the Archaeological Institute of America 


The first seven numbers of ARCHAEOLOGY have contained 73 articles of current general interest 
to archaeologists, including the following addressed especially to Americanists, prehistorians 
and technicians: 


RicHarp P. ScHAEDEL, Monolithic Sculpture of the Southern Andes, 1.66-73 

J. Penrose Haranp, Life in a Minyan Village, 1.94-103 

Gites Grevitte Heacey, Oxlahuntun, 1.129-133 

RicHarp P. ScHagpet, The Callejon de Huaylas of Peru and Its Monuments, 1.198-202 
Grorce E. Mytonas, Prehistoric Greek Scripts, 1.210-220 

Marie Farnswortn, Corrosion and Cleaning of Ancient Bronzes, 2.19-21 

HattaM L. Movius, Jr., Excavations at the Prehistoric Rock Shelter of La Colombiére, 2.22-4 
Joun H. Rowe, The Potter’s Art of Atacames, 2.31-34 

Victor W. von Hacen, Hiram Bingham and His Lost Cities, 2.42-46 

E. Estyn Evans, Archaeological Research in Ireland, 1939-1948, 2.69-7 

RicHarp P. ScHArpeL, Uncovering a Frieze on the Peruvian Coast, 2.73-75 

J. AtpeN Mason, A Gold and Emerald Crocodile from Panama, 2.84-85 

Bruce Howe, A Program of Excavations in the Stone Age of Northwestern Africa, 2.76-83 
J. ALpen Mason, A Reading List in American Archaeology, 2.134-139 
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